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PREFACE. 


The  Hand-Book  for  Iowa  schools  was  first  issued  in  1895,  revised 
in  1900  and  again  in  1906.  Teachers  who  familiarized  themselves 
with  its  contents  found  it  a  valuable  guide. 

Chapter  103,  Acts  of  the  Thirty-fifth  General  Assembly,  pro¬ 
vides  that,  ‘‘The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  have 
general  supervision  and  control  over  the  rural,  graded  and  high 
schools  of  the  state  *  *  *  *  *  and  his  office  shall  be  known  as  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  ’  ’ 

It  shall  be  his  duty: 

“To  classify  and  define  the  various  schools  belonging  to  his 
department,  and  to  formulate  suitable  courses  of  study  therefor.  ’ 1 

A  thorough  revision  and  arrangement  of  the  Hand-Book,  edition 
of  1906,  has  been  prepared  by  Professor  C.  P.  Colegrove  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  new  edition  will  be  known  as  “The  Course  of  Study  and 
Manual  of  Methods  for  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Iowa.”  While 
the  new  course  of  study  has  been  prepared  primarily  for  the  rural 
schools,  it  is  well  adapted  for  use  in  the  grades  below  high  school 
in  consolidated  and  town  schools  wffiere  no  other  approved  course 
of  study  has  been  adopted.  The  plan  of  the  book  will  differ  in  many 
respects  from  former  editions  and  will  include  outlines  in  ele¬ 
mentary  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and  manual  training,  which 
will  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law  that  will  become  ef¬ 
fective  in  1915  concerning  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  in  the 
rural  schools. 

The  correlation  of  the  industrial  subjects  with  other  subjects 
whenever  possible,  especially  in  the  intermediate  grades,  has  been 
well  worked  out,  special  work  in  these  subjects  being  reserved  for 
the  more  advanced  grades.  We  believe  the  revised  course  of  study 
is  one  of  the  most  practical  ever  issued  for  elementary  grades. 

The  Course  of  Study  and  Manual  of  Methods  which  will  super¬ 
sede  the  Hand-Book  will  be  the  only  officially  approved  course  of 
study  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  use  in  the 
rural  schools  of  the  state.  Pupils  completing  this  course  of  study 
and  receiving  a  certificate  of  proficiency  signed  by  the  county 
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superintendent  will  be  entitled  to  tuition  in  high  schools  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Chapter  239,  Acts  of  the  Thirty-fifth  General  As¬ 
sembly. 

The  course  of  study  will  require  sixty-four  months  or  units  of 
time  to  complete  under  ordinary  conditions  in  the  rural  schools, 
which  will  correspond  to  eight  years  of  eight  months  each.  Town 
schools  having  nine  months’  school  each  year  can  undoubtedly  con¬ 
veniently  supplement  the  work  outlined,  if  necessary. 

In  counties  having  uniformity  of  text-books,  County  Superinten¬ 
dents  may  desire  in  some  instances  to  supplement  the  course  of 
study  with  outlines  giving  more  definite  direction  concerning  the 
pages  of  texts  to  be  covered  during  each  unit  of  time. 

Albert  M.  Deyoe, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


August  18,  1913. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I.  The  Aims  of  This  Course  of  Study. 

1.  To  prevent  blind,  aimless,  unsystematic  work  in  our  ele¬ 
mentary  schools. 

2.  To  provide  a  plain  and  progressive  outline  for  the  guidance 
of  teachers,  directors,  and  county  superintendents,  so  that  pupils 
may  be  encouraged  to  complete  the  full  eight  years  of  the  common 
school  course. 

3.  To  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  waste  of  time,  money,  and  ef¬ 
fort  caused  by  lack  of  proper  organization,  poor  classification,  de¬ 
fective  program,  and  frequent  change  of  teachers. 

4.  To  furnish  definite  outlines  in  all  the  subjects  that  the  law 
requires  to  be  taught  in  the  elementary  schools. 

5.  To  arrange  the  subject  matter  of  the  course  by  years,  units 
and  months  so  that  teachers  and  pupils  may  have  a  practical  stand¬ 
ard  by  which  to  measure  their  progress — may  know  where  they 
are  in  the  course. 

6.  To  afford  teachers  all  the  help  and  encouragement  possible 
by  means  of  suggestions  and  directions  as  to  the  best  method  of 
instruction,  effective  organization,  and  proper  discipline. 

7.  To  unify  the  work  of  the  common  schools  of  Iowa  and  to  se¬ 
cure  more  efficient  supervision  by  furnishing  a  common  basis  and 
guide  as  to  the  branches  taught,  the  method  of  instruction,  the 
teaching  of  vocational  subjects,  the  management  of  examinations, 
the  tests  for  promotion  and  graduation. 

8.  -To  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  parents  and  to  secure  their 
hearty  co-operation,  by  making  them  better  acquainted  with  what 
the  teachers,  the  school  officers,  and  the  state  are  striving  to  ac¬ 
complish  for  their  children. 

II.  The  Rural  School  Should  Be  the  Intellectual  and  Social  Center 

of  the  Community. 

In  order  to  organize  a  school  intelligently,  make  a  proper  use 
of  the  course  of  study  and  make  the  school  a  vital  force  in  the 
community,  teachers  must  understand  that  every  school  is  a  very 
complex  affair,  made  up  of  many  classes  or  factors.  There  are 
six  principal  factors  in  the  school.  They  are  (1)  the  state;  (2) 
school  officers;  (3)  the  tax-payer;  (4)  parents;  (5)  pupils;  (6) 
the  teacher. 
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It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  make  the  school  a  power  in 
the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  the  district.  The  teaching  process 
is  not  possible  until  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  are  brought  into 
vital  contact  with  each  other.  All  the  other  factors  in  the  school 
should  contribute  to  this  result.  The  fundamental  law  of  all 
school  organization  is  the  law  of  co-operation.  How  to  secure  the 
willing  and  hearty  co-operation  of  all  the  other  classes  that  make 
up  the  school  is  the  great  problem  of  organization.  The  course  of 
study  is  a  chief  means  in  securing  this  end.  The  teacher  and  the 
pupils  work  together  inside  the  schoolhouse,  but  the  teacher  should 
always  remember  the  four  classes  outside  of  the  schoolhouse  whose 
help  and  co-operation  must  be  secured.  The  best  school  that  any 
district  can  have  is  where  there  is  the  most  hearty  and  intelligent 
co-operation  of  all  these  classes.  This  diagram  will  help  the  teacher 
to  see  the  relation  of  these  classes  to  the  school. 

The  State 


School 

Officers 


Parents 

The  school  is  thus  vitally  related  to  the  state,  to  the  family  and 
the  home,  and  to  industrial  life,  and  should  be  the  intellectual  and 
social  center  of  the  community. 

III.  Aims  of  the  School. 

Education  is  preparation  to  live  completely. — Herbert  Spencer. 

Education  is  the  process  by  which  one  mind  forms  another  mind, 
and  one  heart  another  heart. — Jules  Simon. 

The  purpose  of  education  is  to  give  to  the  body  and  to  the  soul 
all  the  beauty  and  all  the  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable. — 
Plato. 

The  school  is  the  agent  or  institution  by  which  these  aims  of  edu¬ 
cation  are  realized.  The  four-fold  function  of  the  school  is  to  train 
the  body  for  health,  the  hand  for  skill,  the  head  for  thought,  and 


Tax-  . 
payers 


Teacher 

and 

Pupils 
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the  heart  for  goodness.  These  aims  are  expressed  in  graphic  form 
by  the  popular  badge  of  a  four-leaf  clover,  each  lobe  of  which  bears 
the  letter  H.  The  teacher  should  understand  that  the  school  itself 
is  the  agent  of  the  community  for  accomplishing  these  four  aims. 
These  aims  and  functions  of  the  school  may  be  expressed  thus : 


Heart-training 


Health- 

;raining 

Aims  and 
Functions 
of  the 
School 

Hand-training 


Head-training 


In  order  that  these  aims  may  be  attained,  the  every-day  work  of 
the  pupils  must  be  wisely  planned  and  carefully  directed.  The 
school  cannot  perform  its  proper  functions  unless  the  materials 
used  in  instruction  are  wisely  selected,  carefully  arranged  and 
graded,  and  properly  correlated.  Subjects  of  study  so  selected,  ar¬ 
ranged  and  correlated  constitute  a  course  of  study.  This  course  of 
study  is  the  teacher’s  guide-book.  Such  a  course,  consistently  fol¬ 
lowed,  makes  possible  the  steady,  unbroken  progress  of  the  pupil 
in  his  efforts  to  realize  the  aims  of  the  school. 


IV.  What  a  Course  of  Study  Must  Include. 

There  are  six  groups  of  allied  studies  which  the  laws  of  Iowa  re¬ 
quire  to  be  taught  in  all  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  state. 
Teachers  and  school  officers  should  know  what  these  studies  are  and 
why  each  must  be  an  essential  part  of  a  complete  course  of  study. 

1.  Language  and  Literature  Group : — This  is  the  first  and  most 
important  group  in  every  elementary  course.  It  includes  (1) 
Reading;  (2)  Spelling;  (3)  Phonics;  (4)  Writing;  '(5) 
Language  work  and  Composition;  (6)  Grammar;  (7)  English 
Classics. 

The  supreme  importance  of  this  group  of  studies  is  ap¬ 
parent  for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  These  studies  are  valuable  for  their  utility,  their  men¬ 
tal  discipline,  and  their  culture. 
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(b)  They  afford  the  means  of  communication  among  men, 
and  thus  make  possible  social  co-operation. 

(c)  They  constitute  the  chief  means  by  which  pupils  acquire 
knowledge  both  in  school  and  after  they  leave  the 
school. 

(d)  They  are  the  keys  that  unlock  the  treasures  of  civilized 
society  and  bring  the  pupil  into  intelligent  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  union  with  the  great  ideals  and  aspirations  of 
the  race  as  expressed  in  the  world’s  best  literature. 

2.  Science  Group : — In  the  elementary  course,  science  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  (1)  Nature  Study;  (2)  Geography;  (3)  Physiology 
and  Hygiene;  (4)  Elements  of  Science. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  these  studies  to  teach  the  pupil  his 
relation  to  his  environment. 

(a)  The  study  of  these  subjects  should  cultivate  the  pupil’s 
power  of  perception  and  open  his  eyes  to  see  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  world  about  him. 

(b)  They  should  reveal  to  the  child  the  beauty  of  the 
common  things  in  nature. 

(c)  They  should  give  him  a  respect  for  his  own  body  and  a 
knowledge  of  how  to  care  for  it. 

(d)  They  should  give  him  the  power  to  picture  vividly  the 
places  and  countries  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
senses,  and  teach  him  to  realize  how  closely  distant 
countries  are  bound  to  his  own  community  by  social, 
commercial,  or  political  ties. 

(e)  They  should  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  the  appreciative 
study  of  the  natural  sciences  later  in  his  course. 

3.  Mathematics  Group: — In  this  group  are  (1)  Numbers;  (2) 
Arithmetic;  (3)  Business  Forms.  The  aims  of  this  group  are 
exceedingly  practical. 

(a)  A  knowledge  of  numbers  and  arithmetic  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  every  department  of  learning.  The  les¬ 
sons  and  pages  and  paragraphs  in  the  reader  are  num¬ 
bered,  as  are  the  hours  of  the  day,  the  days  of  the  week 
and  the  month.  The  size  and  weight  of  all  objects  are 
expressed  in  numbers  and  ratios.  The  value  of  every 
article  in  the  school  room  or  out  of  it  is  measured  in 
arithmetical  terms.  The  length  of  rivers,  the  height  of 
mountains,  the  size  of  farms,  the  distance  from  house 
to  school  and  from  city  to  city,  are  all  computed  and 
expressed  by  means  of  arithmetic. 
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(b)  Through  the  study  of  arithmetic,  the  pupil  reduces  the 
world  to  an  orderly  and  comparatively  simple  system  of 
objects  and  forces  controlled  by  general  laws. 

(c)  These  studies  afford  the  basis  for  the  successful  pursuit 
of  all  the  exact  sciences  and  all  study  of  higher  mathe¬ 
matics. 

(d)  They  afford  a  direct  and  essential  preparation  for  the 
ordinary  business  transactions  of  daily  life. 

4.  History  Group: — This  group  comprises  (1)  Oral  Lessons;  (2) 
History;  (3)  Civics  of  Iowa. 

One  of  the  fundamental  defects  in  our  ordinary  elementary 
courses  of  study  is  that  they  make  no  provision  for  the  con¬ 
tinuous  and  systematic  study  of  history  in  the  lower  grades. 
To  postpone  the  study  of  history  until  the  sixth  or  seventh 
year  of  the  course  in  American  schools  is  little  less  than  crim¬ 
inal,  for  less  than  one  half  of  our  boys  and  girls  ever  complete 
the  work  of  the  first  six  grades.  Oral  lessons  in  history  in  the 
form  of  myths,  folk-lore,  legends,  traditions,  stories,  and  biog¬ 
raphies  should  have  a  place  in  all  elementary  courses  during 
the  first  five  years.  The  general  aims  of  the  history  group  of 
studies  are: 

(a)  To  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  intelligent  study  of  the 
text-book  in  United  States  History. 

(b)  To  direct  the  pupil’s  outside  reading  along  historical 
and  biographical  lines,  and  save  children  from  the 
slavery  to  the  trashy  reading  so  prevalent  everywhere. 

(c)  To  acquaint  pupils  with  human  actions,  motives,  and 
virtues  expressed  in  concrete  forms  in  the  lives  of  actual 
men  and  women ;  to  set  up  ideals  of  conduct  and  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  humanity ;  to  trace  the  origin,  growth,  and  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  state ;  to  reveal  the  relation  of  the  individual 
to  society;  and  to  inspire  the  children  in  our  schools 
with  an  intelligent  love  of  our  country  and  its  insti¬ 
tutions. 

(d)  To  teach  all  pupils  the  true  meaning,  value,  and  duties 
of  citizens  of  the  Republic. 

5.  Art  Group : — Included  in  this  group  are  (1)  Vocal  Music;  (2) 
Drawing;  (3)  Physical  Training.  These  studies  are  a  necess¬ 
ary  part  of  the  education  of  every  child. 

(a)  They  afford  the  only  means  and  opportunity  for 
aesthetic  culture  that  most  pupils  will  ever  have. 
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(b)  Vocal  music  affords  a  natural  opportunity  for  teaching 
good  bodily  habits,  correct  breathing,  and  distinct  ar¬ 
ticulation.  It  is  an  excellent  means  of  teaching  quick¬ 
ness  and  accuracy  of  sight  and  hearing,  arousing  right 
feeling,  and  concentrating  the  attention. 

(c)  Drawing,  painting,  and  handwork  are  easy,  natural,  and 
graphic  modes  of  expressing  ideas.  They  impress 
knowledge  upon  the  mind  in  the  most  effective  way, 
cultivate  accurate  observation,  stimulate  interest,  and 
form  the  basis  of  clear  and  definite  memory  images. 

6.  Vocational  Subjects The  trend  of  present-day  elementary 
education  is  away  from  the  extreme  bookishness  of  the  ordinary 
school  education.  This  trend  is  shown  in  the  laws,  recently 
enacted  in  so  many  states,  requiring  teachers  to  give  instruc¬ 
tion  in  vocational  subjects.  These  subjects  include  (1)  Ele¬ 
mentary  Agriculture;  (2)  Domestic  Science,  or  Household 
Arts;  (3)  Constructive  Work  and  the  Manual  Arts. 

The  aims  of  these  vocational  subjects  are  partly  educational 
and  partly  practical. 

(a)  They  should  afford  pupils  a  natural  and  welcome  re¬ 
lief  from  the  monotony  and  drudgery  of  continuous 
book  study. 

(b)  They  ought  to  lessen  the  evils  of  fatigue,  prevent  eye- 
strain,  offset  the  dangers  of  close  confinement  to  seats, 
and  encourage  pupils  to  express  and  apply  their  knowl¬ 
edge  as  fast  as  it  is  acquired. 

(c)  These  vocational  subjects  should  help  to  bridge  the 
chasm  between  the  life  of  the  school  and  the  life  outside 
the  school.  They  should  serve  to  connect  the  school 
with  the  home,  the  shop  and  the  field. 

(d)  They  should  stimulate  interest  in.  every  other  study  in 
the  course  and  vitalize  all  the  instruction  of  the  school 
by  revealing  to  the  pupil  the  worth  of  knowledge  as  a 
means  of  sustaining  life,  securing  the  comforts  of  the 
home,  and  ministering  in  manifold  ways  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  and  welfare  of  mankind. 

V.  Outline  of  the  Six  Groups  of  Subjects  by  Grades. 

Some  one  or  more  forms  of  each  of  these  six  groups  of  studies 
must  be  included  in  every  year’s  work  of  the  elementary  course. 

Teachers  should  study  the  outline  of  the  whole  course,  as  here 
given,  very  carefully  and  plan  their  work  in  accordance  with  it. 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  SIX  GROUPS  OF  SUBJECTS  ARRANGED  BY  GRADES. 
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VI.  The  Relation  of  Oral  Instruction  to  Text-Book  Instruction. 

In  the  beginning  grades,  the  instruction  in  all  subjects  must  be 
mainly  oral,  for  the  simple  reason  that  pupils  cannot  read.  From 
the  first,  oral  instruction  gradually  decreases  and  text-book  in¬ 
struction  correspondingly  increases.  In  rural  schools,  teachers  must 
employ  both  of  these  methods  and  should  strive  to  become  as  skill¬ 
ful  as  possible  in  each. 

The  relation  of  these  two  methods  of  instruction  to  each  other, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  should  be  used  in  each  of  the  eight 
grades  are  shown  in  the  diagram  below : 
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VIII.  Classification  of  Pupils. 

The  course  of  study  as  outlined  provides  for  five  divisions.  Read¬ 
ing  serves  as  the  most  convenient  and  logical  basis  of  classification. 

The  first  year  pupils,  or  all  pupils  who  read  in  the  first  reader, 
constitute  the  E  division.  All  the  pupils  who  read  in  the  second 
reader  should  be  classified  in  the  D  division.  Third  and  fourth 
year  pupils  are  to  be  classed  in  the  C  division,  provided  they  are 
correspondingly  advanced  in  their  other  studies.  The  B  division 
will  include  nearly  all  the  pupils  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  years,  or 
those  who  read  in  the  fourth  reader.  But  if  for  any  reasons,  pupils 
have  not  completed  the  work  of  the  C  division,  they  should  not  be 
promoted  to  the  B  division  simply  because  they  are  in  the  fourth 
reader  class.  All  pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years,  who  are 
in  the  fifth  reader  class  and  up  in  their  other  studies,  make  up  the 
A  division. 

In  many  rural  schools,  the  organization  and  classification  are 
exceedingly  faulty.  The  reasons  for  this  are  apparent.  Teachers 
and  school  directors  are  changed  too  frequently.  Families  move 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  and  their  children  lose 
time,  bring  no  grades  or  records  from  their  former  teachers,  and 
always  want  to  use  their  old  books.  Some  pupils  are  slow;  others 
fast.  Some  are  strong ;  others  are  not  able  to  carry  full  work.  Some 
pupils  are  regular  in  attendance;  while  others  are  very  irregular. 
Many  rural  schools  are  taught  by  inexperienced  teachers — high 
school  graduates  from  town,  who  never  attended  a  rural  school.  For 
all  these  reasons  it  may  be  that,  not  much  dependence  can  be  placed 
upon  the  classification  of  the  preceding  teacher. 

In  fact  the  classification  of  the  pupils  in  every  rural  school  will 
need  constant  change  and  readjustment.  The  “new  teacher”  should 
not  attempt  to  settle  all  the  problems  of  classification  the  first  day 
of  the  term.  All  the  help  possible  should  be  obtained  from  the 
register,  from  the  records  left  by  previous  teachers,  from  the  coun¬ 
ty  superintendent,  and  from  the  pupils  themselves.  Within  a  few 
days,  after  carefully  considering  the  case  of  each  pupil,  his  age, 
natural  ability,  and  attainments,  a  term  classification  should  be 
made,  placing  each  pupil  where  he  can  accomplish  the  best  results. 
Worthy  pupils  should  be  promoted  when  they  are  able  to  do  the 
work  of  the  next  higher  class.  Make  such  promotions  an  incentive 
to  do  good  work.  While  it  is  desirable  that  a  pupil  shall  recite 
in  the  same  division  in  all  his  studies,  yet  this  is  not  essential. 
Some  pupils  are  very  uneven  in  their  studies,  and  must  be  per- 
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mitted  to  recite  in  the  class  or  division  where  they  can  derive  the 
greatest  good.  Such  pupils  may  recite  arithmetic  in  the  A  division 
and  grammar  or  geography  in  the  B  division.  But  teachers  should 
try  very  hard  to  keep  all  pupils  classified  as  uniformly  as  possible. 
It  may  be  accepted  as  a  general  principle  that  the  more  irregular 
a  pupil’s  classification  becomes,  the  less  probability  there  is  that 
he  will  ever  complete  his  course. 

There  are  many  serious  obstacles  to  the  proper  classification  and 
grading  of  a  large  rural  school.  Some  of  these  are  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  classes  that  must  be  organized,  the  irregular  attendance  of 
pupils,  the  diversity  of  text-books,  the  lack  of  proper  records,  no 
well-defined  course  of  study,  and  the  opposition  of  parents.  Over¬ 
coming  these  obstacles  is  a  problem  in  school  management,  and 
success  will  depend  upon  the  energy,  tact,  patience,  and  good  sense 
of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  must  somehow  secure  regular  attendance 
of  pupils.  The  school  board  must  be  appealed  to  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  uniform  text-books.  In  the  absence  of  proper  records,  the 
skill  and  training  of  the  teacher  should  be  such  as  to  enable  her  to 
determine  fairly  accurately  the  ability  and  needs  of  each  individual 
pupil  and  to  work  out  the  proper  classification  of  the  school  as 
an  original  problem.  The  opposition  of  parents  must  be  removed 
by  personal  visits  and  explanations  that  will  convince  them  that 
the  teacher  is  sincerely  and  earnestly  striving  for  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  school  as  a  whole.  It  ought  to  be  clear  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  that  without  proper  classification,  efficient  instruction  is 
impossible  and  pupils  have  little  incentive  to  complete  the  ele¬ 
mentary  course. 

IX.  How  to  Reduce  the  Number  of  Classes. 

Hundreds  of  rural  schools  in  Iowa  contain  only  a  few  pupils. 
In  schools  with  only  five  or  six  pupils,  the  teacher’s  problem  is 
not  how  to  reduce  the  number  of  classes  but  how  to  increase  it. 
As  a  rule  these  small  schools  are  not  taught  by  competent,  wide¬ 
awake,  progressive  teachers,  and  the  progress  of  pupils  is  not  at 
all  satisfactory.  Sometimes  the  teacher  degenerates  into  a  mere 
time-killer. 

In  the  large  rural  schools  the  problem  of  reducing  the  number 
of  recitations  and  general  lessons  to  a  reasonable  number  is  a 
very  difficult  and  important  one.  However,  the  solution  of  this 
problem  is  not  impossible,  if  the  teacher  is  reasonably  competent, 
*  and  will  make  use  of  the  following  methods: 
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1.  The  number  of  classes  may  be  reduced  by  the  use  of  general 
lessons. 

The  outline  of  the  course  of  study  shows  at  a  glance 
what  subjects  can  be  handled  in  this  way.  Most  of  the 
work  in  writing,  drawing,  and  music  can  be  presented  in 
general  lessons  to  the  whole  school.  In  other  subjects,  like 
physiology,  oral  lessons  in  history,  and  elementary  agricul¬ 
ture,  one  such  general  lesson  may  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  school. 

2.  By  combining  classes,  grades,  or  divisions. 

Pupils  in  the  first  year,  E  division,  may  be  combined  with 
those  of  the  second  year,  D  division,  in  nature  study  or  in 
hand-work.  Pupils  in  the  second  and  third  years  should  be 
combined  in  arithmetic.  Classes  in  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  years  may  be  combined  in  spelling.  The  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  pupils  may  recite  together  in  arithmetic,  read¬ 
ing,  orthography,  history,  geography  or  physiology. 

3.  By  alternating  general  lessons,  classes,  subjects,  or  even 
dropping  out  a  whole  year  of  the  course. 

(a)  As  to  general  lessons.  The  teacher  may  alternate 
writing  with  drawing,  or  she  may  give  three  general 
lessons  a  week  in  writing  and  two  in  drawing.  Some 
subjects  like  the  manual  arts  may  have  to  be  crowded 
into  one  or  two  lessons  a  week. 

(b)  As  to  classes.  Owing  to  the  defective  classification 
of  previous  teachers,  it  may  be  impossible  to  combine 
classes  even  in  the  same  division.  If,  for  example,  the 
teacher  finds  it  necessary  to  maintain  small  classes  in 
the  eighth  year  in  order  that  pupils  may  finish  the 
course,  she  may  have  some  of  these  classes  recite  on 
alternate  days.  This  plan  should  not  be  used  in  the 
lower  grades  in  any  of  the  leading  branches. 

(c)  As  to  subjects.  Sometimes  it  will  be  best  to  drop  a 
subject  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  take  it  up 
for  the  second  half  of  the  year,  or  when  some  other 
subject  in  the  same  division  has  been  completed.  In 
such  cases,  longer  lessons  must  be  assigned,  for  pupils 
must  complete  the  subject  in  shorter  time.  But  such 
intensive  study  on  fewer  branches  will  permit  longer 
periods  for  recitation,  and  will  secure  better  results 
than  to  require  pupils  to  take  many  subjects,  with 
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shorter  lessons,  and  the  time  of  recitation  limited.  In 
many  schools  it  would  be  best  to  organize  classes  in 
some  of  the  subjects  only  every  other  year. 

(d)  As  to  years  of  the  course.  In  some  states,  elaborate 
plans  of  alternating  the  different  years  of  the  course 
have  been  worked  out.  By  this  system,  the  work  of 
an  entire  year  of  the  course,  or  all  the  work  except 
one  or  two  leading  subjects,  may  be  dropped  out  for 
one  year,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  classes,  and 
increasing  the  length  of  the  recitation  period.  The 
next  year,  classes  are  organized  in  the  studies  that 
have  been  dropped,  and  no  new  classes  are  formed 
for  the  previous  year’s  work.  In  beginning  such  a 
plan,  classes  must  be  formed  in  all  the  subjects  of  the 
first  year,  but  in  the  second  year’s  work,  new  classes 
are  organized  in  reading,  numbers,  and  spelling  only. 
In  the  following  year,  new  classes  are  organized  in  all 
the  subjects  of  the  second  year,  but  no  new  classes 
are  formed  in  the  first  year  except  reading,  numbers, 
and  spelling. 

This  plan  may  work  well  in  some  schools,  especially  if 
the  work  is  carefully  supervised  by  a  competent  county 
superintendent,  but  it  is  too  elaborate  and  rigid  for  general 
use.  It  is  wholly  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  classes  to 
a  reasonable  basis,  unless  under  exceptional  conditions,  if 
teachers  classify  their  schools  on  the  plan  outlined  in  this 
course  of  study  and  make  a  judicious  use  of  the  various 
methods  here  outlined  for  reducing  the  number  of  recitations. 

4.  By  correlation  of  subjects. 

(a)  Within  the  same  group.  The  course  of  study  con¬ 
sists  of  six  groups  of  closely  related  subjects,  as  al¬ 
ready  explained.  Correlation  within  these  groups  is 
always  possible.  Language  and  reading  may  be  com¬ 
bined  in  one  class.  Other  good  opportunities  for 
teaching  two  subjects  in  one  class  are  phonics  with 
reading  in  the  first  year;  reading  with  language  or 
spelling  in  the  second  year;  construction  work  with 
household  arts  in  the  sixth  year;  readinsr  with  or¬ 
thography  in  the  eighth  year. 
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(b)  Correlation  between  studies  in  different  groups. 

Each  year  of  the  course  affords  excellent  opportun¬ 
ities  for  such  correlation.  Classes  can  be  combined 
in  nature  study  and  agriculture,  numbers  and  hand¬ 
work,  oral  history  and  language,  drawing  and  manual 
arts  or  constructive  work,  geography  and  agriculture. 

With  all  these  different  methods  by  which  the  number  of  classes 
may  be  diminished,  there  is  little  excuse  for  permitting  the  use  of 
a  program  of  30  classes  even  in  our  largest  rural  schools. 

5.  By  the  monitorial  plan. 

In  case  it  seems  impossible  to  reduce  the  number  of  classes 
below  28,  it  would  seem  imperative  that  the  teacher  should 
have  some  assistance.  In  a  large  school  there  is  usually  some 
advanced  pupil,  who  with  a  little  encouragement  and  in¬ 
struction  could  take  charge  of  some  work  in  the  lower  grades 
and  render  the  teacher  valuable  assistance  in  many  ways. 

X.  Program  of  Recitations  and  Study  Periods. 

The  program  is  a  specific  plan  for  the  daily  work  of  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  school,  including  the  teacher. 

1.  Objects. 

(a)  It  is  the  chief  means  of  keeping  the  teacher  in  con¬ 
stant  and  helpful  co-operation  and  unity  with  all  the 
classes  of  the  school  and  all  the  pupils  of  each  class. 

(b)  Without  such  a  pre-arranged  and  systematic  schedule 
of  recitations  and  study  periods,  there  would  be  hes¬ 
itation,  delays,  great  loss  of  time  and  energy,  and  con¬ 
stant  temptation  for  pupils  to  putter  over  their  work 
or  shirk  it  altogether. 

(c)  A  good  program  is  a  great  aid  in  the  easy  control 
of  the  school,  for  when  pupils  know  just  what  their 
work  for  each  period  is,  just  when  each  lesson  is  to 
be  prepared  and  recited,  there  is  no  excuse  for  idleness 
and  no  time  for  mischief.  The  program  is  a  silent 
monitor,  calling  every  pupil  to  perform  the  duty  near¬ 
est  at  hand.  It  represents  steady,  regular,  rational 
authority,  and  makes  this  the  guiding  principle  of  the 
school,  rather  than  the  spasmodic,  irregular,  personal 
authority  of  the  teacher. 

(d)  The  program  is  a  valuable  agent  in  training  pupils  in 
habits  of  regularity,  methodical  work,  obedience  to 
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rightful  authority,  and  a  sense  of  personal  responsibil¬ 

ity. 

(e)  The  program  enables  the  work  of  the  school  to  be  done 
with  the  least  amount  of  noise,  friction  and  nervous 
strain.  It  concentrates  the  efforts  of  the  pupil  upon 
one  thing  at  a  time.  It  secures  the  exercise  of  all  the 
different  powers  of  the  child,  and  enables  the  teacher 
to  make  specific  daily  preparation  for  every  exercise. 

2.  Factors  in  the  Problem  of  Making  a  Program. 

While  schools  vary  greatly  in  the  number  and  the  age  of 
the  pupils,  the  studies,  and  the  number  of  classes  required, 
still  there  are  certain  factors  in  all  schools  that  are  constant 
and  fundamental,  and  must,  therefore,  be  prominent  in  de¬ 
termining  the  program.  These  constant  factors  are  (a)  the 
time  element;  (b)  the  subjects  and  their  relative  importance; 
(c)  the  succession  of  studies. 

(a)  The  time  element.  This  includes  (1)  the  length  of 
the  school  year;  (2)  the  length  of  the  school  day;  (3) 
time  to  be  deducted  for  intermissions.  In  Iowa  the 
length  of  the  school  year  in  the  country  districts  is 
usually  eight  months  of  twenty  days  each,  or  160 
days  each  year.  The  school  day  is  very  generally  six 
hours,  although  there  is  a  tendency  to  shorten  this 
time  somewhat  in  the  primary  grades.  There  are  two 
recesses  of  fifteen  minutes  eaclf,  and  an  hour  for  noon 
intermission.  This  gives  the  teacher  five  and  one  half 
hours,  or  330  minutes  each  day  for  actual  instruction. 
It  is  of  vital  importance  that  this  time  should  be  used 
to  the  best  advantage  and  should  be  properly  appor¬ 
tioned  among  the  various  subjects  included  in  the 
course  of  study. 

(b)  The  subjects  and  their  relative  importance.  The 
course  of  study,  as  already  explained,  includes  six 
groups  of  closely  related  subjects.  In  determining  the 
time  each  group  and  subject  should  receive,  the  teach¬ 
er  should  consider  (1)  its  importance  as  a  means  of 
the  further  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  the  pupil;  (2) 
its  value  as  practical  and  permanent  knowledge;  (3) 
the  degree  in  which  it  affords  mental  training  in  some 
specific  line;  (4)  its  relative  difficulty  as  compared 
with  other  subjects. 
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The  following  division  of  time  among  the  six  groups 
of  studies  is  suggested: 


Groups  of  Studies 

Per  cent  of  time  for 
each  group 

Number  of  minutes 
for  each  group 

1.  Language 

40  per  cent 

130  minutes 

2.  Science 

12  per  cent 

40  minutes 

3.  Mathematics 

15  per  cent 

50  minutes 

4.  History 

10  per  cent 

35  minutes 

5.  Art 

8  per  cent 

25  minutes 

6.  Vocational  Subjects 

15  per  cent 

50  minutes 

These  estimates  give  the  average  time  for  each  group 
for  the  entire  eight  years  of  the  course,  and  are,  of 
course,  subject  to  some  modifications  in  the  different 
years.  In  the  lower  grades,  language  may  fairly  claim 
the  full  130  minutes,  for,  language  is  the  tool  which 
the  pupils  must  learn  to  use  in  order  to  master  the 
other  subjects  of  the  course  or  use  books  independently. 
In  the  higher  grades,  language  should  receive  less  time 
and  science  and  history  more  time  than  that  given  in 
the  table.  Again,  fifty  minutes  a  day  for  arithmetic 
is  altogether  too  much  for  the  first  two  years  of  the 
course  and  the  time  taken  from  arithmetic  should  he 
given  to  hand-work  and  general  exercises. 

(c)  The  succession  of  studies.  All  teachers  soon  discover 
that  some  periods  of  the  day  are  more  favorable  for 
study  than  other  periods.  Young  pupils  are  easily 
fatigued.  Reading,  spelling  and  writing  are  very  tax¬ 
ing  to  beginners.  The  signs  of  fatigue  are  loss  of 
ability  to  give  attention,  decrease  in  the  accuracy  and 
rapidity  of  work,  weakened  power  of  perception  and 
memory,  lack  of  self-control,  and  greater  irritability. 
The  offsets  to  fatigue  which  are  under  the  teacher’s 
direct  control  are  a  well  arranged  program,  change  of 
work,  rest  periods,  free  play,  general  exercises,  and 
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interest  in  school  work.  The  child  in  the  school  is 
confronted  every  day  with  many  new  and  difficult 
problems,  and  to  meet  the  daily  demands  made  upon 
him  he  must  use  to  the  utmost  his  nervous  energy. 
Every  unfavorable  circumstance,  every  fit  of  fretful¬ 
ness  or  bit  of  nervousness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
makes  the  pupil ’s  task  harder  and  more  life-destroying. 

Principles  Governing  the  Making  of  the  School  Program. 

(a)  The  daily  program  should  provide  for  study  periods 
as  well  as  for  recitations.  Definite  work  should  be 
planned  for  every  class  and  every  pupil  during  the 
entire  day. 

(b)  Every  subject  and  every  group  of  subjects  in  the 
course  of  study  must  receive  the  time  and  attention 
that  its  relative  importance  demands. 

(c)  The  length  of  the  recitations  and  study  periods  should 
be  determined  by  the  age  of  the  pupils  and  the  nature 
of  the  subject. 

(d)  Where  the  number  of  classes  would  be  too  great  to 
permit  effective  work  in  the  recitation,  studies  must 
alternate,  classes  must  be  combined,  or  some  capable 
pupil  must  be  utilized  as  an  assistant. 

(e)  The  program  must  be  planned  and  adapted  to  fit  the 
needs  of  the  particular  school. 

(f)  Exercises,  like  writing  and  drawing,  requiring  steady 
muscles,  should  not  come  immediately  after  recess. 

(g)  Variety  of  occupation,  intervals  of  relaxation,  general 
exercises,  periods  for  the  individual  help  of  pupils 
should  be  provided  for. 

(h)  Very  little  home  work  should  be  demanded  of  younger 
pupils.  If  home  work  is  required  of  advanced  pupils, 
it  should  not  be  arithmetic  or  grammar. 

(i)  The  studies  which  require  the  greatest  expenditure  of 
nervous  force  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  should  be  given 
the  most  favorable  periods  of  the  day. 

(j)  Teachers  should  follow  the  program  conscientiously 
and  should  require  pupils  to  follow  it. 

(k)  A  copy  of  the  program  should  be  given  to  every  pupil 
who  is  able  to  read  it,  and  the  program  should  be 
copied  in  the  register  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  teacher. 
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The  suggestive  program  following  is  intended  for 
large  rural  schools  where  all  five  divisions  are  repre¬ 
sented.  It  is  not  to  be  followed  slavishly,  but  must 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  school.  Such  adapta¬ 
tion  must  be  left  very  largely  to  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher. 

4.  Suggestive  Program  for  Rural  School. 
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5.  Suggestions  to  Teachers. 

(a)  Adapt  this  program  to  fit  the  needs  of  your  school. 
Change  it  as  your  school  changes.  In  many  schools, 
especially  in  the  winter  term,  there  will  be  no  E 
division.  In  other  schools,  there  will  be  no  pupils  in 
the  A  division.  No  matter  what  divisions  are  lacking 
the  general  result  will  be  to  give  you  fewer  recitations 
and  longer  time  for  each. 

(b)  Ask  each  pupil,  who  is  able  to  write,  to  make  a  neat 
copy  of  the  school  program  and  keep  it  on  his  desk. 
It  is  a  program  of  study  and  occupations  as  well  as 
of  recitations.  Train  pupils  to  follow  it  faithfully. 
While  classes  change  for  recitations,  see  that  pupils 
who  need  to  do  so  change  their  seat  work  according 
to  the  program.  Let  them  get  the  books  and  materials 
they  will  need;  carefully  arrange  seat  work  for  the 
younger  pupils;  give  any  helps  or  directions  neces¬ 
sary,  and  then  permit  no  questions,  interruptions  or 
change  of  work  during  recitations.  The  results  of  this 
careful  supervision  of  the  study  periods  and  seat  work 
of  pupils  will  be  greatly  improved  recitations  and 
better  order. 

(c)  Play  periods  are  provided  for  the  pupils  in  the  E  and 
D  divisions.  Do  not  keep  these  children  confined  to 
their  seats  for  a  whole  quarter  of  the  day  at  a  time. 
Direct  their  play  periods  along  educational  lines.  Let 
the  play  be  out  door  games,  care  of  a  school  garden, 
gathering  material  for  nature  study,  or  drawing  from 
nature.  Train  some  of  the  older  pupils  to  supervise 
the  play  period. 

(d)  The  program  provides  for  a  library  period  in  the 
three  higher  divisions.  Encourage  pupils  to  use  this 
period  for  such  work.  Let  each  pupil  select  any  book 
he  likes  and  read  it  for  the  one  period  only,  provided 
he  returns  the  book  to  the  library  at  the  close  of  the 
period.  These  library  periods  come  at  different  times 
in  the  divisions  so  that  three  pupils  may  have  the  use 
of  the  same  book  each  day.  The  objects  of  the  library 
period  are  to  encourage  pupils  to  form  the  reading 
habit,  to  cultivate  rapid  reading,  to  rest  pupils,  and 
to  get  pupils  to  use  the  library  as  a  means  of  sup¬ 
plementing  their  text-books. 
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(e)  Every  school  should  be  supplied  with  a  supplementary 
series  of  readers  and  copies  enough  for  each  pupil  in 
the  class.  This  will  enable  the  teacher  to  combine  the 
pupils  in  the  C,  B,  and  A  divisions  into  three  reading 
classes,  as  provided  for  in  the  program.  Thus  the  B 
division,  made  up  of  pupils  some  of  whom  are  in  the 
fifth  year  and  others  in  the  sixth  year,  may  read  the 
fourth  reader  of  one  series  the  first  year  and  the 
fourth  reader  in  the  supplementary  series  the  next 
year,  reciting  together  in  one  class.  The  same  plan 
can  be  worked  in  the  other  divisions  and  in  other 
studies.  No  fourth  reader  in  any  series  contains 
enough  reading  material  for  two  years’  work. 

(f)  If  time  is  limited,  music  may  alternate  with  oral  his¬ 
tory.  The  two  higher  divisions  may  be  excused  from 
the  lessons  in  oral  history.  Full  directions  for  present¬ 
ing  such  lessons  will  be  found  in  the  outlines  on  history. 

(g)  The  outlines  in  nature  study  include  oral  lessons  in 
physiology  and  hygiene,  and  if  these  lessons  are  taught 
as  outlined,  they  will  fully  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  law  in  regard  to  instruction  in  the  effects  of  stimu¬ 
lants  and  narcotics.  No  separate  classes  should  be  or¬ 
ganized  in  physiology  in  the  lower  grades, 

(h)  Language  should  be  correlated  with  nature  study,  ele¬ 
mentary  agriculture  and  hand  work  in  the  lower  di¬ 
visions.  Lessons  in  these  subjects  may  be  alternated  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  the  school. 

(i)  The  program  provides  that  the  last  fifteen  minutes  of 
each  day  shall  be  devoted  to  general  lessons  in  all 
divisions.  These  general  lessons  include  hand  work, 
constructive  work,  manual  arts,  and  domestic  science. 
These  last  fifteen  minutes  are  usually  the  most  trying 
portion  of  the  school  day  for  both  teacher  and  pupils. 
If  the  period  is  used  as  indicated  in  the  program,  it 
will  permit  freedom  of  movement,  relieve  the  strain  of 
the  day’s  work,  and  enable  the  teacher  to  plan,  suggest, 
explain,  inspect,  and  oversee  the  constructive  work  in 
all  divisions.  Much  of  the  work,  after  being  carefully 
planned  with  the  pupils,  should  be  worked  out  by 
them  at  home  or  during  other  periods  of  the  day  and 
then  brought  to  the  class  for  inspection. 
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In  some  schools  it  will  be  a  good  plan  to  combine 
agriculture  with  this  constructive  work,  alternating  the 
subjects  and  lengthening  the  period.  This  will  enable 
the  teacher  to  take  the  pupils  out  on  pleasant  days  for 
gardening  or  field  observation. 

Again,  many  teachers,  especially  those  who  are  just 
beginning  work  in  these  vocational  subjects,  should  not 
attempt  to  have  daily  recitations  in  them  at  first.  Such 
teachers  should  omit  all  other  classes  on  Fridays  after 
recess  in  the  afternoon  and  devote  the  entire  75  min¬ 
utes  to  vocational  studies,  correlating  the  subjects  as 
seems  best  adapted  to  local  conditions.  This  enables 
the  teacher  to  plan  the  work  carefully  and  prepare  her¬ 
self  thoroughly  for  this  special  weekly  lesson.  Full 
suggestions  for  the  correlation  of  these  studies  are 
Q  given  under  the  outlines  for  vocational  subjects. 

XI.  Reviews. 

Reviews,  both  oral  and  written,  are  a  necessary  part  of  the 
work  in  every  good  school.  It  is  a  shame  that  so  many  pupils  in 
the  higher  grades  have  never  learned  the  multiplication  table  thor¬ 
oughly,  nor  the  standard  weights  and  measures,  nor  the  most  fun¬ 
damental  definitions  in  any  subject.  There  are  somethings  in  the 
course  that  must  be  so  mastered  by  means  of  drill,  repetition, 
and  review  that  they  become  second  nature  or  automatic  to  the 
pupil.  Oral  review  should  form  a  part  of  almost  every  recitation. 
Written  reviews  should  be  given  frequently  in  all  subjects.  Such 
reviews  reveal  to  the  teacher  the  success  or  failure  of  her  instruc¬ 
tion,  emphasize  essentials,  serve  as  an  excellent  exercise  in 
language,  and  are  the  best  test  of  the  pupils’  spelling,  penmanship, 
and  grammar.  These  written  reviews  need  not  be  required  at 
regular  intervals.  They  need  not  come  in  all  subjects  or  all  di¬ 
visions  at  the  same  time.  They  should  come  in  one  division  or 
one  subject  on  one  day,  and  in  some  other  subject  or  division  an¬ 
other  day.  They  should  be  required  on  the  completion  of  a  topic 
or  a  well  defined  portion  of  the  subject  rather  than  at  the  end  of 
the  month.  Thus  the  burden  of  looking  over  papers  will  not  be 
great  for  the  teacher. 

XII.  Examinations. 

It  is  not  stating  the  fact  too  strongly  to  say  that  very  much  of 

the  odium  which  attaches  to  examinations  is  due  to  the  ignorance 
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of  the  pupils  or  to  the  incompetence  and  sheer  laziness  of  teachers. 
1  honest  and  competent  teachers  will  hold  examinations.  They 
are  a  necessary  part  of  the  pupil’s  training.  They  are  the  best 
means  and  the  only  means  of  revealing  certain  facts  regarding  the 
a  n  i  y  of  pupils  and  the  quality  of  the  teacher ’s  instruction.  They 
supplement  the  other  means  of  knowing  whether  pupils  are  de¬ 
serving  of  promotion  or  graduation.  They  form  the  basis  of  a 
system  of  permanent  records  of  the  pupil’s  work.  They  stimulate 
pupils  to  review  and  assimilate  the  subject  matter  that  he  has 
been  studying,  and  arouse  him  to  put  forth  his  best  effort. 

It  is  the  abuse  of  the  examination,  not  the  use  of  it,  that  is  to 
e  condemned.  It  is  an  abuse  of  examinations  to  reduce  them  to 
a  system”;  to  make  them  the  only  basis  of  promotion;  to  make 
them  a  club  or  an  ogre  to  scare  pupils  into  “being  good”;  to  make 
much  use  of  them  before  the  fourth  year ;  to  permit  pupils’to  cheat  • 
to  e  dishonest  or  partial  in  the  framing  of  questions,  the  conduct 
of  the  examinations,  or  the  grading  of  the  papers. 

There  are  some  pupils  who  may  be  excused  from  writing  the 
full  examination,  and  there  are  other  over-nervous  or  weak  pupils 
or  those  who  have  been  sick  recently,  or  girls  in  the  adolescent 
stage,  that  should  be  excused  from  the  examination  altogether. 
In  such  individual  cases,  the  teacher  may  require  oral  tests,  written 
summaries  of  outlines,  or  additional  reference  work.  Many  sug¬ 
gestions  for  properly  conducting  examinations  are  given  in  the 
instructions  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  regarding 
the  final  examinations  for  graduation  from  the  elementary  schools. 

XIII.  Final  Examination  and  Graduation. 

The  laws  of  Iowa  provide  that,  “Any  person  of  school  age 
who  is  a  resident  of  a  school  corporation  which  does  not  offer  a 
four  year  high  school  course  and  who  has  completed  the  course  as 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  such  cor¬ 
poration  shall  be  permitted  to  attend  any  public  high  school  or 

county  high  school  in  the  state  approved  in  like  manner,  that  will 
receive  him.” 

Any  person  applying  for  admission  to  any  high  school  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  present  the  officials  of  said  high 
school  the  affidavit  of  his  or  her  father,  mother  or  guardian  that 
such  applicant  is  of  school  age  and  a  resident  of  a  school  district 
of  this  state,  specifying  the  district.  He  shall  also  present  a  certifi¬ 
cate  signed  by  the  county  superintendent  showing  proficiency  in 
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the  common  school  branches,  reading,  orthography,  arithmetic, 
physiology,  grammar,  civics  of  Iowa,  geography,  United  States 
history,  penmanship  and  music.” 

The  State  Superintendent  has  issued  the  following  regulations 
in  regard  to  the  eighth  grade  examinations: 

The  following  regulations  were  prepared  by  a  committee  of 
County  Superintendents  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  recommends  that  in  so  far  as  possible  they  may  be  uniformly 
adopted  throughout  the  state.  Chapter  146,  Acts  of  the  Thirty- 
fourth  General  Assembly,  gives  to  the  rural  eighth  grade  examina¬ 
tions  a  new  significance  which  makes  them  one  of  the  important 
duties  of  a  County  Superintendent.  Great  care  should  be  ob¬ 
served  in  conducting  these  examinations.  Such  plans  as  will  serve 
the  largest  number  of  pupils,  yet  protect  the  interests  of  the 
public  schools,  should  be  followed.  Eminent  fairness  both  to 
pupils  and  their  home  districts  should  be  maintained. 

Papers  should  be  graded  fairly  without  too  much  regard  to 
technicalities.  The  chief  desire  is  to  know  that  the  pupil  is 
ready  to  leave  the  common  school  branches  and  that  he  could  carry 
the  advanced  work  with  credit. 

Permanent  records  should  be  made  in  all  cases  whether  the  pupil 
is  successful  or  not.  The  county  can  well  afford  to  give  suitable 
help  to  properly  conduct  the  work. 

The  law  now  makes  it  mandatory  that  an  examination  in  Civics 
shall  be  given.  Pupils  should  be  given  as  thorough  a  course  as 
possible,  particularly  with  reference  to  Iowa.  Questions  in  Agri¬ 
culture  have  been  prepared  and  may  be  used  at  the  discretion  of 
County  Superintendents.  However,  no  pupil  should  be  deprived 
of  a  diploma  because  he  has  failed  to  write  Agriculture  or  has 
not  made  a  passing  grade  in  that  particular  subject. 

I.  Time  and  Number  of  Examinations. — Two  final  examina¬ 
tions  shall  be  held  each  year — the  first  one  on  the  last  Friday  and 
Thursday  preceding  of  February ;  the  second  on  the  first  Thursday 
and  Friday  in  May. 

II.  Subjects  Required. —  (a)  Major  subjects:  Arithmetic,  Gram¬ 
mar,  History,  Geography,  Physiology,  Civics. 

(b)  Minor  subjects:  Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Music. 

Note. — Minor  subjects  are  so  specified  because  of  difficulty  in  testing 
pupil’s  ability  satisfactorily  by  examination  in  these  branches. 
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III.  Eligibility — February  Examination. — To  be  eligible  to 
enter  these  examinations  a  pupil  must  (a)  have  been  enrolled  in 
school  for  at  least  six  weeks  preceding  the  date  of  the  examina¬ 
tion;  (b)  must  have  been  during  that  time  regularly  classified 
in  the  Eighth  Grade;  (c)  and  the  teacher  must,  twenty  days 
prior  to  the  examination,  report  the  names  of  all  applicants  to  the 
County  Superintendent,  certifying  to  their  eligibility  and  recom¬ 
mending  them  for  admission  to  the  examination. 

IV.  Eligibility — May  Examination. — New  applicants  entering 
the  May  examination,  will  be  governed  by  the  same  rules  of 
eligibility  as  for  February  tests.  Pupils  failing  in  not  more  than 
three  (3)  major  subjects  in  the  February  test,  may  receive  credit 
in  the  May  test  for  all  grades  of  75  per  cent  or  above.  Grades 
below  75  per  cent  shall  not  be  credited  in  the  second  trial. 

Pupils  failing  in  more  than  (3)  major  subjects  must  write  in 
all  subjects  in  the  second  trial. 

V.  Preparation  of  Questions, — The  State  Superintendent  at  the 
spring  conference  shall  appoint  a  committee  of  County  Superin¬ 
tendents  to  prepare  lists  of  questions  for  the  following  school 
year.  The  lists  will  be  printed  and  distributed  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  the  counties 
of  the  state  as  requested  by  the  County  Superintendents. 

VI.  Plan  of  Conducting  Examinations. — We  recommend  that 
wherever  feasible,  the  examinations  be  held  at  central  points  in 
charge  of  special  conductors  appointed  by  the  County  Superin¬ 
tendent.  If  such  plan  is  not  feasible,  the  County  Superintendent 
shall  use  his  best  judgment  in  adopting  a  plan  such  as  will  insure 
fairness  and  justice  to  all  applicants. 

VII.  Grading  Papers. — All  papers  must  be  graded  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  County  Superintendent,  and  all 
final  markings  must  be  passed  upon  by  the  County  Superintendent. 

VIII.  Supplying  Questions  to  Conductors. — Enough  lists  to 
supply  each  applicant  with  one  set  of  questions  shall  be  sent  by 
the  County  Superintendent  to  the  conductors  in  charge  in  time 
for  the  examinations.  The  questions  required  for  each  half-day 
shall  be  inclosed  in  separate  sealed  envelopes,  which  may  not  be 
opened  until  the  beginning  of  the  half-day  session  specified. 

Note. — Pupils  of  Eighth  Grades  in  city  or  parochial  schools  may  be 
admitted  to  these  examinations  by  arrangement  between  the  County 
Superintendent  and  the  superintendent  or  principal  in  charge. 
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IX.  Program. — The  following  program  shall  be  followed: 

A.  M.  Thursday:  Reading,  Grammar. 

P.  M.  Thursday:  History,  Spelling,  Physiology. 

A.  M.  Friday:  Arithmetic,  Civics,  Special  Subjects. 

P.  M.  Friday:  Geography,  Music. 

Note  1. — Afternoon  subjects  may  not  be  taken  in  the  forenoon.  Each 
half  day’s  work  must  be  kept  a  unit. 

Note  2. — Answer  papers  shall  be  collected  by  the  conductors  in  charge 
immediately  upon  conclusion  of  the  work  and  shall  in  no  case  be  returned 
to  pupils  for  correction. 

X.  Penmanship  and  Reading  Grades. — Conductors  shall  grade 
applicants  in  Oral  Reading  on  scale  of  100  per  cent,  this  grade 
to  be  averaged  with  grade  in  Written  Reading  marked  on  the  same 
basis. 

Grade  in  penmanship  shall  be  judged  from  general  appearance 
of  all  papers  written  by  candidate,  all  such  papers  to  be  written 
with  pen  and  ink. 

XI.  Supplementary  Rules. — Whenever  these  rules  may  seem  in¬ 
sufficient  to  meet  special  conditions,  the  County  Superintendents 
may  supplement  them  with  such  additional  regulations,  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  foregoing,  as  seem  desirable. 

XII.  Any  applicant  securing  an  average  of  75  per  cent  with 
no  grade  below  70  per  cent  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  diploma 
or  certificate  of  graduation  from  the  county  superintendent  of 
the  county  in  which  such  applicant  took  the  examination. 

A.  M.  Deyoe, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Eighth  grade  pupils  who  pass  this  final  examination  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  diploma  of  graduation.  A  common  form  of  this  diploma 
is  given  below. 

EIGHTH  GRADE  DIPLOMA. 

This  certifies  that . has  satis¬ 

factorily  completed  the  Course  of  Study  prescribed  for  the  Eighth  Grade 

of  the .  County  Public  Schools  and  is  entitled  to 

Admission  to  the  High  School  Department. 

Given  at . .  Iowa,  this . day  of . 191... 

Teacher.  County  Superintendent. 

Pupils  who  receive  this  diploma  are  also  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  County  Superintendent  a  certificate  admitting  them  to  any 
approved  high  school  in  the  state  that  will  receive  them,  tuition  in 
such  high  schools  being  free  to  eighth  grade  graduates  not  to  exceed 
$3.50  per  month. 
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A  copy  of  the  certificate  in  use  in  Hancock  County  is  given. 


HIGH  SCHOOL 
ADMISSION  CERTIFICATE 

This  Certifies  that . ot 

. District  No . .  of . Twp., 

has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  following 
branches: 


Reading. . . . . Civics  of  Iowa 

Orthography . Geography _ 

Arithmetic . U.  S.  History. 

Physiology . Penmanship. . 

Grammar . Music . 


and  is  therefore  entitled  to  this  Certificate  of  Admission  to  any 

High  School  receiving  h . 

Given  at  Garner,  Hancock  County,  Iowa,  this . 

day  of . 191 - 

No .  . 

County  Superintendent. 


XIV.  Rural  School  Commencement  Exercises. 

Every  county  superintendent  should  provide  for  township  or 
county  commencement  exercises,  at  which  pupils  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  common  school  course  may  receive  their  diplomas  and 
certificates.  Such  commencement  exercises  may  he  made  a  power¬ 
ful  means  of  uplift  educationally  to  the  whole  community.  An  all 
day  program,  consisting  of  essays,  declamations,  or  a  class  play 
by  the  graduates,  may  be  prepared.  A  good  speaker  may  be  en¬ 
gaged.  A  picnic  dinner  may  be  planned  for.  Games,  and  ath¬ 
letics,  and  contests  between  the  various  schools  may  have  a  place. 
The  best  work  of  the  graduates  of  the  schools  from  which  they 
come  may  be  placed  on  exhibit.  Parents,  teachers,  and  school 
officers  should  encourage  pupils  in  every  way  to  complete  the 
common  school  course,  and  to  make  the  rural  school  course  worth 
completing,  for  more  than  one  half  of  the  children  of  our  state 
will  never  receive  any  other  education  than  that  afforded  by  our 
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rural  schools.  Life  on  the  farm  should  be  made  attractive  to  the 
boys  and  girls.  The  worth  of  the  farmer  to  civilization  should 
be  emphasized.  Country  children  should  be  taught  that  all  other 
vocations  of  life  depend  upon  the  farm,  and  that: 

“The  farmer’s  wealth  is  nobly  won; 

He’s  partner  with  the  soil  and  sun; 

He’s  partner  with  the  seas  and  rain; 

And  no  man  loses  by  his  gain. 

No  other  class  holds  him  in  thrall, 

For  the  farmer,  he  must  feed  us  all.” 

“God  bless  the  man  that  sows  the  wheat, 

That  gives  us  bread,  and  fruit,  and  meat; 

May  his  purse  be  heavy  and  his  heart  be  light, 

His  fields  and  home  be  free  from  blight; 

God  bless  the  seed  his  hands  let  fall, 

For  the  farmer,  he  must  feed  us  all.” 

Above  the  entrance  of  the  magnificent  union  depot  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  are  the  words:  “The  farm,  best  home  of  the 
family ;  main  source  of  national  wealth;  foundation  of  civilized 
society.  ” 

To  help  realize  this  ideal  is  the  mission  of  our  rural  schools. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  may  not  be  our  best  schools. 


A  Successful  School  Garden— Waukon. 


WfMm 


Studying  Corn  in  Class. 


Courtesy  of  Iowa  State  College 


Children  should  be  taught  to  eat  lunch  in  a  proper  manner 


Picking  seed  corn  in  the  field  before  the  frost  comes. 

Courtesy  of  Iowa  State  College 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 


AND 

Manual  of  Methods 

FOR  THE 

Iowa  Elementary  Schools. 


A  WORD  TO  THE  TEACHER. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  length  of  the  school  year  in  the 
rural  districts  of  Iowa  is  eight  months.  The  elementary  course 
comprises  eight  years  of  work.  Eight  years  of  eight  months  each 
gives  64  months  that  the  average  rural  pupil  should  attend  school 
to  complete  the  course. 

In  this  course  of  study,  one  month's  work  in  each  branch  is 
taken  as  the  unit  in  that  subject.  All  subjects  like  reading  and 
arithmetic,  that  run  through  the  entire  course  are  outlined  in  64 
units.  Subjects  that  do  not  run  through  the  entire  course  are 
numbered  to  correspond  with  reading  and  arithmetic.  Thus,  if  a 
subject  is  not  introduced  until  the  beginning  of  the  third  year 
its  first  unit  will  be  numbered  17. 

Pupils  who  are  properly  classified  will  study  the  same  num¬ 
bered  units  of  work  in  all  subjects.  If  a  pupil  is  studying  unit 
24  in  reading,  unit  24  in  arithmetic,  unit  24  in  language,  and  so 
on  in  all  other  subjects,  he  is  even  with  the  course,  and  is  just 
completing  the  work  of  the  third  year.  Pupils  should  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  months,  not  by  terms  or  years.  They  should  be  held 
for  each  month’s  work  in  all  the  most  important  subjects.  No 
child  should  be  permitted  to  “skip”  work,  nor  should  any  pupil 
receive  credit  for  a  whole  year’s  work  when  he  attends  school 
only  part  of  the  year,  unless  he  passes  a  satisfactory  examination 
OB  the  work  omitted. 
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This  course  of  study  is  intended  for  your  use  and  help  and 
guidance.  Under  the  laws  of  Iowa,  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  has  prescribed  this  course  for  our  elementary  schools. 
The  Department  has  spared  no  pains  to  render  this  book  as  per¬ 
fect  as. possible,  but  if  this  course  is  to  be  of  any  real  benefit  to 
the  schools  of  the  state,  IT  MUST  BE  USED  BY  THE  TEACH¬ 
ER.  It  is  paid  for  with  the  money  of  the  state,  and  it  will  be  a 
misappropriation  of  public  funds  if  teachers  and  county  super¬ 
intendents  ignore  it. 

This  course  does  not  fetter  the  teacher’s  freedom  and  individual¬ 
ity.  Study  the  introduction  carefully.  Then  study  each  subject 
as  a  whole  as  outlined.  Next,  the  work  of  the  different  branches 
in  each  year  and  month  should  be  studied  in  connection.  Adapt 
the  course  to  your  school.  Pit  it  to  the  text-books  in  use  in  your 
school.  Use  it  as  a  guide  in  planning  your  work  for  the  week, 
month,  term,  and  year.  Consult  it  in  making  your  daily  prepara¬ 
tion..  Keep  it  on  your  desk.  Use  it. 


PRIMARY  GRADES. 


FIRST  YEAR — (E.  Division.) 

1.  Boohs  and  Materials. 

Chart,  first  ibook  in  reading,  tablet,  pencils,  pictures,  drawing 
materials,  colored  crayons,  box  of  paints,  pair  of  scissors,  card- 

Studies. 

.  Nature  Study.— Health,  home,  habits,  sur¬ 
roundings. 

Hand  Work.— With  Nature  Study  and  Num¬ 
bers. 

General  Lessons.— Music,  Drawing,  Oral  His¬ 
tory. 

111.  Outline  of  Work  by  Subjects  and  Units. 

READING. 

♦Unit  1.  (First  Month.) 

Planning  Lessons. — A  general  outline  for  planning  lessons  in  all 
grades  is  given  in  Unit  41.  Consult  it. 

Starting  Point. 

Try  to  settle  definitely  in  your  mind  what  the  child  already 
knows  that  will  help  him  in  learning  to  read.  You  will  find  that 
the  average  child  already  knows  several  hundred  words,  can  pro¬ 
nounce  them,  recognize  them  when  spoken,  and  is  able  to  use  them 
in  easy  sentences.  You  must  build  on  this  foundation.  Remember 
that  children  have  little  power  of  continued  attention  where  they 
have  little  interest.  Your  first  aim  must  be  to  create  interest  and 
pleasure  in  the  reading  lesson.  Make  the  change  from  hearing  and 
speaking  words  to  reading  and  writing  them  just  as  easy  and  un¬ 
conscious  for  the  pupil  as  possible.  Keep  difficulties  out  of  sight, 
and  do  not  worry  or  weary  the  child. 

Aims. 

1.  To  think  the  thought  of  the  printed  page.  Reading  is  a 
mode  of  thinking.  To  learn  to  read  well  is  to  acquire  the  art  of 
thinking  vigorously  and  connectedly.  Reading  is  the  key  that  un¬ 
locks  the  door  to  all  knowledge  preserved  in  written  form. 


board,  colored  paper. 

11. 

Heading.— First  Readers. 

Language.— Stories,  Pictures,  Objects. 
Phonics  and  Spelling.— With  Reading. 
Writing.—With  Reading. 

Numbers.— 1  to  10  with  combinations. 


•See  definition  of  unit  above. 
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2.  To  recognize  the  printed  and  written  forms  of  the  words 
which  the  child  has  already  learned  through  hearing  and  speaking, 
to  master  the  symbols  used  in  written  language,  and  to  form  vivid 
mental  images. 

3.  To  combine  elementary  sounds  into  words  and  to  separate 
words  into  their  proper  sounds. 

4.  To  write  and  print  words  and  combine  them  into  simple 

5.  To  read,  pronounce  and  talk  in  natural,  pleasant,  animated 
tones. 

6.  To  acquire  a  love  of  good  literature. 

Method. 

Study  carefully  the  method  given  in  the  text-books  used  in  your 
school.  Adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  your  pupils.  Pupils  can  learn 
to  read  by  the  sentence  method,  word  method,  Ward  method,  Aldine 
method  or  any  other,  provided  a  live  teacher  is  behind  the  method. 
Without  such  a  teacher,  no  method  can  be  a  success.  There  are 
many  excellent  books  on  how  to  teach  reading,  like  Sherman  and 
Reed’s  Essentials  of  Teaching  Reading;  Lainy’s  Manual  of  Teach¬ 
ing;  Tompkins’  Literary  Interpretations;  Clark’s  How  to  Teach 
Reading  in  the  Public  Schools;  Arnold’s  Reading:  How  to  Teach 
it.  Some  such  books  the  teacher  should  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with.  Secure  a  dozen  primers  and  first  readers  and  study  them. 
Each  one  will  contain  helpful  suggestions  on  method. 

First  Steps. 

Make  the  child  feel  at  home.  Do  not  hurry  him  into  a  reader. 
Get  him  to  talk  freely  about  some  familiar  object,  picture  or  story. 
When  he  is  intensely  interested  in  the  object,  write  the  name  of 
it  on  the  board  or  a  sentence  containing  it.  Ask  the  pupil  to  look 
at  it  carefully.  Erase  it  and  ask  him  to  write  it.  The  blackboard, 
well  used,  is  better  than  a  chart.  Encourage  the  pupil’s  crudest 
attempts.  Write  the  word  several  times,  if  necessary.  The  greater 
the  pupil’s  interest,  the  fewer  the  repetitions  that  will  be  necessary 
to  fix  the  form  of  the  word.  Place  all  new  words  upon  the  board, 
adding  to  the  list  from  day  to  day.  In  every  recitation  give  a 
drill  on  these  words,  pointing  rapidly  first  to  one,  then  to  another, 
while  the  children  pronounce  them  quickly  and  accurately.  Be  care¬ 
ful  about  articulation  at  the  start.  Revise  the  list  of  words  on  the 
board  from  time  to  time,  omitting  words  that  are  fully  mastered. 
Teach  new  words  as  wholes,  but  soon  begin  to  teach  their  letters 
and  sounds.  Careful  drill  in  sounding  the  letters  and  combinations 
will  very  soon  enable  children  to  pronounce  new  words  inde- 
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pendently.  Teach  in  this  way  the  words  found  in  the  first  few 
lessons  or  stories  of  the  primer  or  first  reader  that  the  pupils  are 
to  use. 

Seat  Work. 

Aim  to  assign  some  expressive  work — copying,  illustrating  by 
drawing  or  painting,  card  work,  paper  folding,  making  objects 
described  in  reading  lesson,  etc. — in  connection  with  every  lesson. 
Children  are  fearless  in  the  use  of  pencil  and  drawing  paper. 
They  will  attempt  to  illustrate  any  object,  no  matter  how  difficult. 
They  will  paint  or  draw  a  ship,  a  locomotive,  a  battle, — anything 
with  life  and  movement  and  color  in  it.  Encourage  even  these 
crudest  efforts.  Cut  out  words  in  large  type  and  let  children 
build  these  separate  words  into  sentences.  Do  not  teach  pupils 
to  print  words.  Begin  with  script.  Let  all  their  seat  work  have 
a  definite  purpose.  Do  not  encourage  or  permit  dawdling,  put¬ 
tering  and  killing  time.  When  children  become  tired,  change  their 
work. 

Supplementary  Reading. 

From  the  very  first  lessons  the  teacher  of  reading  should  keep  in 
mind  two  things:  1.  Reading  is  the  most  important  branch  in 
the  lower  grades,  for  it  is  the  door  through  which  the  child  must 
pass  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  language,  literature,  history,  and 
almost  the  whole  realm  of  human  learning  and  achievement.  2. 
A  love  for  good  literature,  both  poetry  and  prose,  must  be  fos¬ 
tered  and  cherished.  That  pupil  who  leaves  the  public  school 
without  a  love  for  good  reading  has  been  poorly  taught  and  has 
failed  to  get  the  very  best  thing  which  the  schools  ought  to  give 
him.  These  results  cannot  be  attained  if  children  are  confined  to 
one  series  of  readers  for  seven  or  eight  years  of  school  life.  The 
amount  of  actual  reading  matter  in  one  series  of  ordinary  school 
readers  does  not  exceed  that  in  one  of  Dickens’  novels.  Every 
teacher  can  easily  secure  material  for  supplementary  reading  from 
the  many  excellent  first  readers,  primers,  and  story  books  suitable 
for  children  in  the  first  grade.  They  not  only  give  practice  in  read¬ 
ing  but  also  furnish  the  basis  for  work  in  language,  give  variety, 
banish  dullness,  and  arouse  interest. 

Unit  2.  (Second  Month.) 

The  pupil  should  now  have  a  primer  and  should  be  able  to  read  . 
several  pages  at  sight,  if  properly  taught  up  to  this  time.  Make 
constant  reference  to  the  pictures  in  the  book,  as  they  suggest  the 
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story  that  the  pupil  is  to  read.  Parts  of  the  picture  suggest  words 
in  the  story.  Make  constant  use  of  the  blackboard.  If  children 
drawl  the  words  or  read  in  unnatural  tones,  you  are  at  f$ult  in 
your  teaching.  The  cure  for  these  faults  is  genuine  interest  in  their 
work.  Vary  the  sentences  on  the  board  constantly,  so  that  pupils 
may  not  repeat  the  sentences  from  memory.  Change  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  predicate,  the  article,  the  adjective,  the  number,  the 
gender,  the  form  of  the  sentence,  one  at  a  time,  reviewing  in  this 
way  the  words  that  have  been  already  learned.  Be  sure  that  • 
pupils  grasp  the  thought  of  the  sentence  before  they  try  to  read 
the  sentence  aloud.  As  pupils  begin  to  write  words  from  memory, 
be  very  careful  that  they  write  them  rapidly  and  correctly.  Train 
the  pupil  to  see  the  entire  short  sentence  and  then  to  speak  it. 
Do  not  teach  the  pupils  to  read  as  they  talk,  unless  they  talk 
right.  Teach  them  to  talk  as  well  as  to  read.  Remember  that 
mererly  pronouncing  words  is  not  reading.  Let  the  children  illus¬ 
trate  by  drawing  as  many  words  as  possible  as  they  learn  them, 
and  in  the  board  work  let  them  substitute  these  pictures  for  the 
corresponding  words  in  the  sentence.  Drill  every  day  on  spelling 
words  by  sound. 

If  you  teach  properly  and  are  interested  yourself,  the  pupils 
will  find  the  greatest  pleasure  in  learning  to  read.  Encourage 
rather  than  criticise.  Praise  judiciously.  Plan  for  variety.  Above 
all,  let  the  children  read.  Much  easy  reading  will  give  them 
ease,  confidence,  accuracy.  Attempting  to  read  what  is  too  diffi¬ 
cult  causes  halting,  stumbling,  discouragement,  sullenness.  Supple¬ 
mentary  reading  in  all  grades  is  a  prime  necessity.  Have  much 
sight  reading,  that  is,  the  reading  of  lessons  and  stories  without 
preparation.  Such  reading  must  be  very  simple,  so  as  not  to  dis¬ 
courage  pupils.  It  has  the  charm  of  novelty  and  creates  interest 
in  reading.  Do  not  have  much  concert  reading. 

Unit  3.  (Third  Month.) 

During  the  first  year  pupils,  should  read  two  or  three  times  each 
day.  If  the  school  is  large,  the  recitations  must  be  short,  but  the 
classes  are  usually  small.  A  short,  wide-awake,  interesting  exercise 
is  far  better  than  a  dull,  prosy,  long  one.  Besides  the  primer  in 
daily  use,  there  should  be  two  or  three  other  primers  for  supple¬ 
mentary  reading.  No  child  can  fail  to  be  interested  in  such 
primers  as  Sunbonnet  Babies,  Holton’s  Primer,  The  Art  and  Life 
Primer,  and  Wheeler’s  Primer.  Encourage  pupils  to  talk  freely 
of  what  they  read,  to  dramatize  litle  stories,  to  illustrate  parts  at 
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the  lesson,  to  cut,  model  or  make  things  described  in  their  reading- 
lessons.  Give  special  drills  in  phonics. 

The  teacher  should  master  the  art  of  teaching  a  story,  for  the 
most  interesting  lessons  for  children  are  in  story  form.  In  the 
“Progressive  Road  to  Reading,”  published  by  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.,  is  the  following  excellent  outline  for  developing  a  story: 

I.  Oral  Work:  Development  of  Content. 

(a)  Telling  of  the  story  by  the  teacher. 

(b)  Conversation  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  story. 

(c)  Oral  reproduction  of  the  story  by  the  pupil. 

II.  Blackboard  Work:  Establishing  of  Relations. 

(a)  Presentation  and  formal  reading  of  the  first  sentence 
as  a  whole. 

(b)  Recognition  of  words  by  position  in  the  sentence. 

(c)  Recognition  of  words  by  comparison. 

(d)  Independent  recognition  of  words. 

(e)  Drill  in  rearrangement  of  words. 

III.  Book  Work:  Reading  of  the  Story  as  a  Whole. 

Unit  4.  (Fourth  Month.) 

Remember  that  the  purpose  of  teaching  reading  is  two-fold,  (1) 
to  teach  the  child  to  get  the  thought,  and  (2)  to  express  the 
thought  to  others.  The  first  is  silent  reading;  the  second  is  oral 
reading.  The  silent  reading  must  precede  the  oral.  Before  per¬ 
mitting  the  pupil  to  read  a  sentence  aloud,  help  him  to  read  it 
silently.  Never  permit  the  reading  lesson  to  become  a  mere  me¬ 
chanical  grind,  but  emphasize  the  story  or  content  side  of  the  les¬ 
son.  Read  to  the  children  from  the  choicest  juvenile  literature 
Make  use  of  supplementary  reading  according  to  previous  sug¬ 
gestions.  Cultivate  the  power  of  observation  and  attention.  Let 
pupils  tell,  write  and  read  about  things  that  they  observe  and 
actually  experience.  Make  constant  use  of  illustrations  by  means 
of  modeling,  drawing,  making  and  painting.  Have  pupils  act 
words.  Let  all  the  work  be  done  under  the  spur  of  interest  and 
with  heartiness  and  good  will. 

Unit  5.  (Fifth  Month.) 

Master  all  new  words  before  attempting  to  read  aloud.  It  is 
better  to  give  the  drill  on  new  words  when  assigning  the  lesson ; 
then  test  pupil ’s  ability  to  name  the  words  the  first  thing  when 
the  class  is  called  to  recite.  Do  not  call  it  reading  when  the  pupil 
halts  and  hesitates  before  speaking  the  words.  Do  not  allow  pupils 
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to  assume  lazy,  careless  positions  when  reciting.  Give  pupils  plenty 
of  interesting  and  profitable  reading  matter.  It  is  well  to  read 
one  first  reader  about  half  way  through,  and  then  take  another 
reader  and  go  as  far  rapidly,  afterward  completing  the  first  book. 
Do  not  permit  pupils  to  study  the  advanced  reading  lesson  at  their 
seats.  Their  seat  reading  should  be  review  work  or  very  easy  short 
stories  that  they  can  read  without  help.  Cultivate  sight  reading 
and  remember  that  rapid  readers  are  usually  the  best  readers. 
Train  pupils  to  recognize  words  and  groups  of  words  at  a  glance. 

Unit  6.  (Sixth  Month.) 

Use  pictures  and  objects  freely,  center  your  effort  on  securing 
thoughtful  silent  reading,  for  this  is  the  only  way  to  develop  ex¬ 
pressive  oral  reading.  Remember  that  nearly  100  percent  of  all 
the  reading  of  grown-up  people  is  silent  reading.  Avoid  teaching 
by  imitation.  See  that  pupils  do  not  copy  each  other’s  seat  work. 
In  .pronouncing  words  see  that  they  give  full,  pure  vowel  sounds, 
and  that  they  do  not  clip  consonant  sounds.  Let  them  tell  the 
story  of  the  lesson  in  their  own  language.  Review  hard  words. 
Drill  on  all  new  words. 

Unit  7.  (Seventh  Month.) 

Continue  work  of  former  months.  Vary  the  general  plan  of 
recitation  by  occasionally  letting  pupils  read  several  preceding  les¬ 
sons  at  one  recitation,  each  pupil  reading  a  whole  page  or  lesson. 
In  this  exercise  do  not  dampen  the  pupil’s  ardor  by  stopping  him 
to  correct  minor  mistakes.  Let  the  work  be  animated  and  pleasant. 
Children  should  read  only  the  best  juvenile  literature.  Much  of 
the  so-called  children’s  literature  is  worthless.  Reading  should  all 
along  be  taught  as  a  thought  study,  a  form  of  thinking,  with  or 
without  oral  expression.  Give  great  attention  to  silent  reading. 
The  pupil’s  interest  in  reading  as  a  branch  should  grow  constantly 
stronger.  Do  not  magnify  difficulties.  If  possible,  do  not  let  the 
child  know  that  there  are  any  difficulties. 

Unit  8.  (Eighth  Month.) 

Use  supplementary  reading  largely.  Review  first  readers,  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  pupils  have  mastered  all  the  words.  Give  attention 
to  tones,  position,  articulation.  Let  children  read  such  poems  as 
Little  Boy  Blue,  Little  Bo-peep,  Mary’s  Lamb,  and  any  of  the 
standard  nursery  rhymes  contained  in  the  first  reader  of  the  Heart 
of  Oak  series.  Encourage  them  to  read  freely,  with  interest  and 
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animation,  for  the  pure  pleasure  of  reading.  During  the  latter 
months  of  the  year  they  can  read  such  pieces  as  Twinkle,  Twinkle, 
Little  Star,  Lady  Moon,  Snowflakes,  some  of  Aesop’s  Fables,  Who 
Killed  Cock  Robin?  The  Anxious  Leaf,  The  Ugly  Duckling,  and 
Cinderella.  Vary  the  work  with  every  lesson.  Give  specific  seat 
work  and  see  that  the  children  prepare  it.  Encourage  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  parts  of  the  lesson  by  means  of  drawing,  painting,  cut¬ 
ting,  dramatic  action,  etc.  Master  all  the  new  words  at  the  head 
of  the  lesson  by  having  pupils  pronounce  them  by  columns,  for¬ 
ward,  backward,  across,  spell  by  sound,  use  in  sentences,  illus¬ 
trate,  give  synonym,  and  so  on.  Let  such  work  be  lively  and  hold 
the  close  attention  of  all  the  class.  Above  all,  never  let  the  read¬ 
ing  lesson  degenerate  into  a  lifeless,  mechauical  grind.  No  compe¬ 
tent  teacher  who  has  a  spark  of  interest  in  her  work  need  fail  to 
make  these  first  lessons  in  reading  a  pleasant  memory  forever  to 
every  child. 

During  the  first  year  pupils  should  read  the  equivalent  of  at 
least  four  or  five  first  readers. 

READING  BOOKS  FOR  FIRST  GRADE. 

The  Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Wheeler’s  Primer,  Wheeler  Publishing  Co. 

The  Art  and  Life  Primer,  A.  Flanagan  Co. 

Baldwin’s  First  Reader,  American  Book  Co. 

Child  Life  Primer,  MacMillan  Co. 

The  Wide  Awake  First  Reader,  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Cyr’s  First  Dramatic  Reader,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Fairy  Tales  and  Fables,  The  Morse  Co. 

Fables  and  Rhymes  for  Beginners,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Sprague’s  Classic  First  Reader,  Educational  Publishing  Co. 

Brooks’  First  Grade  Reader,  American  Book  Co. 

Howe’s  First  Reader,  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons, 

Grover’s  Sunbonnet  Babies  Primer,  Rand  McNally  Co. 

Grover’s  Overall  Boys,  Rand  McNally  &  Co. 

Banta’s  Brownie  Primer,  A.  Flanagan  Co. 

Carroll  &  Brooks’  First  Reader,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Book  E.,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Heart  of  Oak  Series,  Book  I.,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co, 
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LANGUAGE. 

Unit  1,  (First  Month.) 

The  prominent  place  given  to  the  language  group  of  studies  in 
the  first  three  years  of  this  course  of  study  is  justified  by  the  fact 
that  language  is  the  means  by  which  each  person  gives  his  own 
thoughts  to  others  and  is  also  enabled  to  understand  and  profit 
by  the  thoughts  of  all.  “The  written  and  printed  forms  of  speech 
preserve  human  knowledge  and  make  progress  in  civilization  pos¬ 
sible.  Reading  and  writing  are  not  so  much  ends  in  themselves 
as  the  means  for  the  acquirement  of  all  other  human  learning.” 
They  are  the  tools  of  the  race.  Mastery  of  the  English  language 
is  the  most  important  as  it  is  the  most  difficult  work  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school.  While  the  wise  teacher  will  strive  to  prepare  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  child  to  understand  and  to  love  the  best 
things  in  our  literature,  she  will  not  neglect  the  mechanical  part 
of  the  work  in  mastering  any  language,  such  as  correct  spelling, 
capitalization,  and  punctuation. 

In  all  language  work  the  teacher  should  remember  that  “good 
habits  of  speech  are  caught  rather  than  taught.”  Hence  the 
teacher  should  always  use  model  language.  Do  not  presume  that 
any  one  can  inspire  the  child  with  the  proper  use  of  language,  and 
at  the  same  time  make  use  of  decidedly  faulty  English  herself. 

Language  for  the  first  years  of  the  course  should  be  taught  in 
connection  with  other  lessons,  especially  with  reading  and  nature 
study.  Consult  the  outlines  for  nature  sudy,  and  remember  that 
pupils  should  study  Unit  1  in  reading,  language,  nature  study, 
and  all  other  subjects  simultaneously. 

Children  are  natural  linguists.  They  like  to  talk.  .  Within  the 
range  of  their  knowledge  they  express  themselves  fluently.  They 
use  language  freely  and  incessantly  in  their  play  out  of  school.  It 
is  only  in  school  that  they  become  tongue-tied,  because  in  school 
teachers  attempt  to  impose  language  upon  them  instead  of  trying 
to  develop  it  from  the  real  and  vital  interests  and  knowledge  which 
pupils  have  already  acquired.  The  teacher  should  induce  children 
to  talk  freely,  talk  on  any  subject  of  interest  to  them.  Do  not 
criticize  pupils,  nor  even  correct  their  errors  at  first,  except  by 
repeating  the  correct  form.  Stories,  memorizing  poems  and  songs, 
conversations  on  common  things  of  the  home,  the  farm,  the  shop, 
and  oral  and  written  reproduction  by  the  pupils  are  the  teacher’s 
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chief  means  of  teaching  language  in  the  first  years.  Drawing, 
cutting,  painting,  and  all  forms  of  hand  work  should  be  utilized 
in  teaching  language.  The  ordinary  language  book  in  these  first 
grades  is  more  often  a  hindrance  than  a  help.  Do  not  hurry 
children  into  written  work. 

Abundant  material  for  the  first  grade  will  be  found  in  the  ref¬ 
erences  given  at  the  close  of  this  section.  For  a  good  outline  to 
follow  in  teaching  a  story,  consult  “Unit  3”  under  reading. 
Select  stories,  poems,  legends,  songs  and  pictures  appropriate  to 
the  month  and  the  season. 

Unit  2.  (Second  Month.) 

Memorize  short  poems  and  songs  as  wholes.  Let  children  de¬ 
scribe  very  familiar  objects.  Do  not  be  over  critical,  as  you  will 
make  your  pupils  afraid  to  talk  freely.  To  secure  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  is  your  chief  aim  in  these  first  lessons.  Teach  politeness 
by  requiring  clear  and  distinct  speaking,  attentive  listening,  free¬ 
dom  from  interruption,  and  courteous  treatment  of  each  pupil. 

Make  much  use  of  objects  and  pictures  in  the  language  work. 

No  good  teacher  will  be  content  to  read  the  story  or  poem  to 
the  pupils.  The  story  should  be  told  to  the  children  and  the 
poem  or  song  given  from  memory.  The  stories  should  include 
fables,  legends,  myths,  and  fairy  tales. 

Unit  3.  (Third  Month.) 

The  language  work  should  not  consist  of  mere  copy  work  from 
the  reading  lessons,  as  it  does  in  many  schools.  Do  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  “the  tongue  must  prepare  the  way  for  the  free 
use  of  the  pen.”  A  few  lines  of  poetry  should  be  memorized  each 
week.  Excellent  selections  can  be  made  from  Little  Pussy,  by 
Taylor ;  The  Dewdrop,  by  Sherman;  Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind,  by 
Rosetti.  Most  of  the  famous  classics  for  children  are  found  in 
the  first  book  of  the  Heart  of  Oak  series  of  readers.  These  classics 
should  be  familiar  to  every  child.  Much  of  the  language  work 
for  this  month  may  be  connected  with  Thanksgiving.  For  sug¬ 
gestions  read  Jean  Mitchell’s  School,  Chapter  IV.,  on  “Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Plans.” 

Encourage  hand  work,  drawing,  and  dramatizing.  Study  the 
ripening  of  fruits  and  the  migrations  of  animals. 

Unit  4.  (Fourth  Month.) 

Have  pupils  reproduce  stories  orally.  Correct  their  errors  by 
repeating  distinctly  the  correct  form.  Seldom  ask  them  to  de- 
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scribe  an  object  which  they  have  not  really  observed.  Teach  the 
use  of  capitals  at  the  beginning  of  sentences,  in  proper  names,  and 
the  word  I.  Let  much  of  the  language  work  grow  out  of  the 
preparation  for  Christmas.  For  good  points,  read  Chapter  VII. 
in  Jean  Mitchell’s  School. 

The  language  work  should  include  conversations  on  the  nature 
study  work,  on  simple  pictures,  on  the  pupil’s  playthings,  pets 
and  games,  on  food,  manners,  good  habits.  The  teacher’s  part  of 
the  exercise  should  be  suggestive.  The  pupils  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  ask  questions  and  to  talk  freely,  not  simply  answer 
questions  by  “yes”  and  “no.” 

Unit  5.  (Fifth  Month.) 

Give  especial  attention  to  articulation  and  enunciation.  In¬ 
troduce  short  stories  of  Eskimo  life.  Have  poems  of  winter  mem¬ 
orized.  Let  all  language  work  grow  out  of  the  child’s  present 
surroundings  and  associations.  Make  good  use  of  pictures.  Con¬ 
tinue  the  work  in  capitals. 

Write  short  sentences  on  the  board  for  children  to  copy,  but  see 
to  it  that  no  child  must  strain  his  eyes  to  see  the  work.  Dictate 
short  sentences  for  pupils  to  write.  Consult  McMurry’s  Special 
Method  in  Language,  MacMillan  Co.,  for  helpful  suggestions  and 
illustrations.  Connect  the  language  work  with  the  pupil’s  seat 
work  in  reading,  drawing,  and  nature  study. 

Unit  6.  (Sixth  Month.) 

Pupils  should  now  be  able  to  visualize  words  and  short  sentences 
and  write  them  correctly  from  dictation.  They  can  now  begin  to 
write  short  stories  of  two  or  three  connected  sentences  from  ob¬ 
jects  or  pictures.  Ask  them  to  write  a  description  of  two  or  three 
connected  events,  actions,  objects,  or  persons,  and  to  compare  two 
objects  as  to  size,  color,  shape,  and  use.  Select  pictures  and 
stories  dealing  with  the  early  life  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  for 
this  month’s  work.  Tell  the  story  of  St.  Valentine.  Let  pupils 
make  valentines.  Encourage  fluent  oral  expression  by  every  means 
in  your  power.  Do  not  ask  them  to  “talk  with  the  pencil”  till 
they  can  talk  with  the  tongue.  All  their  language  work  should 
be  a  pleasure  not  a  task;  it  should  be  done  cheerfully  and  will¬ 
ingly,  never  under  compulsion. 

More  attention  should  now  be  paid  to  the  mechanics  of  written 
language;  the  use  of  a  and  an,  this  and  these;  the  use  of  is,  are, 
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was,  were ;  the  correct  forms  of  the  pronouns  I,  me,  we,  us,  it,  her, 
him,  and  them.  Remember  that  children  must  correctly  visualize  a 
sentence  before  they  can  write  it  correctly. 

Unit  7.  (Seventh  Month.) 

Continue  the  work  suggested  in  Unit  6.  Use  stories  and  pictures 
connected  with  Easter.  Teach  a  few  of  the  most  common  abbrevia¬ 
tions.  Teach  the  marks  of  punctuation  found  in  the  pupil’s  read¬ 
er.  Practice  on  dates,  and  on  names  and  addresses  of  people 
that  the  pupils  know  personally.  Do  not  require  very  much  work 
in  filling  blanks,  and  all  such  work  should  be  looked  over  faith¬ 
fully,  having  the  pupil  correct  errors  and  rewrite  careless  work. 
Illustrate  scenes  from  stories  like  Hiawatha. 

Remember  that  children  do  not  know  how  to  study.  The  method 
of  teaching  is  oral.  Lessons  must  be  developed,  not  recited.  Pupils 
must  be  given  something  to  do  at  their  seats,  not  something  to 
study. 

Do  not  require  longer  compositions  than  two  or  three  sentences, 
nor  very  much  reproduction  work.  Do  not  force  children  to  write 
if  they  are  not  in  the  mood.  Let  them  do  some  other  work  till 
they  can  attack  their  written  language  work  with  some  zeal  and 
interest.  It  is  hard  for  mature  people  to  write  essays  or  even 
letters  when  they  do  not  “feel  like  it.” 

Unit  8.  (Eighth  Month.) 

Teach  abbreviations  found  in  reader.  Write  brief  description  of 
objects  which  the  pupils  have  already  drawn  or  made.  Tell  Me¬ 
morial  Day  stories.  Consult  Jean  Mitchell’s  School,  Chapter  XXII. 
The  spring  time  is  so  full  of  interest,  marvels,  and  inspiration  that 
language  work  should  be  very  pleasant  this  month. 

Get  pupils  to  use  their  eyes,  ears,  hands,  and  constantly  exercise 
their  observing  and  imaging  powers.  Have  all  written  work  neatly 
done.  Careless  work  must  be  re-written.  Be  patient  and  persistent 
in  correcting  errors  in  speech.  Owing  to  causes  for  which  the 
child  is  not  at  all  to  blame,  he  may,  at  five  years  of  age,  have 
many  wrong  habits  of  speech  very  firmly  fixed. 

MATERIALS  FOR  LANGUAGE  LESSONS  IN  FIRST  GRADE. 

1.  Stories. 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes. 

Hiawatha  Primer. 

The  House  That  Jack  Built. 
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The  Three  Bears. 

Little  Red  Hen. 

Aesop’s  Fables. 

Six  Nursery  Classics. 

Goldenrod  and  Aster. 

De  Garmo’s  Fairy  Tales. 

Adventures  of  a  Brownie. 

Mew-Mew  and  Bow-Wow. 

Nine  Little  Goslings. 

Clytie. 

Iris. 

How  the  Fire  Came  to  Earth. 

Story  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Holy  Nights. 

Cinderella. 

Stories  of  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas,  St.  Valentine,  Easter,  Memorial  Day. 
Story  of  Ab. 

The  Sleeping  Beauty. 

Water  Fairies. 

Songs,  Games,  and  Poems. 

Fall 

“Windy  Nights,”  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

“Lady  Moon,”  Lord  Houghton. 

“The  Sunbeams.” 

“The  First  Christmas,”  Poulsson. 

“Come  Little  Leaves,”  Child’s  Song  Book. 

“Jack  Frost,”  Merry  Songs  and  Games. 

“I’m  a  Little  Sunbeam,”  Infant  Praises. 

“Merry  Christmas  Bells,”  Dainty  Songs. 

“Father,  We  Thank  Thee  for  the  Night,”  Songs  and 
Games,  Walker  and  Jenks. 

“Father,  Help  Each  Little  Child,”  Mrs.  Hailman’s 
Songs,  Games  and  Rhymes. 

“Good  Night,”  The  Child’s  Song  Book. 

Winter 

“The  Snow,”  Peasley’s  Graded  Selections. 

“The  Little  Chickadees.” 

“Pine  Needles,”  Wm.  Hayne. 

“This  is  the  Way  the  Snow  Comes  Down,”  Dainty 
Songa, 
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“Merry  Little  Sunbeams,”  The  Child’s  Song  Book. 
“Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod,”  Riverside  Song  Book. 
“The  Pigeon  Song,”  Songs  for  Little  Folks.  Crafts 
&  Merrill. 

“The  Dollies’  Dance,”  Golden  Boat. 

Spring 

“A  Little  Brown  Seed.” 

“The  Nestlings,”  Laura  F.  Pollard. 

“The  Dandelion,”  Peasley’s  Graded  Selections. 

“The  Chicken’s  Mistake,”  Phoebe  Cary. 

“Rain  Drops.” 

“ITow  Queer,”  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

“Robin’s  Lullaby,”  Stories  in  Song. 

“The  Violet,”  Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones. 
“When  the  Rain  Comes  Down,”  The  Child’s  Song 
Book. 

“The  Tree  Song,”  The  Golden  Boat. 

“A  Song  for  Summer,”  Stories  in  Song. 

3.  Pictures. 

Feeding  Her  Birds,  Millet. 

First  Steps,  Millet. 

Baby  Stuart,  Van  Dyke. 

The  Gleaners,  Millet. 

The  Sistine  Madonna,  Raphael. 

Madonna  of  the  Chair,  Raphael. 

The  Cat  Family,  Adam. 

The  Sheepfold,  Jacque. 

Saved,  Landseer. 

Picture  of  the  Puritans,  Boughton. 

The  Brothers,  Vogel. 

Can’t  You  Talk,  Holmes. 

Picture  Study  Leaflets. 


PHONICS  AND  SPELLING. 

Unit  1.  (First  Month.) 

Spelling  in  the  first  grade  should  be  taught  in  connection  with 
other  lessons,  especially  reading  and  language.  Phonics  must  re¬ 
ceive  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Lists  of  words  built  from  the 
leading  phonograms  should  be  carefully  taught  as  follows: 
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cat 

hat 

mat 


bet 

get 

jet 

let 


Words  from  at  rat 


Words  from  et  met 


fat 

bat 

sat 

pat 


net 

pet 

set 

wet 


yet 


Full  directions  for  such  work  are  found  in  many  of  the  first 
books  on  reading,  such  as  the  Plan  of  Work  for  the  Progressive 
Road  to  Reading.  Teach  the  blends,  vowel  sounds,  and  consonants 
very  carefully.  Do  not  try  to  go  too  fast.  Require  reviews  and 
drills  till  thoroughness  is  secured.  After  accuracy  is  secured,  drill 
for  rapidity. 

Children  enter  school  with  a  vocabulary  of  from  300  to  1000 
words,  so  do  not  expect  them  to  be  able  to  learn  to  spell  all  these 
words  by  letter  as  fast  as  they  learn  to  recognize  the  printed  and 
written  forms.  No  pupil  should  be  permitted  to  write  or  copy 
words  until  he  can  spell  them  correctly,  and  all  his  seat  work 
of  this  kind  should  be  carefully  looked  over  and  corrected  by  the 
teacher.  Never  let  a  pupil  guess  at  the  spelling  of  a  word,  if  you 
can  help  it,  for  he  soon  forms  the  habit  of  guessing.  Pupils  should 
soon  begin  to  spell  by  sound  and  to  recognize  that  words  usually 
consist  of  two  or  more  sounds.  This  can  be  shown  by  speaking  the 
words  slowly,  prolonging  the  sound  and  gradually  separating  the 
word  into  its  elements.  Train  the  pupil  to  do  this.  Pronounce 
slowly  the  names  of  objects  near  at  hand  and  have  pupils  touch  or 
point  to  the  objects.  Encourage  distinct  utterance  at  all  times. 
Train  the  ear. 


Unit  2.  (Second  Month.) 


Lists  of  words  on  blackboard  used  in  reading  lessons.  Review 
difficult  words  until  they  are  thoroughly  mastered.  If  you  can 
prevent  it,  never  let  the  child  see  the  incorrect  form  of  any  word. 
Erase  all  such  incorrect  forms  as  soon  as  made  by  children  in  the 
board  work,  and  write  the  correct  form.  Practice  phonic  spelling, 
pronouncing  the  words  slowly  and  distinctly. 

Group  words  in  families  under  the  basal  phonograms.  Words 
are  the  tools  of  the  race,  and  the  pupil  must  learn  to  use  them  with 
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skill.  Let  pupils  use  the  blackboard  as  much  as  possible.  Do  not 
attempt  to  have  pupils  learn  all  the  diacritical  markings  in  a 
month  or  two.  Introduce  new  vowels,  consonants,  and  phonograms 
only  as  fast  as  children  can  thoroughly  master  them.  Review  con¬ 
stantly  and  be  sure  that  pupils  hold  all  the  ground  that  they  have 
conquered. 

Unit  3.  (Third  Month.) 

If  the  work  in  phonics  is  well  done  and  the  phonograms  are  care¬ 
fully  taught,  the  pupils  should  not  hesitate  or  stumble  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  words  in  the  reading  lesson.  In  a  few  weeks  they  should 
acquire  the  power  to  pronounce  without  the  aid  of  the  teacher  any 
new  words  in  the  reader  that  belong  to  any  family  of  words  al¬ 
ready  learned. 

Unit  4.  (Fourth  Month.) 

Insist  upon  the  correct  pronunciation  of  every  word  learned, 
and  require  all  written  work  to  be  neat  and  accurate.  Require 
pupils  to  visualize  new  words  before  trying  to  write  them.  Be 
careful  not  to  introduce  dictation  work,  either  of  words  or  sen¬ 
tences,  too  early.  Spelling  by  letter  should  not  he  emphasized  till 
the  latter  part  of  this  first  year. 

Continue  drills  on  the  blackboard.  Have  pupils  mark  easy 
words  and  indicate  silent  letters  by  drawing  slanting  lines  through 
them.  Continue  the  drills  in  slow  pronouncing. 

Put  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  on  spelling  by  sound.  Do  not  spend 
too  much  time  on  teaching  the  diacritical  marks.  Make  the  spell¬ 
ing  lesson  a  help  to  the  success  of  the  next  reading  lesson. 

Unit  5.  (Fifth  Month.) 

Copy  words  from  reading  lessons.  Continue  drill  in  phonics. 
Introduce  new  phonograms  only  as  fast  as  required  in  the  reader. 

See  that  pupils  make  the  sounds  accurately  and  give  them  dis¬ 
tinctly.  Pupils  should  begin  to  spell  by  letter  orally,  dividing 
the  words  into  their  syllables. 

Unit  6.  (Sixth  Month.) 

Copy  new  words  from  reader.  Spell  review  words  by  sound  and 
letter.  Give  more  dictation  work.  Drill  on  the  double  consonant 
sounds.  Give  more  attention  to  diacritical  marking.  Encourage 
children  to  write  lists  of  the  families  of  words  that  have  been 
learned.  Teach  all  new  words  in  the  reader  carefully  before  per- 
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mitting  children  to  read  the  lesson  silently  or  orally.  Remember 
that  new  words  must  be  learned  by  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  voice,  and 
the  hand. 

Unit  7.  (Seventh  Month.) 

Continue  the  work  of  the  preceding  units.  Written  work  should 
be  looked  over  carefully  and  errors  corrected  at  once.  Spell  by 
sound.  Mark  letters  as  in  the  reader.  Give  easy  sentences  from 
dictation.  Learn  to  spell  the  names  of  the  months,  days,  state, 
county,  town. 

Unit  8.  (Eighth  Month.) 

Review  the  hard  words  in  the  first  reader.  Do  not  neglect  oral 
spelling.  Never  ask  pupils  in  this  grade  to  give  a  set  definition 
of  a  word.  Teach  them  to  point  to  the  object  represented  by  the 
word,  bring  it  to  you,  tell  you  about  it,  make  a  picture  of  it,  but 
never  define  it  in  the  dictionary  fashion.  Give  dictation  work. 


WRITING. 

Unit  1 — 8.  (First  Year.) 

1.  Aims. 

a.  The  test  of  a  good  writer  is  the  ability  to  produce  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  rapidity  a  manuscript  that  can 
be  easily  read. 

b.  Legibility,  neatness,  rapidity,  individuality  are  the  aims 
of  writing  as  a  school  subject. 

2.  Materials. 

a.  During  the  first  three  months  the  blackboard  and  cray¬ 
on  should  be  used  a  great  deal. 

b.  Tablets  consisting  of  soft,  ruled  paper  for  practice. 
Long  pencils,  rather  soft  grade.  Slates  should  not  be 
tolerated.  They  are  noisy  and  dirty  and  their  use  in¬ 
variably  leads  to  bad  habits  of  writing.  Copy  books 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

3.  Points  that  Need  Special  Attention. 

a.  Postion. 

b.  Movement. 

c.  Form. 

d.  Speed. 

e.  Rhythm. 

f.  Neatness  of  all  written  work. 
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4.  Suggestions. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  teach  pupils  to  print.  Begin  with  script. 
There  should  be  daily  free  arm  exercises  on  the  blackboard  and  on 
ruled  paper.  Guard  pupils  against  the  cramped  finger  movement 
and  bad  position.  Primary  writing  cards  may  be  used  with  ex¬ 
cellent  results. 

Be  patient,  if  pupils  seem  awkward.  It  will  require  considerable 
time  to  teach  children  how  to  handle  their  writing  material  prop¬ 
erly,  how  to  hold  the  pencil,  how  to  keep  the  correct  position,  how 
to  write  with  the  free  arm  movement.  Discourage  erasing,  biting 
pencils,  unnecessary  movements.  Copies  on  the  hoard  should  be 
large  and  accurate.  Have  pupils  practice  for  a  little  time  each  day 
on  movement  exercises.  Remember  that  the  large  muscles  are  to  be 
exercised  and  brought  under  control  before  the  small  muscles.  Do 
not  permit  small,  cramped  letters,  made  with  the  finger  movement. 
Children  take  more  interest  in  writing  words  as  wholes  than  they 
do  in  practicing  on  separate  letters.  Show  them  good  specimens  of 
writing.  In  all  copying  from  the  board  see  to  it  that  the  light  is 
not  reflected  in  the  eyes  of  the  children,  and  that  they  are  seated 
near  enough  to  the  board  to  see  without  undue  effort.  Avoid 
vertical  writing  and  back  hand,  and  try  to  keep  the  pupils  from 
forming  bad  habits  of  position. 

In  the  fourth  month  pupils  should  be  able  to  write  easy  sen¬ 
tences  on  the  blackboard.  Teach  pupils  to  write  rapidly.  Write 
words  and  sentences  used  in  all  lessons  upon  the  blackboard ;  erase, 
and  have  pupils  write  the  same  from  memory.  For  seat  work, 
use  primary  writing  cards.  Require  very  little  copying  from  the 
board.  i  |M  ! 

Do  not  permit  pupils  to  acquire  a  slow  laborious  method  of  writ¬ 
ing.  Insist  on  rapidity  as  well  as  legibility.  Do  not  yet  make  much 
use  of  copy  books  or  tracing  books.  Children  dislike  the  cramped 
movement  which  the  copy  book  writing  requires.  They  enjoy  free- 
dom  of  movement  in  writing  just  as  they  do  in  other  things.  The 
pupils  should  write  a  large  free  hand.  They  may  begin  to  write 
words  and  easy  sentences  from  dictation. 

During  the  writing  exercise  the  teacher  should  give  her  entire  at¬ 
tention  to  the  work.  Help  individual  pupils.  Count  for  the  pupils 
so  as  to  secure  the  proper  speed  and  rhythm  from  all.  Give  special 
attention  to  the  small  loop  letters.  Keep  some  of  each  pupil’s  best 
work  on  exhibition  and  change  it  often. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

Unit  1.  (First  Month.) 

“Arithmetic  is  taught  both  for  its  usefulness  in  daily  life  and 
for  the  training  that  it  gives  the  mind  in  reasoning,  in  habits  of 
application,  and  in  exactness  of  statement.  Most  of  the  mental  dis¬ 
cipline  of  arithmetic  can  be  secured  from  those  portions  that  may 
be  called  practical,  and  therefore  the  practical  side  of  arithmetic 
may  safely  be  emphasized.  ” — David  E.  Smith. 

The  work  in  arithmetic  includes  four  things  that  the  teacher 
must  teach  and  the  pupil  must  master: 

1.  Counting,  or  the  art  of  numbering. 

2.  Ratio,  or  the  art  of  comparing  quantities. 

3.  Computation,  or  skill  in  the  use  of  numbers  to  measure  ratios, 
or  quantities. 

4.  Expression,  or  the  art  of  using  symbols  and  accurate  language 
to  represent  and  describe  arithmetical  relations  and  processes. 

The  teacher  who  keeps  these  four  aims  in  mind  will  grow  in  pow¬ 
er  to  realize  them  in  her  teaching. 

At  the  age  of  five  years  the  child  has  already  acquired  con¬ 
siderable  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  He  knows  that  he  has  one  nose, 
one  mouth;  two  eyes,  ears,  feet,  hands;  five  fingers  or  toes;  one, 
two,  or  three  brothers  or  sisters.  On  the  ratio  side  of  arithmetic,  he 
knows  that  one  piece  of  candy  is  longer  than  another,  one  piece 
of  pie  larger  than  the  next  one,  one  object  heavier  than  some  other 
object,  and  so  forth.  In  regard  to  computation  he  has  acquired  a 
great  deal  of  skill  in  applying  the  ideas  of  “more”  and  “less”  to 
the  affairs  of  his  daily  life;  and  these  words  “more”  and  “less” 
represent  the  fundamental  processes  of  addition  and  subtraction. 
And  on  the  side  of  expression,  the  child  of  five  by  actions  and 
language  plainly  shows  that  he  reasons  correctly  in  performing  and 
describing  arithmetical  processes. 

How  has  the  child  acquired  all  this  knowledge  of  arithmetic? 
He  has  had  no  schooling,  it  is  true.  But  in  a  very  real  sense  he 
has  been  at  school  all  the  time.  Objects  have  been  his  books.  His 
hands,  feet,  senses,  and  playmates  have  been  his  teachers.  His  daily 
needs  and  desires  and  games  have  been  his  compelling  motives. 
Now  these  facts  furnish  the  key  to  the  only  rational  method  of 
teaching  arithmetic  in  the  first  years  of  the  school  course.  To  sum¬ 
marize  this  method:  (1)  counting  and  expression  should  be  taught 
by  means  of  real  objects,  which  the  child  first  numbers,  arranges, 
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handles,  chooses,  and  then  learns  to  represent  and  describe  by  means 
of  language,  figures,  and  signs;  (2)  ratio  must  be  presented  through 
lessons  that  train  the  senses  and  the  judgment;  (3)  computation 
must  be  acquired  through  exercises  that  grow  out  of  actual  concrete 
conditions  within  the  range  of  the  pupil’s  own  experience,  and  they 
must  bear  some  direct  relation  to  his  actual  work,  needs,  desires, 
and  interests.  In  rural  schools,  work  in  arithmetic  should  be  given 
the  first  year  of  the  course. 

The  work  of  this  first  month  should  all  be  mental  and  oral.  Pupils 
should  use  no  number  book  in  the  first  grades.  There  should  be  no 
written  work  whatever  in  any  process,  until  that  process  has  been 
thoroughly  mastered  by  means  of  oral  lessons  and  drills  from  the 
blackboard.  There  should  be  no  seat  work  in  computation  during 
the  first  year,  and  very  little  in  the  second  year. 

Teach  ^pupils  to  count  to  ten,  using  objects.  Give  a  definite  course 
of  lessons  in  sense  training.  These  lessons  may  be  given  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  nature  study  and  hand  work.  In  training  the  eye  ask 
pupils  to  find  in  the  room,  lines,  the  different  kinds  of  surfaces 
and  solids,  and  to  compare  them  with  each  other  as  to  length,  posi¬ 
tion,  size,  and  form.  To  train  the  sense  of  touch,  let  pupils,  with 
eyes  blindfolded,  handle  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids  and  tell  how  they 
compare  with  each  other.  Let  all  such  work  be  accurately  expressed. 
For  hand  work,  ask  pupils  to  cut  a  slip  of  paper,  then  another 
slip  longer,  shorter,  twice  as  long,  half  as  long.  Vary  the  work. 
Very  soon  pupils  can  draw  such  lines.  Then  supply  the  children 
with  pasteboard  rulers,  divided  into  inches  by  vertical  lines  and  let 
them  measure  the  lines  they  have  drawn. 

Unit  2.  (Second  Month.) 

Count  and  write  to  20.  Count  by  2’s  to  12.  Continue  the  les¬ 
sons  in  sense  training.  The  teacher  should  have  a  copy  of  Speer’s 
Primary  Arithmetic  for  Teachers.  This  book  is  full  of  excellent 
material  and  suggestions  for  sense  training.  The  exercises  in  the 
discrimination  of  form  and  weight  through  the  sense  of  touch  are 
especially  helpful.  Every  school  should  be  furnished  with  a  set 
of  blocks  for  teaching  numbers.  Try  to  show  your  pupils  how  to 
apply  their  knowledge  of  numbers  as  fast  as  they  acquire  it.  C°unt 
the  pupils  in  the  class  or  school,  the  desks,  the  windows,  the  window 
panes,  the  number  of  inches  in  a  foot  ruler,  the  days  in  the  week 
or  month.  Teach  them  to  compare  their  age,  weight,  height,  etc. 
Teach  value  of  coins,  stamps,  articles  in  the  school  room,  such  as 
books,  pencils.  Begin  to  teach  the  combinations  of  numbers  and 
build  the  tables  for  addition  especially,  but  do  not  hurry  this  work. 
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Unit  3.  (Third  Month.) 

Count  to  50.  Count  by  2’s  to  20,  and  by  3’s  to  13.  Teach  the 
Roman  numerals  to  IV.  Teach  combinations  to  4,  using  objects. 
Remember  that  you  are  to  teach  numbers  and  quantities,  not  mere 
figures.  Do  not  attempt  to  teach  the  signs, — use  words  instead.  In 
teaching  4,  require  all  these  combinations  to  be  mastered  before 
going  on  to  5 : 

3  and  1  are  4;  2  and  2  are  4;  1  and  3  are  4;  1,  1,  1,  1,  are  4; 
4  less  1  are  3 ;  4  less  3  are  1 ;  4  less  2  are  2 ;  four  1  ’s  are  4 ;  two  2 ’s 
are  4 ;  four  times  1  are  4 ;  two  times  2  are  4 ;  there  are  four  1  ’s 
in  4;  there  are  two  2’s  in  4;  there  is  one  4  in  4;  one-half  of  4  is  2: 
one-fourth  of  4  is  1. 

Each  pupil  should  now  have  a  one-foot  ruler,  and  should  learn 
its  use.  Let  pupils  draw  lines  on  the  board  of  any  required  length, 
say  one  foot,  and  then  tell  what  they  have  done ;  as,  “I  have  drawn 
a  line  one  foot  long.  ’  ’  Have  them  draw  a  line  two  feet  long ;  two 
such  lines;  erase  one;  tell  what  they  do  at  each  step.  Vary  the  ex¬ 
ercises.  Give  much  practice.  Review  work.  Do  not  neglect  the 
dull  ones.  Require  definite  statements  of  what  is  done.  Train  the 
eye  and  the  sense  of  touch.  Measure,  compare,  verify.  Practice  un¬ 
til  pupils  recognize  results  instantly.  Teach  pupils  to  visualize  re¬ 
sults  before  trying  to  express  them  in  words. 

Unit  4.  (Fourth  Month.) 

Count  by  2’s,  3’s  and  4’s  to  16.  Teach  combinations  to  6.  Do 
not  neglect  sense  training.  Be  sure  that  figures  mean  something 
definite  and  real  to  your  pupils.  “ 2  plus  2  equal  4”  ought  to  stand 
for  a  concrete  visible  fact  in  the  child’s  experience. 

Measure  lines,  areas,  and  solids.  Have  pupils  make  original  prob¬ 
lems  for  each  other.  Test  the  imaging  activity  constantly.  Make 
practical  examples,  showing  how  to  apply  what  is  learned. 

Unit  5.  (Fifth  Month.) 

Count  to  100.  Teach  combinations  to  7,  and  the  signs  for  the 
fundamental  operations.  In  work  at  the  board  train  pupils  to 
make  large  figures,  but  do  not  let  them  work  on  combinations  or 
problems  at  their  seats. 

Have  gallon,  quart  and  pint  measures.  Let  children  use  them 
freely,  describing  accurately  what  they  do.  Teach  the  forms  of 
the  fractions,  1/2,  1/4,  2/4.  Show  that  one  pint  is  1/2  of  one 
quart;  one  quart  is  1/4  of  one  gallon.  Compare,  in  like  manner, 
lines,  areas,  volumes,  value  of  coins,  stamps,  and  so  on.  The 
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teacher  should  have  a  set  of  blocks,  such  as  are  used  in  connection 
with  the  Speer  number  work.  Any  carpenter,  or  some  of  the 
larger  boys  can  make  them.  Remember  that  you  are  teaching 
the  relations  of  quantities  to  each  other,  that  these  relations  are 
expressed  by  numbers  and  that  figures  are  merely  symbols  which 
have  been  invented  to  represent  numbers.  Make  every  exercise 
in  numbers  a  thought  exercise.  Do  not  permit  slovenly  work 
or  inaccurate  statements  to  go  uncorrected.  Adapt  these  outlines 
to  the  special  needs  and  conditions  of  your  pupils. 

Unit  6.  (Sixth  Month.) 

Teach  the  combinations  to  8.  Always  teach  new  combinations 
with  the  objects  in  the  pupil’s  hands  or  present  to  his  senses.  In 
teaching  8,  each  pupil  may  be  given  8  objects  and  asked  questions 
to  develop  the  following  statements : 

Four  and  four  are  eight. 

Eight  less  four  are  four. 

Two  fours  are  eight. 

Four  twos  are  eight. 

Eight  divided  into  twos  are  four  twos. 

Eight  divided  into  fours  are  two  fours. 

One-half  of  eight  is  four. 

One-fourth  of  eight  is  two. 

Four  is  one-half  of  eight. 

Two  is  one-fourth  of  eight. 

Introduce  simple  problem  work,  not  written  ones,  but  all  oral. 
Let  pupils  make  up  such  problems  for  one  another,  the  answers  to 
be  given  in  simple  sentences  or  in  the  form  of  appropriate  actions. 

Unit  7.  (Seventh  Month.) 

Teach  pupils  to  write  numbers  to  50.  Review  combinations  con¬ 
stantly  and  teach  9  for  the  advance  work.  Require  Roman  num¬ 
erals  written  to  XII. 

Teach  measures  of  length,  area,  solids,  weight  and  value  con¬ 
cretely.  Children  should  handle  and  experiment  with  pounds, 
pints,  ounces,  rulers,  yard-sticks.  They  should  compare,  measure, 
weigh.  Only  in  this  way  will  the  terms  in  arithmetic  become  full 
of  meaning  and  more  than  mere  abstractions.  Give  great  attention 
to  rapid  addition,  counting  in  groups  of  twos,  threes  and  fours,  and 
to  the  comparing  and  estimating  of  relative  quantities. 
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Unit  8.  (Eighth  Month.) 

reach  combinations  to  10  and  review  the  work  of  the  year.  Give 
ch  drill  in  measuring  and  estimating  lines,  areas,  solids.  Let 
h  child  keep  a  calendar  and  learn  how  time  is  measured.  Give 
ny  practical  and  original  examples.  Give  especial  attention  to 
id  sight  work  in  addition. 

Villiam  T.  Harris  said,  “ Arithmetic  is  man’s  first  great  step 
the  conquest  of  nature.  Arithmetic  is  the  first  tool  of  thought 
t  man  invents  in  the  work  of  freeing  himself  from  the  thralldom 
external  forces.  Number  makes  possible  all  the  other  sciences 
nature  that  depend  on  exact  measurement.” 

’he  teacher  should  understand  that  there  are  constant  opportun- 
3  to  teach  and  apply  numbers  outside  of  the  one  short  recitation 
]his  particular  topic.  The  lessons  and  pages  in  the  reader  are 
nbered,  as  are  the  days  of  the  week  and  the  month,  the  letters 
.  sounds  in  every  word,  the  value  of  every  article  in  the  school 
m,  the  length  of  rivers  and  the  height  of  mountains,  the  dis¬ 
hes  from  place  to  place.  The  opportunities  for  teaching  the 
ntity  side  of  arithmetic  are  equally  apparent.  As  compared  to 
i  other  all  objects  are  greater,  less,  or  equal. 

Catherine  Beebe  says,  “In  the  teaching  of  number  to  little 
Idren,  the  element  of  opportunity  is  perhaps  the  greatest  one. 
\  child  helps  us  out  by  his  natural  love  of  counting,  measuring, 
I  estimating.  In  nearly  everything  you  do  with  and  for  him 
l  element  of  number  is  largely  present,  if  you  could  only  see 
.  A  new  work  on  primary  arithmetic  might  be  summed  up  in 
l  sentence:  Watch  for  number  opportunities  and  take  advan- 
Ip  of  them.  Another  volume  might  read :  Make  number  oppor- 
liities  from  subject-matter  which  has  an  educational  value.” 

emember  that  in  addition  to  its  great  practical  value,  the 
iiy  of  arithmetic  should  give  the  mind  vigor,  freedom,  alert- 
ti;  should  promote  quickness  of  mental  movement  until  it 
Dmes  a  habit ;  should  strengthen  the  power  of  attention  and 
ji  the  pupil  power  to  close  his  mind  against  distracting  in¬ 
duces  ;  should  enable  the  child  to  grasp  ideas  clearly,  arrange 
in  in  orderly  fashion  and  state  them  exactly;  should  encour- 
?  the  habit  of  looking  into  facts,  and  foster  self-reliance  by 
aiing  conquests  over  material  things;  train  memory  and  imag- 
fe  power,  and  develop  the  power  of  comparison,  judging  and 
Honing. 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  NATURE  STUDY. 

The  Thirty-fifth  General  Assembly  of  Iowa  enacted  the  follow¬ 
ing  law :  ‘  ‘  Teaching  of  elementary  agriculture,  domestic  science, 
and  manual  training  shall,  after  the  first  day  of  July,  1915,  be 
required  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.” 

The  value  and  place  of  these  vocational  subjects  have  been 
explained  under  Group  6  of  the  studies  included  in  the  elementary 
course. 

No  teacher  should  fail  to  give  these  vocational  subjects  their 
proper  place  in  the  work  of  the  school.  The  great  majority  of 
the  pupils  in  our  elementary  schools  will  join  the  army  of  indus¬ 
trial  workers  in  field  and  shop  and  factory.  Agriculture  is  the 
dominant  industry  of  our  state.  If  teachers  are  discreet  and 
enthusiastic  in  teaching  these  vocational  subjects,  they  can  make 
them  a  means  of  helping  the  interest  and  efficiency  of  the  in¬ 
struction  in  all  other  subjects  in  the  course.  These  vocational 
subjects  should  not  be  considered  as  extras,  but  as  essential  parts 
of  the  school  program.  They  should  serve  to  interest  pupils  in 
farm  work  and  farm  life,  to  connect  school  life  and  home  life, 
to  train  pupils  in  habits  of  observation  of  common  things,  and 
to  create  in  pupils  a  respect  for  intelligent  industry  and  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  labor  and  industrial  processes  as  factors  in  our 
civilization. 

Teachers  must  avoid  making  the  work  technical.  Do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  teach  a  course  in  agriculture  intended  for  a  high  school 
or  an  agricultural  college.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work  must 
not  be  so  scattered  and  aimless  that  nothing  definite  is  accom¬ 
plished. 

Perhaps  all  that  should  be  attempted  in  some  schools  at  present 
is  to  have  one  general  exercise  of  30  to  45  minutes  each  week. 
Begin  the  work.  Prepare  carefully.  Gather  material.  Start  a 
garden.  Plan  work  for  the  county  fair.  Take  pupils  to  the 
fields.  Remember  that  one  need  not  know  all  agriculture  to  teach 
some  agriculture  well. 

Unit  1.  (September.) 

1.  Farm  and  Home. — What  work  on  the  farm  must  be  done 
this  month?  What  in-door  work?  What  kinds  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  best  for  canning?  How  do  you  help  in  this  work? 
Why  do  farmers  plow  the  soil?  Can  you  tell  what  kind  of  soil 
is  best  for  crops?  Bring  sand,  gravel,  clay,  and  loam  and  com¬ 
pare  them.  Show  the  effects  of  water  on  each. 
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2.  Plants. — Can  you  name  some  trees  that  you  have  seen? 
Can  you  tell  their  leaves?  Have  the  trees  stopped  growing  for 
this  year?  How  can  you  tell?  Bring  some  seeds  and  fruits  to 
school.  Can  you  tell  where  they  grew?  What  are  they  for? 
Have  you  saved  some  seed  corn?  Where  do  you  keep  it?  What 
kinds  of  apples  does  your  father  grow? 

3.  Animals. — Have  you  seen  any  animals  today?  Where  did 
you  see  them?  What  were  they  doing?  Choose  some  one  or  two 
examples,  as  the  butterfly,  and  study  it  carefully,  its  wings,  cov¬ 
erings,  habits,  form,  color,  size,  food.  Draw  and  paint  the  actual 
object. 

4.  Geography. — Study  the  school  ground,  location,  direction, 
the  soil,  the  effect  of  rain  on  the  school  ground,  clouds,  change 
of  winds.  Show  how  water,  left  in  a  vessel  and  exposed  to  the 
air,  evaporates.  Teach  the  conditions  under  which  it  evaporates 
most  rapidly. 

5.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — Give  simple  lessons  on  keeping 
the  body  neat  and  clean,  the  care  of  the  hands,  face,  nails,  cloth¬ 
ing,  shoes,  books,  desk,  floor.  Teach  how  to  be  polite  to  school¬ 
mates,  parents,  visitors,  strangers.  Teach  children  that  polite¬ 
ness  does  not  consist  in  any  mere  form  of  words  or  any  set  form 
of  actions,  but  in  saying  and  doing  things  to  help  others  because 
you  feel  kind  toward  them. 

Unit  2.  (October.) 

1.  Farm  and  Home. — What  farm  work  is  being  done  this 
month  out  doors?  In  the  house?  What  have  you  done  to  help 
in  this  work?  Do  you  get  pay  for  it?  What  pay  does  your 
father  and  mother  get?  If  you  were  a  grocer  what  things  would 
you  sell?  Where  would  you  buy  them?  Methods  of  preserving 
food. 

2.  Plants. — Why  do  the  leaves  change  color?  Why  do  they 
fall?  Continue  the  collection  of  fruits  and  nuts.  What  do  we 
raise  in  gardens?  Why  do  we  raise  vegetables?  Why  do  we 
raise  flowers?  Why  not  have  a  school  garden  next  year?  Choose 

I  the  location ;  plan  the  garden ;  assign  a  little  space  to  each  pupil 
or  division  if  possible;  have  pupils  select  and  save  seeds  for 
planting  in  the  spring.  Gather  pretty  leaves.  Paint,  draw,  press 

(them. 

3.  Animals. — Put  some  caterpillars  in  boxes  covered  over  with 
netting,  and  feed  them  with  leaves  from  the  plant  on  which  you 
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found  them.  Watch  their  changes.  If  they  live  all  winter,  wh; 
will  they  become  in  the  spring?  What  becomes  of  the  insects  i 
the  night?  In  the  winter? 

4.  Geography. — Change  of  seasons,  names,  months  include 
in  each  season,  most  striking  differences.  Illustrate  by  picture: 
drawings,  paintings.  Call  especial  attention  to  differences  c 
prevailing  color,  storms,  position  of  sun,  temperature.  Continu 
exercises  in  location  and  direction,  soils,  and  draw  map  of  schoe 
grounds,  giving  the  location  of  a  few  objects  and  indicate  dire 
tions.  Keep  a  daily  record  of  the  weather,  dew,  frost,  fog 
clouds,  direction  of  wind,  rain,  snow. 

5.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — Show  the  need  of  exercise  tj 
keep  the  body  strong  and  beautiful.  Give  simple  exercises  i 
rising,  sitting,  resting  position,  movements  of  the  arms,  hear 
trunk,  legs.  Ask  for  things  that  harm  the  body,  introducing  i 
this  way  the  lessons  on  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotic 
Show  how  the  body  reacts  upon  the  mind — how  hard  it  is  to  b 
good  and  pleasant  when  we  do  not  feel  well,  so  that  if  we  wan 
to  be  good,  polite  and  learn  fast,  we  must  take  good  care  of  tb 
body.  With  all  nature  study  combine  language  work  and  espt 
cially  encourage  original  experiments,  observation,  modeling 
drawing,  painting. 

Unit  3.  (November.) 

1.  Farm  and  Plome. — What  farm  work  must  be  done  in  No 
vember?  What  part  of  the  work  can  you  do  best?  What  par 
of  the  farm  work  is  most  important?  How  do  we  store  up  cor 
oats,  hay,  vegetables?  Why  must  we  do  this?  Why  do  farmer 
take  good  care  of  their  plows,  binders,  seeders,  and  other  far 
machinery?  What  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  hard  t 
keep  from  rotting?  Methods  of  cooking  food. 

2.  Plants. — What  becomes  of  the  leaves  that  fall?  Do  the, 
do  the  trees  any  more  good?  How?  What  provisions  have  tb- 
trees  made  for  next  year’s  growth?  Let  us  gather  some  but 
and  examine  them.  What  fruits  can  we  raise  by  budding  an 
grafting?  Do  we  sometimes  plant  buds? 

3.  Animals. — What  has  become  of  the  birds?  What  ones  sta, 
with  us  all  winter?  What  covering  do  plants  have?  What  coy 
ering  do  animals  have?  What  covering  do  men  have?  Is  yon 
clothing  in  winter  just  the  same  as  it  is  in  summer  ?  How  is 
different?  Name  some  animals  that  do  not  go  away  in  winte’ 
but  hide  in  some  warm  place. 
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4.  Geography. — What  causes  frost  and  snow?  Continue  the 
weather  record.  Explain  very  simply  the  cause  of  night  and 
day,  change  of  seasons,  and  why  the  days  grow  shorter  and 
colder. 

5.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — Continue  the  physical  exercises  as 
suggested  in  the  work  of  the  second  month.  Introduce  new 
exercises  as  needed.  Let  some  of  these  be  simple  song  exercises. 
Give  simple  lessons  on  food,  how  prepared,  how  it  should  be 
eaten,  care  of  the  teeth.  Show  how  the  body  is  injured  by  unfit 
food  and  drink.  Some  are  more  hurtful  than  others ;  alcohol 
and  tobacco  are  especially  harmful. 

Unit  4.  (December.) 

1.  Farm  and  Home. — What  farm  work  must  be  done  in  De¬ 
cember?  How  are  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  and  chickens  cared  for 
in  winter?  What  if  they  are  not  well  cared  for?  What  do  they 
eat?  How  is  their  food  prepared  for  them?  Where  does  our 
clothing  come  from?  Who  makes  it?  Trace  some  one  article 
of  clothing  through  all  the  stages  of  growth  and  manufacture. 
Shall  we  plan  to  have  some  entertainments  in  the  school-house 
this  winter  for  your  fathers  and  mothers?  What  will  you  do 
to  help? 

2.  Plants. — Examine  some  of  the  buds  on  the  different  trees. 
Open  the  buds.  Are  they  frozen  through  ?  Are  they  wet  through 
when  it  rains?  How  are  they  protected?  What  trees  are  most 
easily  broken  by  winds  and  sleet?  What  are  trees  used  for, — 
leaves,  fruit,  wood?  How  prepared  for  use?  Compare  the  wood 
of  different  trees  as  to  hardness,  color,  weight,  uses. 

3.  Animals. — Movements  of  animals.  Differences  of  move¬ 
ment.  Why  can  the  cat  move  so  quietly?  The  animal  skeleton, — 
secure  skeletons  of  different  small  animals.  Compare  them  with 
each  other,  pointing  out  differences  and  resemblances.  Inter¬ 
esting  stories  about  animals. 

4.  Geography. — Weather  record.  Use  of  the  thermometer. 
Positions  of  sun  compared  with  that  of  former  months.  Meaning 
of  horizon,  latitude,  longitude.  (Avoid  the  use  of  technical 
terms  and  do  not  ask  for  exact  definitions  of  any  of  these  terms.) 
Effect  of  freezing  on  water  and  on  soils.  How  are  pumps  kept 
from  freezing? 

5.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — Physical  exercises.  Continue 
lessons  on  food  and  its  preparation.  What  foods  are  best  for 
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children?  Why  are  some  foods  harmful  to  children  and  not  so 
harmful  to  older  people?  While  striving  faithfully  to  fulfill 

the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law  requiring  instruction  to  be 

* 

given  in  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  do  not  exag¬ 
gerate  the  physical  effects,  and  do  not  reflect  on  the  parents 
of  the  children  nor  permit  any  personal  allusions.  The  great 
lesson  of  this  month  should  be  true  benevolence.  Make  the  in¬ 
struction  center  around  the  Christmas  time, — reasons,  good  and 
bad,  for  giving  presents.  Let  the  little  ones  make  some  presents 
for  their  parents  and  friends,  or  some  ornament  for  the  school 
room.  Have  a  good  picture  of  the  Madonna  in  the  room. 

Unit  5.  (January.) 

1.  Farm  and  Home. — What  work  do  farmers  do  this  month? 
Take  home  a  nice  book  from  the  library  and  ask  your  father 
or  mother  to  read  it  to  you. 

2.  Plants. — Winter  condition  of  buds  and  seeds.  Examine 
a  large  number  of  buds.  Have  many  of  them  been  killed?  Make 
a  collection  of  different  kinds  of  wood.  Do  trees  grow  in  winter? 

3.  Animals. — How  do  the  animals  that  do  not  migrate  in 
winter  store  up  their  food?  Write  a  list  of  all  the  wild  animals 
that  you  have  seen  this  winter.  What  does  each  one  eat  in 
winter?  Talk  of  the  habits  of  these  animals,  how  they  make 
their  homes. 

4.  Geography. — Weather  record.  Cause  of  winds  and  air 
currents.  Shape  of  the  earth.  Phases  of  the  moon. 

5.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — Keep  feet  warm  and  dry.  Do 
not  sit  or  lie  on  damp  or  cold  ground.  Avoid  sitting  in  a 
draft  when  you  are  warm.  What  makes  air  had  for  breathing? 
How  to  keep  the  air  in  the  room  pure.  What  harm  it  does  to 
breathe  impure  air.  Keeping  the  body  clean. 

Unit  6.  (February.) 

1.  Farm  and  Home. — What  spring  work  are  farmers  planning 
for?  What  are  the  first  machines  that  they  will  use?  What  if 
they  have  not  kept  these  machines  well  housed? 

2.  Examine  some  twigs  and  branches.  How  are  the  buds 
arranged  on  the  branches?  Examine  the  evergreens.  Do  their 
leaves  fall  off?  Do  some  evergreens  have  a  pitchy  substance? 
Where?  Of  what  use  is  it  to  the  tree?  Of  what  use  to  man? 

3.  Animals. — How  do  animals  eat?  How  do  they  take  hold 
of  their  food?  Study  these  habits  in  horses,  cats,  .and  birds. 
Why  do  they  shed  their  coats? 
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4.  Geography. — Use  of  the  siphon.  Pressure  of  liquids. 
Weather  record.  Constant  exercise  in  location,  direction  and 
estimating  distance.  How  running  water  changes  the  forms  of 
the  land;  illustrate  on  the  sand  table. 

5.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — How  is  the  air  heated  in  a  room 
with  a  stove?  With  furnace?  Where  in  the  room  is  the  air 
warmest?  Why?  How  to  tell  when  the  air  is  impure.  How  to 
keep  the  school  room  neat  and  clean.  Effects  of  breathing  im¬ 
pure  air.  How  diseases  are  contagious.  How  alcohol  hurts  the 
brain.  How  tobacco  injures  the  teeth.  How  to  make  animals 
love  you.  How  to  make  people  love  you. 

Unit  7.  (March.) 

1.  Farm  and  Home. — Why  do  farmers  test  their  seed  corn? 
Can  you  help?  Why  must  houses  be  cleaned  in  the  spring? 
Who  does  the  work?  How  do  you  help? 

2.  Plants. — A  tree  selected  by  each  pupil  for  special  study. 
Compare  with  other  trees.  When  does  the  sap  begin  to  flow 
up  the  tree?  What  for?  Are  the  buds  changing  any?  Watch 
them  carefully.  Draw  them.  Where  does  the  tree  grow?  When 
would  you  transplant  trees?  Why?  How? 

3.  Animals. — Keep  some  cocoons  in  the  school  room  for  daily 
study.  Keep  a  record  of  the  return  of  the  birds.  Let  pupils 
keep  a  bird  calendar,  showing  when  the  wild  geese  and  ducks 
fly  north,  when  the  robin,  blue-bird,  and  meadow  lark  are  first 
seen.  Watch  their  movements.  Observe  their  habits,  food,  nest¬ 
ing.  Make  a  list  of  birds’  enemies.  How  do  birds  defend  them¬ 
selves  from  their  enemies? 

4.  Geography. — Effects  of  water  on  land  forms.  Why  the 
earth  moves  and  results  of  these  movements.  How  clocks  are 
made  and  regulated.  Pendulums.  How  light  is  reflected  and 
refracted.  Weather  record.  Vernal  equinox.  March  contrasted 
with  September. 

5.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — How  we  take  cold.  What  dis¬ 
eases  colds  may  lead  to.  How  to  avoid  colds.  How  to  cure 
colds.  Why  prevention  is  so  much  better  than  cure.  What  the 
use  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  may  lead  to.  Truthfulness,  courage, 
honor.  In  teaching  lessons  on  morals,  lead  children  to  form 
their  own  conclusions.  Don’t  preach. 

Unit  8.  (April  and  May.) 

1.  Farm  and  Home. — What  work  must  be  done  now  on  the 
farm,  and  in  the  house?  Why  do  not  your  parents  keep  you  out 
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of  school  to  help  work?  What  crops  are  planted  first?  How  is 
the  ground  made  ready?  Tell  how  the  seed  is  planted.  Why 
is  it  so  important  to  have  good  seed? 

2.  Plants. — Prepare  the  soil  in  the  school  garden.  Let  each 
pupils  plant  some  seeds  and  watch  their  growth.  Drawing  of 
roots,  buds,  and  growing  plants.  Study  the  blossoming  of  trees. 
What  wild  flowers  bloom  early?  Keep  a  record  of  all  you  find, 
with  date  and  place.  Plant  some  seeds  and  watch  them.  Learn 
the  parts  of  a  flower.  Draw  and  paint  them,  and  cut  some 
pnper  flowers.  Study  leaves  as  to  form,  margin,  use,  and  color. 

3.  Animals. — Continue  the  bird  record.  Study  birds’  nests, 
habits,  enemies,  etc.  Procure  some  frogs’  eggs.  Watch  them 
hatch,  and  study  the  young  tadpoles  through  all  their  changes. 
Study  the  snail,  clam,  crab  and  turtle.  Make  a  collection  of 
insects  and  butterflies. 

4.  Geography. — Secure  a  small  magnet  and  show  the  children 
how  to  experiment  with  it.  Teach  use  of  the  compass.  Experi¬ 
ment  in  sound.  Let  the  children  test  each  other  for  pitch,  in¬ 
tensity  and  tone,  or  quality.  Test  pitch  by  the  voice,  vibrating 
strings,  pieces  of  metal  of  different  lengths.  Test  the  pupil’s 
ear  for  tones  by  blindfolding  him  and  then  striking  different 
objects,  requiring  the  pupils  to  tell  the  object  by  sound.  The 
watch  may  be  used  to  test  the  ear  for  intensity  of  sound.  Make 
these  tests  as  games,  purely  informal.  Keep  daily  weather  record. 
Cal  the  attention  of  pupils  to  examples  of  erosion,  to  natural 
forms  of  relief,  land  forms,  water  forms,  roads,  and  methods 
of  travel. 

5.  Physiology  and  Plygiene. — Lessons  on  the  care  of  the  ear. 
Teach  a  high  regard  for  personal  cleanliness.  Teach  bodily 
purity  as  essential  to  mental  and  moral  purity.  The  spirit  of 
the  teacher  will  he  the  most  potent  factor  in  teaching  morals, 
and  her  own  manners  will  be  copied  by  pupils.  (Read  Hunting¬ 
ton’s  Unconscious  Tuition,  published  by  E.  L.  Kellog,  N.  Y., 
price  15  cents.) 

References  on  Agriculture  and  Nature  Study  will  be  found 
just  after  the  outline  for  the  eighth  year. 
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HAND  WORK  AND  MANUAL  ARTS. 

The  hand  of  man  is  a  marvelous  instrument.  It  is  the  tool 
which,  guided  by  the  mind,  has  built  civilization.  The  hand  is 
made  efficient  and  skillful  only  through  systematic  training.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  these  lessons  to  suggest  materials  and  methods 
for  such  training. 

The  teacher  should  connect  this  work  with  the  lessons  in 
drawing,  language,  arithmetic,  and  agriculture. 

A  greater  variety  of  work  has  been  suggested  than  any  teacher 
can  use  in  one  year.  Select  what  is  best  adapted  to  your  school. 
Remember  how  manifold  are  the  occupations  of  men  and  women. 
Vary  the  work,  and  let  each  pupil  exercise  some  choice  as  to 
the  work  he  prefers. 

The  teacher  must  direct  this  hand  work,  and  give  each  pupil 
individual  attention.  Two  or  more  classes  or  divisions  may  be 
combined  for  the  work.  Many  lessons  can  be  presented  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  exercise  to  the  entire  school. 

Do  not  insist  too  strongly  upon  accurate  or  artistic  work  at 
first.  If  children  were  perfect  along  these  lines  at  first,  they 
would  need  no  training.  Such  accuracy  and  skill  come  only 
through  long  continued  and  intelligent  practice. 

See  that  children  do  not  waste  material.  Be  sure  that  each 
pupil  has  a  definite  object  and  plan  in  his  work.  Give  directions 
carefully,  and  see  to  it  that  they  are  followed  faithfully.  As 
far  as  possible  encourage  pupils  to  construct  things  that  are  of 
use  in  the  school  or  the  home  or  serve  some  immediate  purpose 
in  their  other  lessons.  This  will  give  the  work  definite  aim  and 
social  interest.  Remember  that  designing,  measuring,  cutting, 
and  drawing  are  fundamental  operations  in  all  constructive 
industrial  work. 

Unit  1.  (First  Month.) 

1.  Form  Study. — Teach  the  terms  constantly  used  in  all  con¬ 
struction  work,  such  as  top,  bottom,  left,  right,  vertical,  hori¬ 
zontal,  edge,  middle,  corner,  circle,  square,  rectangle. 

2.  Cutting  and  Folding. — Fold  paper  in  the  middle,  at  each 
corner,  in  shape  of  squares.  Cut  pictures  from  papers,  maga¬ 
zines,  circulars,  railroad  and  steamship  advertising  matter.  There 
is  no  end  of  good  material. 
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3.  Illustrative  Sketching. — Encourage  children  to  draw,  paint, 
or  model  any  subjects,  persons,  plans,  or  events  connected  with 
their  lessons  in  reading,  language,  oral  history,  nature  study. 

4.  Decoration. — Stick  laying,  following  patterns  at  first. 
Matching  colors.  Colored  crayon  work. 

Unit  2.  (Second  Month.) 

1.  Form  Study. — Sphere,  cube,  and  half  cube.  Develop  the 
terms  face,  surface,  plane  surface,  curved  surface. 

2.  Cutting  and  Folding. — Fold  paper  to  make  rectangles, 
squares,  half  circles,  triangles.  Cut  from  objects.  Cut  pictures 
of  persons,  trees,  common  utensils  in  the  home,  machines,  dolls, 
houses. 

3.  Illustrative  Sketching. — Paint  or  draw  pictures  to  illustrate 
a  brownie  story.  Paint  leaves,  trees,  animals,  fruits,  plants. 

4.  Decoration. — Chains  made  of  alternate  red  and  yellow 
links.  Much  of  this  work  should  grow  out  of  the  daily  lessons 
of  the  pupil.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  teaching 
that  ideas  must  find  expression,  must  he  worked  out  in  action, 
before  they  can  be  vividly  pictured  and  clearly  understood. 
Encourage  the  child  to  invent  new  modes  of  expressing  him¬ 
self.  Stimulate  his  creative  power.  The  material  for  hand  work 
in  the  lower  grades  is  very  simple  and  costs  only  a  trifle, — paper, 
pencils,  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  knife,  card  hoard,  cord,  clay  for 
modeling,  raffia. 

Unit  3.  (Third  Month.) 

1.  Form  Study. — Teach  the  cylinder  and  the  prism,  develop¬ 
ing  the  terms,  base,  height,  diameter.  These  typical  forms 
should  be  taught  thoroughly.  Pupils  should  handle  them,  model 
them,  cut  them  from  paper,  fold  paper  to  make  the  forms,  draw 
them,  point  out  examples  of  each. 

2.  Cutting  and  Folding. — Cutting  from  memory  may  he  intro¬ 
duced.  Encourage  pupils  to  cut  as  many  objects  as  they  can 
that  are  used  in  the  home,  sold  in  the  store,  found  on  the  farm, 
seen  on  the  way  to  school. 

3.  Illustrative  Sketching. — Encourage  pupils  to  use  their 
imagination  freely.  Let  them  illustrate,  whatever  is  in  their 
minds,  a  battle,  a  brownie,  a  ship,  a  locomotive,  a  rainy  day. 
Select  parts  of  the  lessons  in  reading,  language,  nature  study, 
for  illustration  in  as  many  different  ways  as  possible. 
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4.  Decoration. — Connect  work  with  Thanksgiving.  Make 

simple  borders  and  rosettes  in  colored  paper.  Pretty  molded 
designs  painted,  as  an  apple  with  stem  and  leaves,  a  cherry,  a 

peach  or  strawberry,  birds’  eggs,  pine  cone,  acorn. 

Unit  4.  (Fourth  Month.) 

1.  Form  Study. — Pupils  should  study  the  half  sphere  and 
half  cylinder. 

2.  Measuring  and  Cutting. — Pupils  will  now  be  able  to  begin 
the  use  of  the  ruler  and  can  correlate  their  construction  work 
more  closely  with  arithmetic.  In  fact,  the  pupils  should  find 
in  their  hand  work  the  motive  for  their  study  of  arithmetic  and 
the  ideal  field  for  its  constant  application. 

3.  Illustrative  Sketching. — This  work  should  grow  out  of 
the  preparation  for  Christmas.  Encourage  originality,  variety, 
and  independent  work.  Let  the  children  invent  borders,  pat¬ 
terns,  designs,  and  illustrate  stories  in  their  own  way. 

Decorations. — Every  teacher  should  have  such  a  book  as  Jane 
Hoxie’s  Handwork  for  Kindergartens  and  Primary  Schools,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.  This  book  con¬ 
tains  a  series  of  illustrated  exercises  in  domestic  activities,  wood¬ 
work,  raffia,  drawing  and  blue  print.  Hand  work  and  drawing 
ought  to  banish  drudgery  and  laziness  from  the  school.  Dull 
or  backward  pupils  need  such  work  especially  as  a  means  of 
getting  clear  ideas.  Bight  at  the  door  of  the  rural  school  is 
the  whole  field  of  nature — plants,  flowers,  insects,  animals,  stones, 
fruits,  vegetables.  The  children  delight  to  bring  these  things 
into  the  school  room.  Their  forms  can  be  drawn  or  modeled. 
Their  colors  can  be  painted.  Their  names  can  be  written  and 
spelled.  Their  uses  can  be  learned.  Farmers’  children  should 
know  their  environment,  see  its  wonders  and  beauties,  and  learn 
to  love  them. 

Unit  5.  (Fifth  Month.) 

1.  Form  Study. — Teach  the  pyramid.  Review  other  forms 
already  learned. 

2.  Measuring  and  Cutting. — Draw  and  compare  lines,  sur¬ 
faces,  circles,  squares.  Cut  slips  of  paper  1x3,  1x4,  1x5,  1x6 
inches.  Cut  circles  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  inches  in  diameter.  Cut 
squares  whose  sides  are  1,  2,  3,  or  4  inches.  Greater  variety  in 
the  work  may  be  secured  by  introducing  other  simple  forms 
of  hand  work,  as  clay  modeling,  weaving,  sewing  cards,  braid¬ 
ing,  board  sketching,  sand  table  work,  and  designing.  All  this 
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work  should  be  correlated  with  Reading,  Language,  Nature  Study 
and  Numbers,  and  should  be  closely  connected  with  the  child’s 
interests,  his  home  life,  his  games,  excursions,  and  farm  work. 

3.  Illustrative  Sketching. — Winter  scenes  will  predominate 
during  this  month.  Stories  of  winter,  sports  and  games,  hunting, 
and  trapping,  fields  of  snow,  frozen  streams,  falling  snow,  means 
of  protection  from  the  cold  that  nature  provides  for  wild  animals 
and  that  man  has  invented  for  tame  ones, — all  this  material  for 
illustrative  work  is  ready  at  hand. 

4.  Decoration.-— Colored  designs.  Mounting  colors  on  card 
board.  Making  picture  frames,  book  marks,  and  painting  borders 
and  covers. 

Unit  6.  (Sixth  Month.) 

1.  Form  Study. — Teach  how  the  different  forms  are  con¬ 
stantly  repeated  in  nature,  and  that  by  climbing  a  few  typical 
forms  we  get  all  the  variety  of  shapes  and  forms  in  hills,  trees, 
animals,  flowers.  Show  pupils  that  this  same  principle  is  also 
true  in  all  constructive  work.  Teach  them  how  rectangles  are 
combined  to  make  a  box,  a  book,  a  house ;  how  most  tables  are 
made  up  of  cylinders  and  rectangles,  or  circles;  how  triangles, 
rectangles,  circles,  ellipses,  and  ovals,  are  used  in  all  kinds  of 
furniture,  machines,  and  buildings. 

2.  Measuring  and  Cutting. — Introduce  group  work  from  dic¬ 
tation.  This  will  have  a  tendency  to  restrain  the  careless  ones 
who  work  too  fast  and  will  hurry  those  who  are  too  slow.  It 
will  bring  out  social  competition  and  enable  the  class  to  com¬ 
pare  results. 

3.  Illustrative  Sketching. — Let  much  of  this  work  for  the 
month  grow  out  of  the  birthday  celebrations  of  Washington, 
Lincoln  and  Longfellow.  Correlate  the  work  with  your  other 
lessons.  All  such  work  should  have  a  distinct  and  immediate 
purpose  and  should  appeal  to  the  child  as  worth  doing  now, 
not  for  some  distant  time  or  purpose. 

4.  Decoration. — Drawing  and  painting  pretty  cards  and  orig¬ 
inal  designs  for  St.  Valentine’s  Day.  Do  not  tolerate  ugly  or 
grotesque  ones.  Introduce  pasting.  Mount  pictures. 

Unit  7.  (Seventh  Month.) 

1.  Form  Study. — Study  form  as  found  in  seeds,  plants  and 
objects  of  nature.  Plant  seeds  and  study  the  form  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  plants.  Draw  them.  Model  them. 
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2.  Measuring  and  Cutting. — Measure  the  size  of  seeds  and 
:ants  at  different  stages  of  growth.  Cut  their  forms  from 
per.  Introduce  sewing  and  simple  weaving. 

3.  Illustrative  Sketching. — For  suggestions  as  to  such  work 
Id  how  to  connect  it  with  other  lessons,  every  teacher  should 
iad  Jean  Mitchell’s  School.  Some  of  the  things  suggested  in 
is  interesting  little  book  are  paper  cuttings  illustrating  familiar 
iems;  clay-modelings  of  tiny  baskets  and  vegetables;  pictures 
aunted  on  card  board;  drawings  with  colored  pencils;  the 
lendar  for  the  month  on  the  blackboard;  the  farm-house  on 
e  sand-table,  surrounded  by  a  neat  fence  made  of  colored 
icks,  enclosing  the  fields,  orchards  and  gardens,  while  twigs 
d  duty  for  trees;  the  “Smith  family”  preparing  for  Thanks- 
ving;  the  little  church  at  the  top  of  the  sand-hill;  the  corner 

the  sand-table  with  strips  of  tin  laid  down  for  canals  and 
indmills  made  of  card  board  to  represent  Holland ;  the  presents 
r  Christmas,  the  flags  for  Memorial  Day,  the  cocoons  and 
itterflies, — all  this  wealth  of  material  and  suggestion  lies  ready 
hand  for  every  wide-awake  teacher. 

4.  Decoration. — Continue  work  as  suggested. 

Unit  8.  (Eighth  Month.) 

1.  Form  Study. — Continue  the  study  of  form  from  nature 
.  found  in  buds,  roots,  stems,  leaves,  plants  and  trees,  clouds, 

11s. 

2.  Measuring  and  Cutting. — Strips  of  paper  for  weaving; 
>xes  made  to  certain  dimensions :  calendars  of  a  given  size ; 
ay  baskets  made  on  a  well  defined  pattern,  such  as  rectangle, 
[uare  or  circle. 

3.  Illustrative  Sketching. — Stories  of  Memorial  Day.  Flags 
id  banners.  Wreaths  of  victory.  Children  should  make  such 
mple  articles  as  little  trays,  envelope,  weather  vane,  mats, 
ime  cards.  They  should  model  in  clay  fruits,  seeds,  leaves, 
iwers,  birds,  eggs,  nests,  cubes,  spheres,  prisms.  They  should 
aint  and  draw  similar  articles. 

4.  Decoration. — Book  covers,  window  designs,  the  color 
lectrum,  patterns  made  up  of  complementary  colors,  decorations 
>r  calendar,  wall  paper,  and  carpets. 

Note. — Unless  pupils  have  completed  the  work  in  reading,  language, 
•elling,  writing,  and  numbers  of  this  year,  they  should  not  be  promoted 
the  D  division. 
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GENERAL  LESSONS. 

(See  the  special  outlines  in  Oral  History,  Music  and  Drawing. 
You  will  find  these  outlines  just  after  the  work  of  the  eighth 
year.  Consult  them  daily.) 


SECOND  YEAR — (D  Division.) 


I.  Boohs  and  Materials  Needed. 

Second  readers,  tablets  and  pencils,  ruler,  drawing  material, 
scissors,  cardboard,  colored  pencils  and  crayons,  box  of  paints,  ma¬ 
terials  for  work  in  Manual  Arts. 


II.  Studies. 


Reading. -^Second  Readers. 

Language.— Story  of  Hiawatha. 

Spelling.—  From  reader  and  all  other  les¬ 
sons. 

Writing.— Forms  of  letters,  copying. 
Arithmetic. — Combinations  and  tables. 


Agriculture  and  Nature  Study.— Farm  and 
Home. 

Hand  Work  and  Manual  Arts. 

General  Lessons.— Oral  History,  Music, 
Drawing. 


III.  Outline  of  Work  toy  Subjects  and  Units. 

READING. 

Unit  9.  (First  Month.) 

See  outline  for  planning  lessons  as  given  in  Unit  41. 

Review  first  reader  work  or  use  supplementary  reading  of  easy 
first  reader  grade  most  of  this  first  month,  bringing  your  class  grad¬ 
ually  to  the  second  reader.  Teach  all  new  words  in  the  lesson  be¬ 
fore  you  permit  the  pupil  to  read  from  the  book,  and  then  insist 
on  his  reading  promptly,  without  drawling  or  hesitating.  Do  not 
try  to  advance  too  rapidly,  but  do  not  keep  the  class  on  a  lesson 
after  it  has  lost  its  interest  for  them.  Turn  back,  after  a  few 
days,  and  review  such  lessons.  You  can  never  secure  good  oral 
reading  by  imitation  or  mechanical  drill.  The  pupil  must  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  lesson,  master  its  thought,  and  be  filled  with  its 
sentiment  before  he  can  express  them  easily,  freely,  spontaneously. 
Ever}r  school  should  have  a  series  of  readers  for  use  in  supple¬ 
mentary  reading.  Frequent  changes  from  the  regular  reader  to 
the  supplementary  one  is  better  than  to  read  two  second  readers 


in  succession. 
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Unit  10.  (Second  Month.) 

Ten  or  fifteen  pages  of  the  regular  second  reader,  besides  some 
supplementary  work.  Give  much  attention  to  the  pupil’s  silent 
reading  by  having  him  read  a  stanza  or  paragraph  to  himself  and 
then  tell  it  in  his  own  words  or  answer  questions.  New  words 
that  appear  in  sight  reading  from  supplementary  work  should  be 
written  on  the  board.  Drill  in  slow  pronunciation. 

Do  not  permit  pupils  to  study  the  advance  lessons  at  their  seats 
until  a  careful  assignment  of  the  seat  work  has  been  made.  Su¬ 
pervise  their  seat  work.  Make  much  use  of  pictures  and  objects. 
Always  have  the  material  you  have  planned  to  use  ready  for  use. 

Unit  11.  (Third  Month.) 

About  fifteen  pages  of  the  second  reader  besides  supplementary 
work.  Commit  choice  selections  to  recite  before  the  class.  No 
piece  is  to  be  committed  to  memory  by  the  pupil  unless  he  first 
grasps  the  thought  of  the  piece.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  a 
child’s  grasp  of  the  thought  must  be  or  can  be  as  full  as  that  of 
the  adult.  Assign  the  new  lesson  with  great  care,  so  that  each 
pupil  knows  just  what  he  must  do  in  preparing  it.  Be  careful  not 
to  give  too  much  written  work.  Substitute  illustrative  work  for 
written  work.  If  written  work  is  assigned,  it  should  be  done  as 
directed  and  the  teacher  must  hold  each  pupil  responsible  for  it, 
and  should  look  it  over  for  mistakes.  Test  the  pupil’s  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  of  words  by  requiring  him  .  to  illustrate  them  by 
drawing,  by  synonyms,  or  by  use  in  sentences  after  the  meaning 
has  been  fully  explained.  Do  not  fall  into  the  habit  of  pronounc¬ 
ing  words  for  the  pupil  while  he  is  reading  since  that  shows 
that  the  lessons  has  not  been  prepared  for  intelligent  reading. 
Such  blundering  over  a  lesson  does  much  harm.  Teach  punctu¬ 
ation  marks  used  in  the  reader. 

Unit  12.  (Fourth  Month.) 

About  twelve  to  fifteen  pages  and  some  supplementary  work. 
Phonic  exercises.  Occasional  lessons  in  sight  reading.  The 
teacher  should  read  to  the  pupils,  choosing  easy  stories  that 
contain  life  and  action  or  describe  animal  life.  Choice  legends, 
folk  lore,  and  fairy  tales  are  always  interesting.  If  pupils 
show  lack  of  interest,  change  the  poem  or  story. 

Give  close  attention  to  language  work  in  the  reading  class, 
but  try  to  vary  the  work  as  much  as  possible.  Some  teachers 
have  one  invariable  formula  for  teaching  language  in  a  reading 
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lesson,  i.  e„  “Tell  what  you  have  read.”  There  is  no  surer  ws 
to  kill  all  interest  in  the  lesson  than  the  over  use  of  this  formul 

Unit  13.  (Fifth  Month.) 

Fifteen  to  twenty-pages  in  the  reader,  with  additional  suppl 
mentary  work.  This  supplementary  work  should  be  of  eash 
grade  than  the  pupil’s  ordinary  lessons,  and  should  be  read  j 
sight.  Let  each  pupil  select  some  piece  that  he  would  like  1 
read  and  permit  him  to  read  it  entire.  Take  great  pains  to  hai 
children  read  all  their  written  work  in  pleasant  tones  and  wit! 
out  stumbling.  Give  frequent  drills  upon  the  elementary  sounc 
and  combinations.  Give  continued  attention  to  pronunciatio: 
articulation,  accent,  emphasis,  inflection.  Do  not  keep  the  cla 
too  long  on  one  lesson.  It  is  better  to  review  it  after  a  tin 
than  to  read  that  in  which  the  class  has  lost  interest. 

Train  pupils  to  take  in  a  group  of  words  with  the  eye  at 
glance,  to  pronounce  new  words  instantly  and  independently  I 
the.  use  of  phonics,  to  read  silently  and  thoughtfully  befoi 
trying  to  read  orally. 

Unit  14.  (Sixth  Month.) 

Fifteen  to  twenty  pages.  Teach  the  diacritical  marks  ii 
used  m  the  reader.  Rapidly  review  lessons  passed  over,  lettir 
each  pupil  read  a  whole  page  or  whole  short  lesson. 

Memorize  four  to  six  lines  each  week.  Teach  the  meanin 
of  the  new  words,  but  do  not  require  pupils  to  learn  set  defin 
tions.  Read  to  the  pupils.  Silent  reading  should  precede  or? 
reading.  Teach  pupils  that  oral  reading  is  a  means  of  givin 
our  thought  to  others.  Follow  the  outlines  for  language  wor] 

Review  the  phonograms  constantly  and  associate  all  ne 
words  with  their  proper  groups  and  families.  Require  a  grej 
deal  of  sight  reading  from  first  readers  or  other  very  easy  rea( 
mg  matter.  Have  one  pupil  read  an  entire  selection  to  the  clasi 

Unit  15.  (Seventh  Month.) 

About  twenty  pages.  Easy  supplementary  work  for  sight  reac 
ing.  Plan  your  seat  work  carefully.  Vary  your  methods  coi 
stantly.  Memorize  choice  selections.  Insist  on  correct  positio 

and  secure  vigorous  work.  Put  life  and  cheerfulness  into  yon) 
own  work. 

Unit  16.  (Eighth  Month.) 

Complete  Second  Reader.  Review  of  difficult  lessons.  Sigh 
reading  from  supplementary  work.  Place  upon  the  board  que* 
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tions  on  the  lesson  to  which  the  children  shall  write  complete 
answers.  Do  not  ask  pupils  to  imitate  you  in  reading.  Make 
clippings  of  appropriate  articles,  paste  them  on  cards,  and  use 
as  sight  reading.  Gather  a  good  supply  of  interesting  reading 
material  for  this  grade  to  he  used  by  individual  pupils  as  re¬ 
quired.  Seldom  pronounce  a  word  for  a  child  while  he  is  reading. 
He  will  think  you  will  do  so  the  next  time.  Do  not  permit 
blundering  over  words  or  stopping  to  spell  out  words,  but  teach 
new  words  better.  Cultivate  the  power  to  take  in  a  group  of 
words  at  a  glance.  Do  not  teach  that  the  voice  must  fall  at  a 
period  and  be  kept  up  at  a  comma.  Teach  pupils  to  adapt  their 
manner  and  voice  to  the  style  of  the  piece.  Encourage  them  to 
look  for  beautiful  thoughts  and  to  read  them  in  a  beautiful  way, 
so  that  they  may  learn  to  love  reading  for  its  own  sake. 

Beading  Material  for  Second  Grade. 

Wheeler,  Second  Reader,  Wheeler  Publishing  Co. 

Cooke,  Nature  Myths,  A.  Flanagan. 

Brooks,  Stories  of  the  Red  Children. 

Stickney,  Pets  and  Companies,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Smythe,  Old  Time  Stories  Retold,  American  Book  Co. 

Carroll,  Around  the  World,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet,  American  Book  Co. 


LANGUAGE. 

Unit  9.  (First  Month.) 

These  language  lessons  are  based  on  the  story  of  Hiawatha. 
This  story  is  easily  understood  by  children  six  years  old.  It 
pictures  the  growth  and  development  of  a  typical  human  being 
in  a  simple  state  of  society.  It  deals  with  the  fundamental  wants 
of  man, — food,  clothing,  and  shelter — and  describes  the  primitive 
industries  by  which  these  wants  are  supplied.  It  brings  the 
child  in  touch  with  nature,  teaches  him  kindness  to  animals, 
cultivates  the  senses,  imparts  keenness  to  wit  in  contriving, 
affords  an  exhaustive  wealth  of  material  for  all  kinds  of  hand 
work,  such  as  drawing,  modeling,  making,  cutting,  sewing,  paint¬ 
ing,  measuring,  and  presents  lofty  ideals  of  all  the  family,  social, 
and  civic  virtues.  Of  course  the  work  as  outlined  here  must 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each  particular  school.  It  is  not 
meant  that  the  outlines  for  each  month  shall  be  strictly  followed ; 
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they  are  suggestive  only.  Additional  materials  for  language 
lessons  ..are  given  at  the  end  of  this  outline  on  Hiawatha.  Alter¬ 
nate  work  suggested  there  with  the  lessons  from  Hiawatha.  But 
to  scatter  the  language  work  over  too  wide  a  field  will  produce 
aimless  work  and  confusion  of  ideas,  and  the  impressions  made 
by  an  isolated  story  or  poem  are  apt  to  be  very  fleeting,  and 
so  produce  little  effect  upon  the  character. 

Hiawatha’ 's  Home. 

1.  The  Story. 

“By  the  shores  of  Gitche  Gurnee 
By  the  shining  Big-Sea-Water, 

Stood  the  wigwam  of  Nokomis, 

Daughter  of  the  Moon,.  Nokomis. 

Dark  behind  it  rose  the  forest, 

Rose  the  black  and  gloomy  pine-trees 
Rose  the  firs  with  cones  upon  them; 

Bright  before  it  beat  the  water, 

Beat  the  clear  and  sunny  water, 

Beat  the  shining  Big-Sea-Water.  ” 

Read  the  story  to  the  children  till  they  are  familiar  with  it, 
or  better  yet,  secure  the  Hiawatha  primers  and  let  them  read 
the  story  as  supplementary  to  the  regular  reading  lessons.  Show 
pictures  of  a  wigwam.  Explain  its  construction.  Tell  how  it 
was  furnished.  Describe  Hiawatha’s  cradle. 

2.  Comparison. 

Lead  the  children  to  make  constant  comparisons  between  their 
own  homes  and  that  of  Hiawatha.  Call  for  contrasts  and  like¬ 
nesses  between  their  homes  and  his  as  to  construction,  material, 
cost,  size,  windows,  doors,  warming,  chairs,  cradles,  lamps,  bed¬ 
ding.  Describe  the  situation  of  the  wigwam,  the  lake,  the  forest, 
the  kind  of  trees  so  that  the  children  picture  the  scene  vividly. 

3.  Information  Lessons. 

Valuable  information  in  nearly  every  branch  will  be  obtained 
from  these  lessons  if  taught  properly, — what  homes  are  for,  how 
people  live  in  poor  homes.  Lessons  in  numbers,  geography, 
history,  can  be  given  indirectly.  For  instance,  show  the  class 
a  picture  of  Lincoln’s  early  home  and  show  how  many  of  our 
forefathers  lived  in  homes  only  a  little  better  than  Hiawatha’s 
wigwam. 
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4.  Language. 

Every  step  in  this  process  is  a  training  in  language.  It  is  all 
folly  to  expect  children  to  learn  to  write  well  on  topics  which 
do  not  interest  them  and  which  they  do  not  understand.  Before 
they  attend  school,  children  describe  well  what  they  see  and 
readily  express  what  they  know.  If  their  language  work  grows 
out  of  their  real  interests  and  appeals  to  their  motor  activity, 
they  will  not  become  “  tongue-tied  ”  in  school. 

Unit  10.  (Second  Month.) 

Hiawatha’s  School. 

1.  The  Story. 

“Many  things  Nokomis  taught  him. 

******* 

Then  the  little  Hiawatha 
Learned  of  every  bird  its  language. 

Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 

How  they  built  their  nests  in  summer, 

Where  they  hid  themselves  in  winter, 

Talked  with  them  whene’er  he  met  them, 

Called  them  ‘Hiawatha’s  Chickens.’ 

Of  all  beasts  he  learned  the  language, 

Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 

How  the  beavers  built  their  lodges, 

Where  the  squirrels  hid  their  acorns, 

How  the  reindeer  ran  so  swiftly, 

Why  the  rabbit  was  so  timid, 

Talked  with  them  whene’er  he  met  them, 

Called  them  ‘Hiawatha’s  Brothers.’  ” 

2.  Comparison. 

Children  compare  Hiawatha’s  schooling  with  their  own,  as  to 
where  he  studied,  teacher,  conveniences  for  study,  subjects,  hours 
of  study. 

3.  Information  Lessons. 

Legends  of  the  flowers,  the  moon,  the  winds,  the  robin,  the  wood¬ 
pecker,  the  owl.  Study  of  the  squirrel  and  rabbit  and  other  animals. 

4.  Language. 

All  this  work  affords  most  excellent  opportunity  for  training  in 
language,  narration,  description,  biography,  legend,  and  natural 
history.  Natural  expression  is  secured  easily,  for  pupils  grasp  the 
thought  and  are  intensely  interested  in  what  they  say  and  do  and 
write. 
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Unit  11.  (Third  Month.) 

Hiawatha’s  Clothing. 

1.  The  Story. 

“From  his  lodge  went  Hiawatha, 

Dressed  for  travel,  armed  for  hunting; 

Dressed  in  deer-skin  shirt  and  leggings 
Richly  wrought  with  quills  and  wampum ; 

On  his  head  his  eagle-feathers, 

Round  his  waist  his  belt  of  wampum, 

In  his  hand  his  bow  of  ash-wood, 

Strung  with  sinews  of  the  reindeer; 

In  his  quiver  oaken  arrows, 

Tipped  with  jasper,  winged  with  feathers; 

With  his  mittens,  Minjekahwun. 

With  his  moccasins  enchanted.” 

Let  pupils  read  the  descriptions  of  Hiawatha’s  deerskin  skirt, 
mantle,  moccasins  and  leggings,  his  wampum  belt,  the  feathers  in 
his  hair,  and  his  magic  mittens.  To  show  how  he  got  the  material 
for  his  clothing,  read  his  killing  of  the  dear. 

2.  Comparison. 

Have  pupils  compare  their  clothing  with  that  of  the  Indian 
boy  as  to  its  material,  form,  manner  of  making,  implements  used 
in  making,  its  durability,  ease  of  washing,  adornment.  Compare 
with  dress  of  other  nations. 

3.  Information  Lessons. 

The  habits  and  home  of  the  deer  and  the  wild  turkey.  The 
process  of  tanning  deerskin. 

4.  Language. 

Conversation  lessons.  Oral  reproduction.  Written  work.  De¬ 
scription  of  articles  made  and  their  process  of  construction. 

Unit  12.  (Fourth  Month.) 

Hiawatha’s  Food. 

1.  The  Story. 

“First  they  ate  the  sturgeon,  Nahma, 

And  the  pike,  the  Maskenozha, 

Caught  and  cooked  by  old  Nokomis ; 

Then  on  pemican  they  feasted, 

Pemican  and  buffalo  marrow, 

Haunch  of  deer  and  hump  of  bison, 

Yellow  cakes  of  the  Mondamin 
And  the  wild  rice  of  the  river.” 
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The  material  for  this  month  will  be  found  in  Hiawatha’s  Fasting 
nd  Hiawatha’s  Wedding  Feast. 

2.  Comparison. 

The  pupil  should  be  led  to  compare  our  food  with  that  of  the 
Indians,  as  to  procuring  it,  storing  and  preserving,  buying  and 
elling,  preparing,  cooking  and  serving. 

3.  Information  Lessons. 

The  growth  of  corn  from  the  seed,  its  husking,  shelling,  grind- 
ng,  cooking,  in  connection  with  the  story  of  Mondamin  from 
Iiawatha.  The  growth  of  other  vegetable  foods  used  by  the 
ndians,  as  squashes,  pumpkins,  wild  rice,  berries,  grapes,  melons, 
nd  maple  sugar.  Descriptions,  pictures  and  stories  of  the  animals 
ised  for  food,  as  the  deer,  buffalo,  bear  and  fishes. 

4.  Language. 

Sentences  properly  written.  Copy  parts  of  the  poem  Hiawatha 
nd  commit  to  memory.  Use  of  capitals.  Proper  names.  Punctu- 
/tion. 

Unit  13.  (Fifth  Month.) 

Hiawatha’s  Friends. 

1.  The  Story. 

“Two  good  friends  had  Hiawatha, 

Singled  out  from  all  the  others, 

Bound  to  him  in  closest  union, 

And  to  whom  he  gave-  the  right  hand 
Of  his  heart,  in  joy  and  sorrow; 

Chibiabos,  the  musician, 

And  the  very  strong  man,  Kwasind.  ” 

2.  Comparison. 

The  children  compare  their  friends  with  those  of  Hiawatha,  as 
o  age,  appearance,  strength,  knowledge,  skill  in  music,  games, 
lelpfulness,  sympathy,  loyalty,  parties  and  feasts.  Stories  of 
)ther  loyal  friendships  such  as  Damon  and  Pythias,  David  and 
'Jonathan,  should  be  read.  From  this  work  the  children  should 
firm  a  high  ideal  of  real  friendship. 

3.  Information  Lessons. 

Social  life  among  primitive  people  should  be  brought  out.  The 
lecessity  of  co-operation  should  be  illustrated  and  stories  of  the 
mstoms  of  different  races  read  and  explained. 

4.  Language. 

The  simplest  stories  may  now,  perhaps,  be  written  from  memory, 
m  the  board  first,  then  on  tablet.  Look  over  this  work,  letting 
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the  pupil  correct  his  mistakes  as  they  are  pointed  out.  But 
ability  to  talk  must  precede  ability  to  write. 

Unit  14.  (Sixth  Month.) 

The  material  for  language  study  this  month  is  taken  from 
Hiawatha’s  Sailing  and  Hiawatha’s  Fishing. 

Hiaivatha’s  Work. 

1.  The  Story. 

“Thus  the  Birch  Canoe  was  builded 
In  the  valley,  by  the  river, 

In  the  bosom  of  the  forest; 

And  the  forest’s  life  was  in  it, 

All  its  mystery  and  its  magic, 

All  the  lightness  of  the  birch-tree, 

All  the  toughness  of  the  cedar, 

All  the  larch’s  supple  sinews; 

And  it  floated  on  the  river 
Like  a  yellow  leaf  in  Autumn. 

Like  a  yellow  water-lily.” 

2.  Comparison. 

The  construction  of  the  canoe  is  studied  step  by  step  and  com¬ 
pared  with  our  modern  boats  and  ships,  as  to  size  of  vessel, 
material  used,  tools  employed,  purpose  of  building,  products  car¬ 
ried.  The  clearing  of  the  rivers  by  Kwasind  is  compared  with 
our  great  dredges  and  similar  machines.  Hiawatha’s  fishing  is 
described  and  compared  with  the  fishing  excursions  in  which  the 
children  have  had  a  part. 

3.  Information  Lessons. 

The  children  study  the  life-history  of  the  materials  used  by 
Hiawatha, — the  bark  of  the  birch  tree,  the  wood  of  the  cedar,  the 
roots  of  the  tamarack,  the  fibres  of  the  larch,  the  balsam  of  the 
fir-tree,  the  quills  of  the  hedgehog.  They  learn  how  man’s  wants 
are  supplied  by  nature,  and  how  man  must  study  nature  in  order 
to  find  out  what  trees  and  plants  and  animals  are  suited  to  supply 
his  several  needs. 

4.  Language. 

Children  must  describe  accurately  all  that  they  do,  and  these 
descriptions,  questions,  explanations  and  suggestions,  growing 
as  they  do  out  of  the  child’s  own  activity  and  circle  of  thought 
secure  the  most  effective  drill  in  the  right  use  of  language.  Chil¬ 
dren  use  sentences  as  a  means  of  conveying  their  own  thoughts. 
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They  learn  to  pronounce,  spell  and  nse  words  as  they  need  them 
for  a  specific,  definite  and  immediate  nse.  We  do  not  store  np 
knowledge  of  words  and  grammatical  forms  for  future  use,  but 
we  store  them  by  using  them  to  supply  a  felt  need. 

Unit  15.  (Seventh  Month.) 

Hiawatha’s  Work. 

Keep  in  mind  the  simple  truth  that  language  is  a  means  of 
expression,  and  that  clear  thinking  is  an  absolutely  necessary 
pre-requisite  to  clear  speaking  and  accurate  writing.  Hiawatha’s 
Hunting  and  Farming  will  be  studied  this  month. 

1.  The  Story. 

“Then  he  said  to  Hiawatha, 

Go,  my  son,  into  the  forest, 

Where  the  red  deer  herd  together, 

Kill  for  us  a  famous  roebuck, 

Kill  for  us  a  deer  with  antlers. 

###### 

Day  by  day  did  Hiawatha 
Go  to  wait  and  watch  beside  it; 

Till  at  length  a  small  green  feather, 

From  the  earth  shot  slowly  upward, 

Then  another  and  another, 

And  before  the  Summer  ended 
Stood  the  maize  in  all  its  beauty.” 

2.  Comparison. 

Here  a  general  view  of  occupations  is  given— what  people  do 
now  to  gain  a  living ;  what  they  must  learn ;  what  tools  they  must 
use;  how  we  should  live  if  we  all  depended  upon  hunting;  what 
farming  is ;  how  the  farmer  helps  other  people ;  how  they  help 
him. 

3.  Information  Lessons. 

The  particular  occupations  in  which  the  children  of  the  school 
are  most  interested  should  receive  special  attention.  They  should 
trace  common  articles  of  food,  furniture  and  clothing  through  all 
the  processes  of  their  manufacture  from  the  raw  materials, — 
where  raised,  or  how  produced,  how  manufactured,  how  trans¬ 
ported,  sold,  etc. 

4.  Language. 

Children  can  be  called  on  for  more  written  work.  They  can 
make  lists  of  things  that  the  farmer  raises,  articles  sold  in  a 
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grocery,  furniture  store,  hardware  store,  etc.  All  words  should  be 
correctly  spelled.  Punctuating  and  capitalizing  should  receive  '' 

careful  attention.  ji 

Unit  16.  (Eighth  Month.) 

Hiawatha’ s  Patriotism.  \ 

The  work  in  language  this  month  is  based  on  the  service  of  1 
Hiawatha  to  his  tribe  and  people.  This  idea  of  service  for  the  ^ 
common  good  is  the  fundamental  thought  of  all  real  patriotism, 
and  children  should  be  early  impressed  with  this  truth.  1 

1.  The  Story.  !! 

“Go  back  to  your  home  and  people,  j 

Live  among  them,  toil  among  them, 

Cleanse  the  earth  from  all  that  harms  it, 

Clear  the  fishing-grounds  and  rivers, 

Slay  all  monsters  and  magicians, 

All  the  Wendigoes,  the  giants, 

All  the  serpents,  the  Kenabeeks. 
****** 

You  shall  hear  how  Hiawatha 
Prayed  and  fasted  in  the  forest, 

Not  for  greater  skill  in  hunting, 

Not  for  greater  craft  in  fishing, 

Not  for  triumphs  in  the  battle, 

And  renown  among  the  warriors, 

But  for  profit  of  the  people, 

For  advantage  of  the  nations.  . 
****** 

Thus  it  was  that  Hiawatha 
In  his  wisdom  taught  the  people 
All  the  mysteries  of  painting, 

All  the  art  of  Picture-Writing. 
****** 

Forth  then  issued  Hiawatha, 

Wandered  eastward,  wandered  westward, 

Teaching  men  the  use  of  simples 
And  the  antidotes  for  poisons, 

And  the  cure  of  all  diseases.  ” 

2.  Comparison. 

Compare  Hiawatha’s  pen  and  writing  materials  with  ours.  This* 
may  b^  a  good  time  to  introduce  the  use  of  pen  and  ink  in  writing 
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Compare  the  Indian  medicine-men  with  our  doctors,  their  tools 
with  ours,  their  teachers  with  ours,  showing  why  schools  are  neces¬ 
sary  and  what  teachers  try  to  do. 

The  pupils  compare  the  great  men  they  have  heard  of  with 
Hiawatha, — Washington,  Lincoln,  Pestalozzi  are  shown  to  be  great 
because  of  their  service  to  others.  They  also  learn  that  every 
person  who  makes  life  pleasanter,  safer  and  better  for  others  is 
a  true  benefactor  and  patriot, — all  who  invent  and  discover  and 
teach  and  heal  and  toil  with  right  motives  are  like  Hiawatha.  Not 
all  the  giants  and  serpents  were  killed  by  Hiawatha.  There  is  work 
still  for  all,  even  little  boys  and  girls.  Are  some  of  them  right 
here  in  our  school? 

3.  Information  Lessons. 

Any  amount  of  excellent  material  is  furnished  by  this  story  of 
Hiawatha, — how  the  invention  of  writing  has  helped  man,  how 
fevers  and  diseases  are  cured  by  proper  medicines,  what  these 
medicines  are,  how  prepared,  antidotes  for  poisons,  what  great 
inventions  have  been  made  and  by  whom,  how  they  make  life 
easier  and  happier. 

4.  Language. 

More  written  work  can  be  given.  Pen  and  ink  may  be  used 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Paragraphing  should  receive 
attention.  Portions  of  Hiawatha  should  be  copied  and  committed 
to  memory. 

Additional  Material  for  Language  Lessons. 

Aesop’s  Fables. 

September. 

The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel. 

The  Happy  Family. 

Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod. 

King  Midas. 

The  Raindrop ’s  Song. 

Come  Little  Leaves. 

Stories  of  Franklin,  Washington,  Lincoln. 

Thanksgiving  Stories  and  Poems. 

Christmas  songs,  legends,  poems. 

Nature  myths  and  stories. 

Little  White  Lily. 

Children  of  the  Moon. 

What  the  Weather  Does. 
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Snowflakes. 

The  Sugar  Plum  Tree. 

The  Three  Kings. 

Stories  from  Robinson  Crusoe. 
The  Drum. 

Seven  Times  One. 

Fairy  and  Child. 

Sir  Robin. 

Picture  Studies. 


SPELLING. 

Unit  9.  (First  Month.) 

The  new  words  in  each  reading  lesson.  Teach  pupils  to  pro¬ 
nounce  these  rapidly  and  accurately  at  sight  from  the  blackboard 
before  reading.  Give  careful  drills  on  syllables,  accent  and  spell¬ 
ing  by  sound.  Do  not  require  formal  definitions,  but  call  for 
illustrations,  use  of  the  word  in  a  sentence,  word  of  like  meaning. 
Have  frequent  reviews  of  all  words  missed.  Practice  oral  spell¬ 
ing  and  spelling  by  sound.  Continue  the  work  in  phonics  as  out¬ 
lined  for  the  first  year. 

Unit  10.  (Second  Month.) 

From  reader  and  other  lessons.  Spell  by  sound.  Have  spelling 
matches.  Keep  a  list  of  each  pupil’s  misspelled  words  and  re¬ 
view  them  till  they  are  mastered.  Many  words  do  not  occur 
often  enough  in  the  lessons  to  fix  their  form  firmly  in  the  pupil’s 
mind.  Write  words  and  short  sentences  from  dictation.  Drill 
on  some  one  group  of  words  each  day  as  pupils  show  their  need 
of  such  drill.  Develop  phonetic  accuracy  and  rapidity;  only  in 
this  way  can  independent  word-calling  in  the  reading  lessons  be 
secured. 

Unit  11.  (Third  Month.) 

Use  the  blackboard.  Have  frequent  reviews  of  the  hard  words 
in  back  lessons.  Words  of  more  than  one  syllable  should  be 
properly  divided  and  spelled  orally  by  syllable. 

Have  special  drills  on  the  different  phonetic  groups  of  words. 
Some  of  these  families  of  words  that  need  special  attention  are : 
The  ing  family,  bring,  cling,  fling,  ring,  sing,  sting,  string,  sling, 

swing,  wing. 
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The  ight  family,  blight,  bright,  flight,  fight,  fright,  light,  might, 

night,  plight,  right,  sight,  tight. 

The  long  u  family,  cne,  due,  fuse,  glue,  hue,  muse,  pure,  rue,  tune. 
The  ea  family,  beat,  cheat,  deal,  dear,  fear,  gear,  heat,  hear,  meal, 

meat,  near,  neat,  peat,  peal,  steam,  seat,  seal,  treat,  veal,  weal. 

By  means  of  these  drills,  the  pupil  gains  the  power  to  pronounce 
any  new  vowel  belonging  to  one  of  these  families  without  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  teacher ;  he  acquires  confidence  in  his  ability 
to  read  new  material  at  sight;  he  improves  rapidly  in  articula¬ 
tion;  his*  vocabulary  is  constantly  enlarged,  and  by  associating 
new  words  as  they  appear  with  the  group  to  which  they  belong, 
the  memory  is  helped  amazingly. 

Unit  12.  (Fourth  Month.) 

Continue  the  drills  in  phonetics.  Let  the  drills  be  rapid  and 
lively.  Bo  not  depend  too  much  on  concert  work.  Brill  indi¬ 
vidual  pupils  according  to  their  special  needs.  Use  games,  cards, 
blackboard  work,  dramatizing,  stories,  rhymes,  and  other  devices 
for  variety  and  interest,  but  remember  that  all  of  these  must 
contribute  to  the  real  aims  of  the  lesson,  i.  e.,  complete  mastery 
of  the  phonograms  of  the  language,  correct  pronunciation,  and 
skill  in  applying  the  knowledge  gained  to  pronouncing  new  words. 

Unit  13.  (Fifth  Month.) 

Give  attention  to  the  division  of  words  into  syllables  and  to 
marking  accented  syllables.  The  syllable  is  the  unit  of  pronunci¬ 
ation,  and  good  pronunciation  cannot  be  secured  without  careful 
drill  upon  syllables. 

Review  difficult  words.  See  that  pupils  correctly  visualize  the 
form  of  every  new  word  before  they  are  permitted  to  reproduce 
it  orally  or  in  writing.  Bo  not  let  the  pupil  guess  at  the  seplling 
of  a  word,  and  remember  that  every  word  missed  in  the  spelling 
class  is  a  reflection  on  your  teaching  of  new  words.  In  oral  spell¬ 
ing,  pronounce  the  word  once,  require  the  pupil  called  on  to 
pronounce  it,  and  if  he  cannot  do  so,  pass  it  to  the  next  pupil. 
Bo  not  omit  the  phonogram  drills.  For  seat  work,  encourage 
pupils  to  see  who  can  write  from  memory  the  largest  number  of 
words  containing  a  given  phonogram.  Bictate  easy  short  poems 
and  stories. 

Unit  14.  (Sixth  Month.) 

From  reading  and  other  lessons.  Study  carefully  the  form  of 
each  new  word  in  the  reader.  Pupils  should  use  the  words  they 
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•  Jearn  to  spell  in  written  sentences.  Words  should  be  spelled  firs 
orally,  and  then  written  from  dictation.  Group  together  word 
having  a  common  phonic  element.  Introduce  work  in  homonym* 
as  the  and  thee ;  ant  and  aunt ;  see  and  sea ;  ball  and  bawl ;  be  an* 
bee;  bale  and  bail;  meet  and  meat;  rays  and  raise.  Remembe 
that  you  lay  the  foundation  of  correct  spelling  in  the  first  thre 
years.  Do  not  spend  time  on  learning  to  spell  unusual  words 

drill  on  the  common  words,  such  as  pupils  will  use  in  their  writtei 
work. 


Unit  15.  (Seventh  Month.) 

Keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  all  misspelled  words  in  all  of  th* 
pupil’s  written  lessons.  If  a  pupil  misses  a  word,  he  should  put  i! 
down  right  away  on  his  doubtful  list.  He  should  review  it  carei 
fully  for  the  next  three  or  four  lessons,  and  then  he  may  con 
sider  the  word  mastered  and  may  check  it  off  his  list.  Encourage: 
pupils  to  keep  their  ‘ ‘black  list”  as  small  as  possible.  Continue 
the  drills  in  phonics.  Drill  on  capitals  as  used  in  writing  the 
names  of  persons,  days  of  the  week,  months,  counties,  and  cities: 

Unit  16.  (Eighth  Month.) 

By  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  pupil  should  have  mastered 
all  the  phonograms  except  a  few  of  the  most  difficult  ones.  Re¬ 
view  the  whole  list.  Special  drills  on  the  blackboard  should  be 
given  on  points  with  which  pupils  have  difficulty  in  their  reading 
lessons,  such  as  the  effect  of  adding  final  e  to  words  like  fin,  pin, 
hop,  fat,  dim ;  the  effect  of  adding  final  e  to  such  words  as  rag, 
gag,  sag,  sing;  initial  double  consonants,  as  gh,  kn,  ch,  ph;  such 
terminal  phonograms  as  ial,  ior,  ier,  tian,  tion,  tions,  sion,  cial, 
cions,  ance,  ence. 

Give  dictation  work.  Select  a  list  of  words  occasionally  from 
words  that  the  children  use  in  conversation  on  the  playground. 
Teach  names  of  the  months,  holidays,  local  places,  countries  and 
places  that  children  read  about.  Do  not  permit  children  to  see 
incorrect  forms,  if  you  can  prevent  it.  Never  let  children  commit 
dialect  pieces,  or  read  them  in  school.  Give  special  attention  to 
the  division  of  words  into  syllables.  Do  not  spend  too  much  time 
on  the  diacritical  marks.  Have  considerable  oral  spelling. 
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WRITING. 

.  Units  9  to  16. 

Review  small  letters  carefully.  If  writing  with  pen  and  ink 
is  introduced,  see  that  pupils  have  straight  holders  with  cork  tip, 
the  best  of  pens,  good  ink,  blotters,  and  plenty  of  practice  paper. 
Several  lessons  should  be  given  on  the  proper  use  and  care  of 
material  and  correct  position  and  movement.  Excellent  suggestions 
for  teaching  writing  are  given  in  the  Palmer  copy  books,  published 
in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Good  writing  is  the  result  not  of  spas¬ 
modic,  half-hearted,  slovenly  practice,  but  of  intelligent,  regular, 
persistent,  and  whole-hearted  practice.  Let  no  time  be  lost  during 
the  writing  exercise.  Good  writing  reacts  favorably  on  every 
other  study  in  the  school.  Remember  that  accuracy  and  legibility 
come  first,  then  rapidity,  then  facility. 

Keep  a  full  list  of  all  the  letters,  both  small  letters  and  capi- 
tas,  on  the  board  where  pupils  can  see  them.  Strive  to  secure 
freedom  of  movement.  Do  not  permit  small,  fine,  cramped  writ¬ 
ing.  Copy  sentences,  stanzas  and  short  poems.  Write  lists  of 
proper  names. 

See  that  all  written  work  is  neatly  done.  Have  considerable 
work  on  the  board  by  the  pupils. 

Free-arm  movements  and  special  attention  to  capitals.  Pupils 
should  write  a  smaller  hand  than  in  the  first  year’s  work. 

Po  not  try  to  hear  another  class  recite  while  the  class  in 
writing  is  at  work.  All  pupils  of  the  first  six  years  should  have 
one  lesson  in  writing  or  drawing  every  day.  See  that  the  writing 
and  drawing  materials  are  kept  in  good  condition. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  proper  position,  pen¬ 
holding,  ease  and  legibility  of  writing.  Give  much  drill  in  free- 
arm  movements.  Practice  on  groups  of  letters  that  are  similar 
in  formation. 

Aim  to  secure  free  movement  and  reasonably  rapid  work  in 
writing.  Practice  on  the  capitals.  Avoid  flourishing.  Teach  a 
plain,  simple  hand. 

See  that  pupils  do  not  shade  downward  strokes,  do  not  grasp 
the  pencil  too  tightly,  nor  get  the  eyes  too  close  to  the  work. 
Teach  pupils  to  read  script  readily  from  the  reader  and  from 
the  written  work  of  other  pupils. 

Write  short  letters  to  teachers  and  parents.  Teach  writing 
as  a  means  of  expression.  All  copies  for  beginners  should  be 
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large,  full,  round  letters  of  the  simplest  possible  form.  Aim  in 
every  lesson  to  secure  good  position,  correct  form  of  letters,  easy, 
natural  movement,  and  reasonable  speed.  Insist  that  pupils  shall 
do  all  their  written  work  neatly,  but  never  assign  written  work 
just  to  keep  children  busy”  or  ‘‘out  of  mischief. M 

Keep  some  specimens  of  each  pupil’s  best  work  on  exhibit,  and 
change  it  frequently. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Unit  9.  (First  Month.) 

Review  work  of  the  first  year.  Read  carefully  the  introduction 
to  first  grade  work.  Count  by  twos  and  fives  to  50.  Continue 
sense  training.  Have  children  apply  their  knowledge  of  arith¬ 
metic  in  their  hand  work  and  manual  arts.  Teach  them  to  esti¬ 
mate,  compare,  measure,  construct.  Let  the  problems  grow  out 
of  theii  constructive  work,  their  home  occupations,  and  their 
farm  interests. 

Do  not  hurry  on  to  the  new  work,  for  the  vacation  has  been 
long,  and  some  children  will  seem  to  have  forgotten  all  they  ever 
learned  in  numbers.  Be  patient  and  careful  with  such  ones.  A 
little  harshness  has  often  made  arithmetic  a  sealed  book  to  the 
child  for  two  or  three  years  of  his  school  life. 

Unit  10.  (Second  Month.) 

There  are  45  combinations  in  the  addition  table  so-called.  The 
drill  work  of  the  first  year  in  arithmetic  had  for  its  chief  aim  the 
absolute  mastery  of  these  combinations.  Put  these  combinations 
on  the  board  in  their  order  and  drill  on  them  till  pupils  can  give 
any  required  combination  instantly : 
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9 

Children  should  no  more  hesitate  to  give  the  correct  result  when 
the  teacher  points  to  any  one  of  these  combinations  than  to  name 
an  apple  or  a  ball  as  soon  as  pointed  to.  Not  till  thoroughly 
learned  orally  should  pupils  be  permitted  to  write  these  combina¬ 
tions. 

When  the  signs  +,  — ,  =,  have  been  taught,  pupils  should  be 
given  drills  in  subtraction  as  follows: 

23456789  10 

— 1  —1  —2  —3  —3  — 4  —4  —5  —6 


During  the  first  year,  equal  parts  of  2,  4,  6,  8,  9,  10,  should  also 
be  mastered  by  means  of  oral  drills  with  objects.  A  good  start  in 
denominate  numbers  has  been  made  by  actual  measurements  of  foot, 
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pint,  quart,  gallon,  and  dimes.  Fractions  have  been  introduced  by 
use  of  the  ruler,  and  all  the  pupil’s  knowledge  of  arithmetic  has 
been  applied  in  his  hand  work. 

Aso  soon  as  this  work  of  the  first  year  has  been  thoroughly  re¬ 
viewed,  the  same  lines  of  work  should  be  continued;  and  building 
on  this  foundation,  the  pupil’s  progress  in  numbers  in  the  second 
year  should  be  rapid  and  full  of  interest. 

For  new  work  this  month,  count  and  write  to  100.  Count  by 
4  s  and  5’s  to  50,  and  by  10 ’s  to  100.  Write  and  learn  the  Roman 
numerals  to  XX.  Drill  on  adding  numbers  one  of  which  is  made 
up  of  two  digits;  but  no  combination  must  exceed  9.  Thus: 

12  15  17  23  31  56  83  74 

+7  +3  +2  +5  +8  +3  +4  +4 


Require  results  to  be  given  instantly.  These  exercises  are  funda¬ 
mental. 

Give  drill  in  measuring  and  estimating  lines,  areas,  solids.  Let 
each  child  keep  a  calendar  and  learn  how  time  is  measured.  Give 
many  practical  and  original  examples  growing  out  of  the  pupil’s 
hand  work  and  farm  or  home  occupations. 

Unit  11.  (Third  Month.) 

Addition  and  subtraction  to  12,  and  with  large  numbers  that  do 
not  involve  “carrying.” 

Teach  signs  for  multiplication  and  division.  Multiply  and  divide 
with  2  and  3  as  multipliers  and  divisors. 

Teach  the  fractional  parts  of  the  dollar  using  half-dollars, 
quarters,  dimes,  and  five-cent  pieces.  Illustrate  halves,  thirds, 
quarters  and  sixths  by  folding  papers,  drawing  rectangles,  and  by 
constant  use  of  the  blocks.  Make  the  foot  rule  the  unit  for  teaching 
12.  Teach  halves,  thirds,  and  fourths  of  12,  reducing  these  frac¬ 
tional  parts  to  inches  and  the  reverse.  Require  pupils  to  make  the 
actual  measurements  of  lines,  surfaces,  solids,  and  to  estimate  bulk, 
weight,  value,  time. 

Unit  12.  (Fourth  Month.) 

Work  in  all  the  fundamental  operations  should  be  carried  on 
abreast.  Give  the  most  drill  on  the  weak  points  in  fundamentals. 
These  weak  points  will  be  revealed  in  the  pupil’s  constructive  work 
and  in  lack  of  skill  in  the  solution  of  easy  problems. 

1.  Notation  and  Numeration. — Write  and  name  numbers  to 
1000.  Roman  numerals  to  XXX. 

2.  Addition  and  Subtraction. — Combinations  to  15. 
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3.  Multiplication  and  Division. — Products  not  to  exceed  30, 
multipliers  and  divisors  not  to  exceed  6. 

4.  Fractions.— 1/2  of  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14;  1/3  of  6,  9,  12,  15;  1/4 
of  8,  12 ;  1/5  of  10,  15 ;  1/6  of  12. 

5.  Denominate  Numbers. — Encourage  actual  measuring,  weigh¬ 
ing  and  computing.  Ask  for  the  number  of  beans  or  peas  in  a  pod. 
rows  of  corn  on  a  cob,  kernels  in  a  row,  apples  in  a  peck,  etc.  Call 
for  the  length,  breadth,  bulk  and  value  of  common  articles.  Avoid 
being  bookish,  and  show  pupils  the  practical  value  of  arithmetic. 

5.  Problems. — See  to  it  that  these  problems  are  never  beyond 
the  range  of  the  pupils’  ability.  If  you  are  using  a  book,  omit  all 
problems  too  difficult  for  your  class.  Cultivate  in  pupils  the  habit 
of  success.  Most  of  the  problems  should  grow  out  of  the  pupils’ 
work  in  manual  arts,  such  as  paper  folding,  cutting,  drawing, 
braiding,  weaving,  designing  patterns,  measuring,  and  making.  The 
farm  home  and  occupations  afford  rich  and  abundant  material  for 
practical  problems,  if  the  teacher  has  “eyes  to  see.” 

Unit  13.  (Fifth  Month.) 

Continue  the  exercises  along  the  parallel  lines  of  work  suggested 

in  Unit  12. 

In  addition  and  subtraction  teach  combinations  to  18.  Extend 
the  work  in  multiplication  and  division  to  40  as  product  or  divi¬ 
dend.  Teach  the  equal  fractional  parts  of  18  and  the  unequal 
fractional  parts  of  all  numbers  to  9.  Teach  the  table  for  avoir¬ 
dupois  weight.  Continue  work  in  actual  measurements.  En¬ 
courage  pupils  to  make  up  original  problems  for  each  other.  Do 
not  depend  upon  a  book.  Learn  to  make  your  own  problems. 

Unit  14.  (Sixth  Month.) 

Write  numbers  and  Roman  numerals  as  far  as  may  be  required 
for  pupils  to  read  the  street  numbers  on  houses,  dates  of  letters, 
or  the  number  of  the  lesson  in  their  readers.  Teach  combinations 
to  20.  Introduce  addition  by  columns.  Thus : 
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3 

5 

6 

2 

4 

7 

4 

7 

2 

8 

3 

4 

2 

3 

3 

6 

9 

8 

— 

4 

5 

3 

2 

2 

— 

1 

5 

6 

5 

— • 

2 

1 

3 

3 

6 

— 

9 

Results 

must  be 

given  without  hesitation. 

Require  pupils  to  add  two  columns  at  sight  where  no  combina¬ 
tion  exceeds  9.  Thus: 

15  23  45  62  81  56  72 

+21  +45  +22  +33  +17  +22  +27 

Teach  the  unequal  fractional  parts  of  10,  11  and  12.  Make  con¬ 
stant  use  of  the  tables  as  far  as  learned.  Require  original  problems. 
Continue  work  in  fractions.  Do  not  speak  of  difficulties,  hut 
measure,  verify,  review  and  drill,  training  the  sense  of  touch,  the 
eye,  the  hand. 

Give  especial  attention  to  work  in  rapid  combinations.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  much  of  the  pupil’s  future  progress  in  mathematics  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  skill  and  readiness  with  which  he  performs  the 
simple  fundamental  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica¬ 
tion  and  division.  Remember  that  figures  have  no  magic  power  in 
themselves.  They  are  only  symbols  of  number.  The  child  must 
think  quantities  accurately  and  picture  relations  vividly  if  he  ever 
really  masters  arithmethic. 

Unit  15.  (Seventh  Month.) 

Have  pupils  construct  a  complete  addition  table  and  arrange  in 
order  the  eighty-one  elements  in  the  subtraction  table.  Add  by 
columns  but  do  not  make  the  work  too  difficult  for  the  class. 

■  *  (J 

Continue  work  in  denominate  numbers,  and  fractions.  Require 
constant  measuring  in  the  manual  arts  lessons.  Apply  arithmetical 
knowledge  in  making  calendars,  clock  face,  and  telling  time,  dating 
letters,  numbering  lessons,  sports  and  games,  cost  of  materials, 
days  before  Christmas,  ages  of  pupils,  and  farm  work. 
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Unit  16.  (Eighth  Month.) 

Easy  practical  examples,  using  feet,  inches,  yards,  pints,  quarts, 
gallons,  ounces,  pounds,  cents,  dimes,  quarters,  dollars.  Simple  frac¬ 
tions.  Require  constant  exercises  that  call  for  comparison  and 
judgment.  Review  all  the  work  gone  over. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  NATURE  STUDY. 

Correlate  this  work  with  language,  arithmetic,  and  hand  work. 

Unit  9.  (September.) 

1.  Farm  Occupations. — Haying  and  threshing.  Processes  ob¬ 
served  and  explained.  Help  needed.  Machinery  necessary.  Time 
required.  Storing  products,  stacking,  effects  of  bad  weather.  Pre¬ 
serving  and  canning  fruits  and  vegetables.  Kinds  good  for  can¬ 
ning.  Method  of  treatment.  Why  canning  keeps  fruits  from  de¬ 
cay. 

2.  Plants. — Classes  of  plants,  as  annuals,  biennials,  perennials. 
Study  one  type  of  each.  Name  others.  Make  a  list  of  those  that 
you  have  in  your  garden  or  on  your  farm.  Cut,  draw,  and  paint  the 
best  model  of  each  class  that  you  can. 

3.  Animals. — Tame  ones.  Who  tamed  them?  What  are  they 
good  for?  Which  ones  are  most  useful  to  men?  Make  a  list  of 
those  that  are  raised  on  your  farm.  What  animals  have  you  ever 
owned  ?  Did  you  ever  tame  some  wild  animal  ?  How  did  you  do  it  ? 
do  it? 

4.  Geography. — Review  the  terms  used  in  teaching  location  and 
position  such  as  up,  down ;  right  hand,  left  hand ;  front,  back ; 
above,  below;  far,  near.  Experiments  with  a  magnet.  Explain  a 
compass,  and  teach  the  points  of  the  compass.  Teach  directions 
of  sunrise  and  sunset,  the  direction  of  the  roads  near  the  school 
house,. the  directions  on  the  school  ground,  and  the  directions  on  the 
pupil’s  home  from  the  school-house.  Keep  weather  record. 

5.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — Kinds  of  sickness,  and  effects. 
Cost  of  sickness  in  money,  pain,  trouble  to  others,  loss  of  time, 
danger  to  others.  Causes  of  sickness,  remedies  and  care.  How 
to  prevent  sickness,  and  keep  the  body  strong  and  beautiful. 

Unit  10.  (October.) 

1.  Farm  Occupations. — Plowing.  Observe  and  describe  proces¬ 
ses.  How  are  the  plows  made?  Where  do  we  get  them?  What 
do  they  cost  ?  What  kind  of  horses  are  needed  to  draw  the  plows  ? 
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How  are  they  fastened  to  the  plow?  What  is  poor  plowing? 
What  is  good  plowing?  Why  not  plant  seeds  without  plowing 
the  ground? 

Gathering  fruits  and  vegetables.  What  fruits  ripen  this  month  ? 
Where  do  they  grow?  Have  you  gathered  any  fruits  or  nuts? 
How  can  they  be  saved  for  winter  use  ?  What  vegetables  are  ripe 
now?  Which  ones  do  we  gather  by  digging?  Which  ones  grow 
in  heads  or  pods?  How  are  they  kept  for  use?  Study  pods. 

2.  Plants. — Plow  nature  plants  seeds.  When  do  seeds  ripen? 
If  nobody  gathers  them,  what  becomes  of  them?  What  seeds  are 
eaten  by  birds  or  animals?  What  seeds  have  wings  and  are 
blown  away?  Who  plants  wild  grass,  wild  flowers,  wild  fruits, 
trees,  and  weeds?  How  do  the  leaves,  the  rain  and  the  snow  help 
in  planting  these  seeds? 

3.  Animals, — Wild  animals.  What  ones  have  you  ever  seen? 
Did  you  see  some  strange  ones  at  the  circus?  What  wild  animals 
live  here?  What  ones  live  in  the  woods,  in  the  ground,  in  the 
water  ?  Of  what  use  are  they  to  us  ?  Where  did  Hiawatha  get  his 
food?  How  did  he  kill  or  catch  the  wild  animals? 

4.  Geography. — Land  forms.  Make  this  work  purely  observa¬ 
tional  and  experimental.  To  do  this  teachers  must  not  depend 
solely  upon  the  pupil’s  casual,  undirected  observation.  Children 
should  be  taken  on  an  excursion  to  fields,  woods,  valleys,  streams 
or  hills  at  least  once  a  week.  These  excursions  should  be  planned 
for  as  definitely  as  possible.  The  older  pupils  should  take  note¬ 
books.  Some  pupils  will  have  a  kodak.  Every  teacher  should 
have  one.  Such  terms  as  valley,  slope,  hill,  plain,  erosion,  ridge, 
divide,  island,  cape,  should  be  observed,  described  orally,  and  pho¬ 
tographed  from  nature.  In  the  school-room  the  objects  observed 
during  these  excursions  should  be  drawn,  painted,  reviewed,  ex¬ 
plained,  and  in  the  advanced  classes,  described  in  writing.  Keep 
weather  record. 

5.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — How  to  keep  well.  To  keep  well 
and  strong  we  must  eat  good  food.  To  be  good,  food  must  be 
suitable  to  the  person  that  eats  it.  What  foods  are  best  for  little 
children;  for  sick  people;  for  strong  people  who  work  hard,  for 
old  people?  To  be  good,  food  must  be  clean  and  wholesome.  Why 
babies  are  sick  if  the  milk  is  not  clean.  Why  people  die  or  are 
very  sick  if  they  eat  diseased  meat,  decayed  fruit,  spoiled  food, 
or  drink  impure  water.  How  foods  are  kept  from  spoiling.  To  be 
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good,  some  foods  must  be  well  cooked.  What  foods  do  we  eat  raw  ? 
What  ones  do  we  cook  ?  How  do  you  like  your  food  cooked  ?  How 
must  we  care  for  our  teeth  ? 

Unit  11.  (November.) 

1.  Farm  Occupations. — Corn  husking.  Read  the  story  of  Mon- 
damin  from  Hiawatha.  Why  must  corn  be  gathered?  WTiy  not 
turn  the  cattle  and  hogs  right  into  the  fields?  Can  you  husk  corn? 
Tell  how  to  do  it.  Does  it  hurt  your  hands?  WTiat  is  done  with 
corn?  Did  your  father  put  some  corn  into  the  silo?  How  is  it 
done,  and  what  for?  Did  he  cut  up  come  corn,  and  shock  it? 
What  will  he  do  with  it?  When  do  farmers  gather  their  seed 
corn?  Do  you  know  how  to  pick  out  good  seed  corn?  Ask  your 
father  to  tell  you  how. 

Getting  ready  for  Thanksgiving,  egg-packing,  and  getting  ready 
for  winter  should  be  discussed  as  the  indoor  cccupations  on  the 
farm. 

2.  Plants. — What  frost  and  snow  do  for  plants.  Are  there 
leaves  on  some  trees  now?  What  ones?  Gather  some.  How  have 
they  been  changed?  Name  some  plants  that  the  frost  kills;  some 
huts  that  the  frost  ripens;  some  plants  not  hurt  at  all  by  frost. 
Of  what  use  to  plants  is  the  snow? 

3.  Animals. — How  animals  get  their  food.  Who  feeds  tame 
animals?  What  ones  have  you  ever  fed?  What  do  they  eat? 
How  do  they  eat  their  food?  Tell  how  cats,  dogs,  chickens,  horses 
and  calves  drink.  Do  you  have  any  pet  animals?  Why  is  it 
wicked  to  keep  animals  shut  up  and  not  feed  them  nor  give  them 
water  ? 

Who  feeds  the  wild  animals?  What  do  they  eat  in  summer? 
What  if  they  cannot  find  food  here? 

4.  Geography. — Temperature.  Did  you  ever  burn  yourself? 
Did  you  ever  freeze  your  ears?  WTiy  is  winter  colder  than  sum- 

tmer?  Why  is  one  day  in  winter  colder  than  another  day?  Why 
do  birds  fly  south  in  winter  and  come  north  in  the  spring?  What 
does  cold  do  to  the  ground;  the  dew,  the  rain;  the  creeks,  rivers, 
and  ponds  ?  Why  does  the  glass  break  if  we  let  water  freeze  in  it  ? 
Why  do  wet  clothes  hung  out  in  summer  dry  so  quickly?  How 
do  we  tell  how  cold  it  is?  Study  the  thermometer.  There  should 
be  a  thermometer  in  every  rural  school-house.  Keep  a  calendar 
of  the  weather. 
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5.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — How  to  keep  well.  To  keep  well 
and  strong  we  must  wear  proper  clothing.  Clothing  should  be 
suited  to  the  person,  the  season,  the  weather,  the  occupation. 
Bring  out  by  appropriate  questions  the  reason  why  we  need  more 
clothing  in  winter  than  in  summer;  why  we  need  rain  coats,  rub¬ 
bers,  and  umbrellas;  why  we  must  not  sit  in  school  with  wet  feet 
or  damp  clothing;  why  we  need  less  clothing  when  we  play  or 
work;  why  we  should  be  careful  of  our  clothes. 

Unit  12.  (December.) 

1.  Farm  Occupations. — Marketing  and  shopping.  What  do 
farmers  raise  to  sell?  Where  do  they  sell  these  things?  What  do 
they  do  with  the  money  they  get?  Who  generally  buys  the  plows, 
mowers,  spades,  hoes,  wTagons,  seeders,  discs,  harrows,  and  things 
that  are  used  out  of  doors?  What  kinds  of  dour,  breakfast  food, 
tea,  coffee,  meat,  cloth  and  furniture  do  you  know  by  sight?  How 
do  people  measure  such  things?  Where  are  they  made  or  raised? 

2.  Plants. — How  plants  live  through  the  winter.  What  do  we 
call  the  parts  of  a  tree  that  grow  above  the  ground?  What  parts 
are  below  the  ground?  Tell  of  some  roots  you  have  seen.  How 
deep  do  they  grow?  How  do  they  help  the  plant?  Why  do  trees 
stop  growing  in  winter?  How  are  buds  protected  from  cold  and 
wet?  Name  some  plants  that  come  up  in  the  spring  from  the  roots. 
How  are  these  roots  protected  in  winter? 

3.  Animals. — How  protected  from  cold?  What  do  we  call  the 
houses  we  build  for  tame  animals  ?  Let  each  pupil  make  plans  for 
building  a  barn,  cow  stable,  chicken  house,  or  home  for  hogs, 
sheep,  dogs,  or  doves.  What  do  we  call  the  homes  where  wild 
animals  live,  as  squirrels,  mice,  bees,  wolves,  foxes,  beavers,  musk¬ 
rats,  gophers,  owls,  and  woodpeckers? 

4.  Geography. — The  season.  Review  the  weather  record  since 
September.  Compare  length  of  days  in  September  and  December, 
place  of  the  sun,  appearance  of  plants  and  animals,  colors  of  land¬ 
scape,  temperature.  Explain  these  differences  in  very  simple 
language. 

5.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — How  to  keep  well.  Review 
topics  for  last  months.  To  keep  well  we  must  keep  the  body  and 
clothing  clean.  How  contagious  diseases  are  spread.  How  the 
germs  are  carried  by  dirty  bodies  and  clothing.  How  part  of  the 
waste  of  the  body  is  carried  off  through  the  skin.  How  soap  and 
water  removes  the  waste  and  worn  out  skin.  How  boiling  our 
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clothes  kills  the  germs  of  measles,  chicken  pox,  and  other  diseases. 
How  to  keep  the  month  clean,  the  hands  and  nails,  the  feet,  the 

hair. 

Unit  13.  (January.) 

1.  Farm  Occupations. — Stock  feeding.  How  to  feed  chickens. 
How  their  food  in  winter  differs  from  that  of  summer.  Feeding 
horses,  milch  cows,  calves,  fatting  steers,  hogs,  sheep.  How  the 
food  is  prepared.  How  we  keep  animals  from  wasting  it. 

2.  Plants. — Uses  of  plants  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
What  plants  are  used  in  building  our  houses,  making  our  furni¬ 
ture,  making  paper  and  books,  making  tools,  and  machines? 
From  what  plants  are  flour,  meal,  breakfast  foods,  jellies,  sugar 
made?  What  plants  are  used  to  make  vinegar,  syrup,  catsup, 
pickles,  jams,  preserves,  sour  kraut,  soups,  puddings,  cake,  and 
for  flavors?  What  plants  are  used  to  make  calico,  linen,  ropes, 
thread,  and  silk? 

3.  Animals. — How  wild  animals  are  useful  to  men.  Did  you 
ever  catch  a  wild  animal  in  a  trap?  How  was  the  trap  made? 
How  did  you  set  and  bait  it  ?  What  did  you  do  with  the  animal  ? 
What  wild  animals  are  good  for  food?  How  did  you  get  it  ready 
to  cook?  What  fish  are  best  for  food?  What  wild  animals  are 
good  for  clothing?  What  stories  about  hunting  and  trapping 
have  you  heard? 

4.  Geography. — Measurements.  How  do  we  measure  time? 
Can  you  tell  the  time  by  the  clock?  How  many  minutes  in  an 
hour,  hours  in  a  day,  days  in  a  week,  weeks  in  a  month,  months  in 
a  year,  days  in  each  month,  seasons  in  the  year,  days  in  a  year? 

5.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — How  to  keep  well.  Pure  air. 
How  we  breathe.  Why  we  breathe.  Things  that  harm  us  if  we 
breathe  them.  How  we  keep  the  air  pure  in  our  homes;  in  the 
sleeping  roof ;  in  the  school-house ;  in  churches. 

Unit  14.  (February.) 

1.  Farm  Occupations. — Preparing  for  spring  work.  What  will 
farmers  need  to  do  in  the  spring?  Will  they  have  time  then  to 
mend  their  machines,  cut  wood,  oil  their  harnesses,  test  their 
seed  corn?  When  do  the  best  farmers  do  these  things?  How  are 
they  done? 

2.  Plants. — How  man  plants  seeds.  Review  the  topic  for 
October.  When  is  winter  wheat  sown?  Why?  How  was  the 
ground  prepared?  Show  how  man  improves  upon  nature’s 
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methods,  by  selecting  the  best  seeds  to  plant,  planting  in  the 
spring  when  conditions  are  right,  enriching  and  plowing  the 
ground,  cultivating  the  young  plants,  keeping  away  enemies  of 
the  plants,  rotation  of  crops,  and  crossing  the  best  varieties. 
Show  how  by  all  these  means  man  has  made  all  our  varieties  of 
apples,  tame  grapes,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes  from  very 
poor  wild  varieties,  like  the  crab  apple,  the  wild  grape,  etc. 

3.  Animals. — Why  wild  animals  migrate.  Name  some  animals 
that  live  here  in  summer  but  not  in  winter.  Where  do  they  go? 
Why?  Name  some  animals  that  fly  over  this  place  in  fall  and 
winter,  but  do  not  live  here.  Have  you  seen  any  this  month? 

4.  Geography. — Hills  and  valleys.  When  it  rains  or  thaws 
what  becomes  of  the  water?  Have  you  noticed  in  what  direction 
the  water  runs  off  from  the  school  yard?  Why  does  it  run  in  that 
direction?  What  does  the  running  water  do  to  the  land?  What 
do  we  call  the  channels  that  streams  cut  in  the  land?  What  do 
we  call  the  high  land?  Model  these  forms  in  the  sand.  Find  pic¬ 
tures  of  valleys  and  hills.  Would  you  build  a  house  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  valley?  Why  not? 

5.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — Plow  to  keep  well.  To  keep  well 
we  must  have  enough  restful  sleep.  Why  do  children  need  more 
sleep  than  older  people?  Lack  of  sleep  makes  people  cross  and 
nervous.  When  we  work  or  play,  and  especially  when  we  study 
hard,  we  use  up  our  strength.  But  in  sleep  our  body  is  built  up 
again.  To  sleep  well,  we  must  have  a  good  bed,  not  too  much 
cover,  open  windows  and  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  a  good  clean, 
quiet  room. 

Unit  15.  (March.) 

1.  Farm  Occupations. — Seeding  and  house  cleaning.  Observa¬ 
tions  and  descriptions  of  how  to  prepare  the  ground  and  sow 
oats,  spring  wheat,  and  timothy.  Why  houses  and  yards  must 
be  cleaned  in  spring.  How  flies  are  bred,  and  how  they  carry 
diseases. 

2.  Plants. — How  to  plant  a  garden.  Bring  seeds  and  plant  in 
boxes.  Watch  their  growth.  Cut  stems  from  willow  trees  and 
fruit  trees  and  keep  in  water  in  a  warm  place.  Study  the  effects 
of  heat,  light,  and  moisture  on  plants. 

3.  Animals. — How  animals  raise  their  young.  Where  do  birds 
build  their  nests?  What  materials  do  they  use?  Did  you  ever 
watch  the  old  birds  feed  the  little  ones?  How  does  the  hen  care 
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for  her  chickens?  Tell  how  chickens  may  be  hatched  in  an  in¬ 
cubator. 

4.  Geography. — Running  waters.  Trace  the  history  of  a  drop 
of  water  from  the  ocean  back  to  the  ocean,  showing  the  effects  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  explaining  more  fully  the  nature  of  evapora¬ 
tion. 

5.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — How  to  keep  well.  Care  of  the 
eyes.  In  school  we  use  the  eyes  a  great  deal.  Many  people  are 
blind  because  they  were  foolish  and  careless  in  using  the  eyes. 
We  must  not  study  by  a  poor  light,  nor  lying  down,  nor  read  fine 
print  on  poor  paper,  nor  sit  facing  a  bright  light  when  we  read, 
nor  read  in  the  twilight,  nor  use  our  eyes  after  they  are  tired, 
nor  study  or  read  right  after  we  have  got  over  the  measles  or 
scarlet  fever.  Teach  the  reasons  for  these  rules. 

Unit  16.  (April  and  May.) 

1.  Farm  Occupations. — Corn  planting  and  cultivation.  Pre¬ 
paring  the  ground.  Planting  the  seed.  First  cultivation.  Pro¬ 
tection  from  enemies.  Plowing,  best  method,  number  of  times, 
purpose. 

2.  Plants. — How  man  cultivates  plants.  Each  pupil  should 
plant  a  home  garden.  Encourage  the  children  to  do  this.  Let 
them  report  on  their  planting,  weeding,  and  cultivating.  Ask 
them  to  bring  samples  to  school,  and  to  draw  a  plan  of  their 
garden.  Have  these  plans  discussed  in  class. 

Study  the  wild  flowers.  Transplant  some  kinds  to  the  school 
ground.  Observe  Arbor  Day. 

3.  Animals. — Make  a  list  of  the  animal  life  found  on  the  school 
ground.  Begin  to  classify  animals.  Watch  the  development  of 
some  certain  young  animal  through  all  stages  of  growth  from 
egg  or  infancy  to  maturity.  Let  one  pupil  report  on  a  chicken, 

1  another  on  a  kitten,  a  third  on  a  frog,  and  so  on.  Review  the 
work  of  the  year. 

4.  Geography. — Natural  forces.  Review  the  work  of  the  year 
by  explaining  more  fully  the  action  of  natural  forces  in  shaping 
the  earth,  such  as  heat,  cold,  water,  winds,  gravity. 

5.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — How  to  keep  well.  Exercise. 
Why  children  should  play.  Value  of  games  and  athletics.  What 
games  are  best.  Other  forms  of  exercise,  as  walking,  riding 
horseback,  rowing,  swimming,  track  work.  Rules  for  proper 
exercise.  Secure  the  rules  of  the  best  athletic  associations  and 
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emphasize  the  reasons  why  hoys  in  training  for  games  and  track 
work  must  not  smoke  or  chew  tobacco  nor  drink  any  alcoholic 
beverages. 


HAND  WORK  AND  MANUAL  ARTS. 

Unit  9..  (September.) 

The  work  in  manual  arts  in  the  rural  schools  must  not  be  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  elaborate  courses  in  our  city  schools.  Lack  of 
equipment,  crowded  programs,  untrained  teachers,  absence  of 
supervision,  render  such  a  plan  impossible.  But  the  rural  school 
teacher  can  do  much  in  the  way  of  teaching  the  manual  arts  in 
connection  with  the  work  in  agriculture  and  nature  study.  The 
manual  arts  can  also  be  correlated  with  language,  arithmetic,  and 
drawing.  Indeed  it  is  not  putting  it  too  strongly  to  say  that 
those  subjects  cannot  be  taught  well  without  connecting  them 
with  hand  work  and  manual  arts. 

The  outlines  for  this  grade  are  based  partly  on  the  story  of 
Hiawatha  as  outlined  in  the  language  lessons  and  in  oral  history, 
and  partly  on  farm  occupations  and  interests  as  outlined  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  nature  study. 

Let  the  children  make  a  wigwam  and  furnish  it  like  Hiawatha’s, 
making  or  cutting  dishes,  spoons,  little  stools,  a  cradle,  a  bow 
and  arrows.  Encourage  children  in  every  way  to  use  their  hands 
to  express  their  ideas, — to  cut,  draw,  paint,  measure,  model  and 
make, — thus  getting  clear  percepts  and  concepts  and  laying  the 
foundation  for  manual  skill. 

Represent  a  farm  scene,  as  a  field  with  shocks  of  grain,  a  group 
of  farm  buildings,  or  a  threshing  scene.  Let  pupils  mold  in  sand, 
cut  by  measure  and  construct  from  paper,  draw  or  paint.  Cut 
models  of  plants  and  animals  studied ;  mold  some  in  clay ;  paint 
others.  Construct  a  border  of  leaves.  Braid  oat  straw.  Make 
a  blank  book  for  keeping  weather  record  and  preserving  hand 
work.  Draw  a  map  of  school  grounds.  Paint  a  typical  Septem¬ 
ber  scene  or  landscape  in  natural  colors. 

Unit  10.  (October.) 

Draw,  color,  model,  cut,  and  make  objects  described  in  the 
language  lesson  for  this  month.  Tell  the  stories  and  legends 
studied,  acting  out  parts  that  can  be  easily  dramatized. 
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Cut  pictures  of  plants,  horses,  nuts,  trees,  leaves,  birds.  Draw 
with  charcoal  or  pencil  the  picture  of  a  plowed  field.  Construct 
a  harness.  Cut  pictures  of  beans,  peas,  and  flower  pods  from 
catalogues  and  paste  in  book.  Add  to  the  list  as  many  wild 
plants  whose  seeds  grow  in  pods  as  the  children  can  find.  Cut 
pictures  of  animals  seen  at  the  circus.  Cut,  draw,  and  paint  the 
land  forms  as  they  are  studied  during  the  school  excursions. 
Make  borders  of  leaves.  Press  and  paint  leaves.  Paint  a  typical 
October  scene,  and  preserve  it. 

Unit  11.  (November.) 

Stringing  of  beads  of  different  colors  according  to  certain  pat¬ 
terns,  making  clothes  for  a  doll,  matching  colors,  drawing  pic¬ 
tures,  making  moccasins,  a  fan'  of  turkey  feathers,  etc.  Require 
actual  measurements  of  all  dimensions  in  the  construction  of  these 
articles,  actual  counting  of  beads  and  stringing  in  groups  of  cer¬ 
tain  definite  numbers. 

Illustrate  stories  of  corn  husking  and  Thanksgiving.  Construc¬ 
tion  of  jack-o-lanterns.  Decorate  a  Thanksgiving  program.  Con¬ 
struct  or  cut  typical  houses  for  wild  animals.  Study  samples  of 
cloth  and  learn  their  names  and  what  they  are  made  of.  Paint 
or  cut  the  plants  or  animals  from  which  each  sample  is  made 
and  paste  them  by  the  sample  in  your  constructive  book.  Paint 
a  typical  November  scene. 

Unit  12.  (December.) 

Drawing  pictures,  collecting  specimens  of  the  grains  used  by 
Indians  for  food,  cutting,  or  making  dishes  of  clay,  mortars  for 
grinding  the  corn,  baskets  to  carry  it,  spears,  fishing  material, 
and  wooden  bowls. 

Illustrate  Christmas  stories  and  poems.  Construct  gifts  for 
friends  and  relatives.  Decorate  cards.  Paint  evergreens.  Plan 
a  Christmas  tree,  cutting,  modeling,  and  painting  the  gifts  for 
it.  Construct  a  model  home  for  horses,  cows,  sheep,  hogs,  or 
chickens.  Draw  pictures  of  the  sun,  showing  the  earth  in  four 
different  positions  to  represent  the  seasons.  Color  the  pictures  of 
the  earth ;  white  for  winter ;  green  for  spring ;  yellow  for  summer ; 
and  red,  yellow,  brown,  and  gray  for  autumn.  Paint  a  December 
scene. 

Unit  13.  (January.) 

Teach  the  children  to  play  some  of  the  games  that  Hiawatha 
played.  Encourage  them  to  be  strong  and  helpful  like  Kwasind 
and  to  sing  and  play  as  sweetly  as  Chibiabos.  Let  them  repre- 
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sent  by  pictures,  drawings  and  acting  the  stories  concerning  these 
three  friends.  Review  by  letting  each  one  tell  a  story  to  the  class. 

From  farm  work  illustrate  the  methods  of  feeding  animals ;  cut 
or  make  models  of  furniture  used  in  houses ;  cut  or  construct  traps 
to  catch  mice,  rats,  gophers,  and  rabbits.  Construct  clock  dial, 
and  a  calendar  for  the  month.  Design  New  Year  cards.  Paint 
a  typical  January  landscape. 

Unit  14.  (February.) 

The  building  of  a  small  canoe  like  Hiawatha’s  will  afford  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  great  variety  of  hand  work  in  measuring,  cutting, 
drawing  designs,  preparing  material  and  adorning.  The  repro¬ 
duction  on  this  small  scale  of  these  primary  industrial  activities 
will  teach  the  children  very  many  of  the  most  essential  lessons 
in  our  social  and  industrial  economy.  Let  much  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  work  illustrate  the  lives  of  Washington  and  Lincoln.  Con¬ 
struct  valentines. 

Weaving  may  be  very  profitably  used  at  this  stage.  A  simple 
loom  may  be  made  by  nailing  two  short  horizontal  timbers  at 
right  angles  to  the  ends  of  a  cross  piece.  When  small  nails  have 
been  set  about  one-fourth  inch  apart  in  each  of  the  two  horizontal 
pieces,  the  loom  may  be  considered  finished.  It  will  be  improved 
by  adding  a  steel  rod  on  each  side,  passing  the  ends  of  these  rods 
under  very  small  staples  set  at  the  ends  of  the  rows  of  small  nails. 
By  passing  the  filling  around  these  rods  the  selvedge  edges  may 
be  kept  straight. 

Draw  plan  of  garden,  and  teach  pupils  how  to  draw  a  plan  or 
map  to  a  scale.  Paint  specimens  of  wild  fruits,  grains,  and 
animals.  Mount  beside  them  pictures  of  the  best  tamed  ones  to 
show  how  man  has  improved  on  nature. 

Illustrate  hills  and  valleys  and  the  terms  used  in  nature  study 
by  molding  in  sand.  Construct  a  model  sleeping  room  for  children. 
Paint  a  February  scene. 

Unit  15.  (March.) 

The  work  from  Hiawatha  for  this  month  is  the  story  of 
Mondamin.  Have  children  plant  seeds  in  boxes  in  school  or  at 
home  and  study,  draw,  paint;  and  describe  the  germination  and 
stages  of  growth  of  corn,  peas,  beans,  squash,  radish,  nasturtium, 
oats,  wheat,  and  other  seeds. 

Design  cards  for  Easter  and  illustrate  Easter  stories. 
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Weave  rugs  and  hammocks.  Mount  pictures  of  birds.  Illus¬ 
trate  the  history  of  a  drop  of  water.  Paint  the  scene  for  the 
month. 

Unit  16.  (April  and  May.) 

Encourage  pupils  to  invent  some  useful  article  or  make  some 
machine.  Show  that  all  machines  are  made  by  combining  a  very 
few  simple  ones.  Experiment  with  the  juices  of  plants,  teaching 
what  common  plants  are  used  as  medicines,  dyes,  and  for  other 
useful  purposes,  and  what  plants  are  poisonous.  Show  specimens 
of  the  Indian  picture-writing  and  ask  pupils  to  draw  those  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  poem  of  Hiawatha.  Compare  the  picture-writing 
of  the  Indians  with  that  of  the  Egyptians.  Children  will  delight 
to  draw  these  symbols  in  expressing  their  ideas,  and  will  invent 
others.  Show  how  our  writing  and  printing  have  grown  out  of 
this  picture-writing  of  people  who  lived  a  long  time  ago,  and 
encourage  children  to  take  pride  in  their  own  writing.  In  all 
this  work  appeal  constantly  to  the  expression  of  ideas  through 
motor  activity  and  the  use  of  the  hand  in  harmony  with  the  eye, 
for  these  real  activities  of  the  child  are  the  only  solid  basis  on 
which  to  found  a  practical  and  thorough  mastery  of  the  mother- 
tongue  as  well  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for  clear  thinking. 

Continue  the  study  of  the  planting,  growth,  and  cultivation  of 
corn,  and  cut,  draw,  and  model  the  various  steps.  Collect  speci¬ 
mens  of  wild  flowers ;  show  pupils  how  to  press  them  and  mount 
them.  Teach  only  their  common  names  and  do  not  attempt  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  work. 

Draw,  cut,  or  paint  some  one  animal  or  insect  in  the  typical 
stages  of  its  development.  Mount  these.  Review  and  compare 
the  typical  pictures  of  different  months. 


GENERAL  LESSONS. 

(See  the  special  outlines  in  Oral  History,  music  and  drawing 
at  the  close  of  the  work  for  the  eighth  year.  Consult  these  out¬ 
lines  daily.) 
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RESULTS  OF  FIRST  TWO  YEARS’  WORK. 

Reading.  The  pupil  should  be  able: 

1.  To  read  aloud  naturally,  accurately  and  readily  any  lesson 
in  the  First  and  Second  Readers,  and  to  gather  the  thought  easily 
from  the  printed  page. 

2.  To  tell  in  good  language  the  substance  of  what  he  reads. 

3.  To  pronounce  independently  new  words  of  easy  second 
reader  work. 

4.  To  spell  by  sound  most  of  the  words  learned,  mark  silent 
letters  and  use  intelligently  the  diacritical  marks  found  in  his 
reader. 

5.  To  accent  any  syllable  of  a  word,  give  proper  inflection  to 
any  word  and  emphasize  any  word  when  told  to  do  so. 

6.  To  give  from  memory  many  short  selections  entire. 

Spelling.  Ability: 

1.  To  pronounce  and  spell,  orally  or  in  writing  nearly  all  the 

words  in  the  First  and  Second  Readers,  giving  the  proper  division 
into  syllables. 

2.  To  give  in  a  general  way,  by  drawing,  illustration,  synonym, 
description,  or  use  in  a  sentence,  the  meaning  of  the  words  in 
the  readers. 

3.  To  write  easy  sentences  from  dictation. 

4.  To  use  correctly,  capital  letters,  abbreviations  and  punc¬ 
tuation  marks  most  frequently  found  in  his  reading  lessons. 

Writing.  Ability: 

1.  To  write  with  reasonable  speed  in  a  legible  hand. 

2.  To  put  all  of  his  written  work  into  neat  and  correct  form. 

Language.  Power  : 

1.  To  describe  accurately  what  he  sees  and  hears. 

2.  To  converse  readily  on  his  actual  experiences. 

3.  To  explain  clearly  what  he  makes  or  does. 

Nature  Study.  Some  accurate  knowledge  of  plants,  animals, 
elementary  geography,  hygiene  and  love  of  nature. 

Handwork  and  Drawing.  Ability: 

1.  To  sketch  rapidly  any  simple  object. 

2.  To  use  his  hands  skilfully  in  modeling,  cutting,  painting, 
folding,  weaving,  braiding,  etc. 

3.  To  make  simple  original  designs  in  constructive  work. 
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Music.  Power  to  distinguish  pitch,  tone  and  intensity;  sing 
the  easier  scales  correctly;  represent  notes  on  the  staff;  sing 
simple  songs  with  expression. 

Numbers.  The  pupil  should  be  able : 

1.  To  count,  read  and  write  numbers  in  Arabic  Notation  to 
100,  in  Roman  Notation  to  L. 

2.  To  give  the  addition  tables  to  12  and  the  multiplication 
tables  to  5. 

3.  To  make  accurate  estimates  and  measurements. 

4.  To  solve  promptly,  simple  problems  involving  Dry  Measure, 
Liquid  Measure,  Long  Measure,  Avoirdupois  Weight,  and  U.  S. 
Money. 


Figure  1.  Putting  in  the  first  ear.  The  ends  of 
a  pie'  e  of  twine  about  12  feet  long  are  tied 
together  and  held  as  indicated. 


Figure  2.  Putting  in  the  second  ear.  The 
man  holding  the  twine  is  holding  the 
first  ear  with  his  toes. 


Figure  3.  Ready  to  hang  up.  No  two  ears 
touching. 


Figure  4.  Hung  up  to  dry.  A  bushel  of  see< 
corn  in  a  small  space  ready  to  dry. 
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FIRST  INTERMEDIATE  GRADES. 


THIRD  YEAR — ( G  Division.) 


I.  Boohs  and  Materials. 

Third  reader,  pen,  ink,  blotters,  copy-book  and  paper  for  prac¬ 
tice,  ruler,  drawing  material,  tablet  and  elementary  arithmetic, 
material  for  hand  work,  note  book,  supplementary  readers. 


II.  Studies. 


Reading. — Third  readers. 

Language. — Stories,  Poems,  Pictures. 
Spelling. — Words  in  all  lessons. 
Writing.— Copy-book. 

Arithmetic. — First  book. 


Agriculture  and  Nature  Study.— Farm, 
Home,  Health. 

Hand  Work  and  Manual  Arts. — Correlate 
with  other  lessons. 

General  Lessons^-Music,  Drawing,  Oral 
History. 


III.  Outline  of  Work  by  Subjects  and  Units. 

READING. 

Unit  17.  (First  Month.) 

For  outline  on  lesson  planning,  see  Unit  41. 

The  objects  to  be  attained  in  Third  Reader  work  are  partly  me¬ 
chanical  and  partly  mental.  Among  the  mechanical  objects  are 
correct  pronunciation,  accurate  and  pleasing  enunciation,  distinct 
articulation,  proper  pitch  and  ready  adaptation  to  style  of  piece, 
time,  or  place,  accent,  and  emphasis.  Among  the  mental  objects 
are  grasping  thought  easily  from  the  printed  page,  fluency  in  oral 
reading  and  effective  expression,  and  the  attainment  of  a  larger 
vocabulary  with  power  to  use  words  with  increasing  discrimina¬ 
tion.  Read  carefully  the  suggestions  for  the  first  month  of  the 
second  year.  Read  about  fifteen  pages  of  the  third  reader,  with 
supplementary  work.  Have  the  words  at  the  head  of  the  lesson 
pronounced,  spelled  and  used  in  sentences  before  reading.  Ques¬ 
tion  pupils  before  reciting  to  test  preparation,  during  the  recita¬ 
tion  to  develop  the  lesson,  and  after  the  recitation  to  test  their 
connection,  retention  and  application  of  the  lesson.  Many  of  the 
easy  grammatical  constructions  should  be  pointed  out  and  the 

Note:  Where  pupils  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  are  combined  in  one 
reading  class,  read  through  the  entire  Third  Reader  one  year  and  take  a 
Third  Reader  of  a  different  series  for  the  next  year. 
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pupils  should  gradually  learn  the  names  of  the  parts  of  speech 
and  the  parts  of  a  sentence.  Give  attention  to  the  simpler  figures 
of  speech,  as  personification,  simile,  and  metaphor,  showing  how 
such  expressions  help  to  picture  the  thought  better.  Assign  lessons 
carefully  and  give  specific  directions  in  regard  to  written  work. 
Continue  work  on  phonics  and  diacritical  marking.  Bring  in  sen¬ 
tences  that  you  have  heard  some  one  use,  and  then  read  these 
sentences  as  they  were  used,  and  find  similar  sentences  in  the 
reader.  Each  pupil  should  learn  many  short  choice  selections. 

Unit  18.  (Second  Month.) 

About  fifteen  pages  and  the  same  amount  of  supplementary 
matter  of  easier  grade.  Learn  all  new  words  thoroughly.  Give 
particular  attention  to  pronunciation,  articulation,  and  such  dia¬ 
critical  marks  as  are  used  in  the  reading  lessons.  See  that  pupils 
do  not  clip  words,  and  do  not  blend  the  final  sound  of  a  word  with 
the  initial  sound  of  the  following  word.  Encourage  dramatizing. 
Memorize  choice  selections.  Never  let  the  work  drag.  Seek  to  en¬ 
large  the  pupil’s  vocabulary.  Give  drills  in  word-building. 

Unit  19.  (Third  Month.) 

About  fifteen  pages  with  an  equal  amount  of  supplementary 
work.  Question  carefully  on  the  lesson  to  induce  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil.  Continue  review  of  back  lessons  as  sight  read¬ 
ing;  also  supplementary  reading  in  some  second  reader  that  is 
new  to  the  pupil.  Drill  more  on  thought-getting  than  on  oral  ex¬ 
pression.  Make  good  use  of  pictures.  Assign  lessons  definitely. 

Unit  20.  (Fourth  Month.) 

The  meaning  of  new  words  and  phrases  should  be  learned  from 
their  relation  to  other  words  in  the  text  rather  than  by  means  of 
formal  definitions.  Bead  about  fifteen  pages  and  as  much  more 
supplementary  work  of  easier  grade.  Do  not  allow  pupils  to  fall 
into  the  habit  of  depending  upon  the  teacher  to  pronounce  the  dif¬ 
ficult  words  while  reading.  Do  not  let  the  class  attempt  to  read 
more  than  they  can  prepare  well.  A  lesson  has  not  been  well 
prepared  when  the  pupil  must  continually  stop  reading  for  the 
teacher  to  pronounce  words.  The  pupil  has  either  been  negligent 
or  the  lesson  is  too  long,  or  has  been  poorly  assigned.  The  teacher 
should  ascertain  where  the  trouble  is  and  take  pains  to  remove  It. 

Require  sight  reading  of  easy  material.  Be  sure  pupils  can 
read  the  lesson  intelligently  before  permitting  them  to  read  it  aloud. 
Give  vigorous  drills  in  phonetics. 
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Unit  21.  (Fifth  Month.) 

About  twenty  pages  of  the  reader,  with  supplementary  work. 
An  excellent  plan  is  to  secure  supplementary  reading  along  the 
lines  of  the  language  or  the  nature  study  work.  Continue  lessons 
leading  up  to  the  use  of  the  dictionary,  the  meaning  of  the  ab¬ 
breviations  used,  how  words  are  marked,  how  and  why  words  have 
different  meanings,  how  to  select  the  right  meaning.  Do  not  let 
the  recitation  become  dry  and  formal. 

Unit  22.  (Sixth  Month.) 

About  twenty  pages  of  advance  work.  Reviews  and  supple¬ 
mentary  reading.  Encourage  children  to  talk  about  what  they 
read  at  home.  In  order  to  read  well  the  pupil  must  be  pleased  and 
interested  in  what  he  reads.  When  he  reads  orally  he  should 
read  so  well  that  his  reading  will  give  pleasure  to  others.  What¬ 
ever  tends  to  disturb  his  effort  will  hinder  him  in  forming  a  good 
style.  Therefore  it  is  better  for  the  teacher  to  make  corrections 
after  the  pupil  who  reads  has  completed  what  he  has  to  read,  and 
not  interrupt  him  to  correct  errors  during  his  reading. 

Unit  23.  (Seventh  Month.) 

Twenty  pages  of  reader.  Review  and  supplementary  work. 
Bring  interesting  stories  to  the  class  and  have  them  read.  See  that 
the  lessons  are  prepared  as  assigned  and  all  written  work  carefully 
and  accurately  done.  Review  the  memorized  selections  frequently 
and  see  who  can  give  the  most  selections.  Let  each  pupil  keep  a 
list  of  the  selections  which  he  can  give  from  memory.  More  and 
more  accurate  definitions  should  be  given.  Question  pupils  as  to 
the  uses  of  words,  phrases  and  clauses,  and  have  pupils  learn  to 
use  the  names  of  the  parts  of  speech  and  write  lists  of  nouns,  pro¬ 
nouns,  adjectives  and  verbs  taken  from  the  lesson.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  the  grammatical  names. 

Unit  24.  (Eighth  Month.) 

Twenty  pages.  Review  work  and  supplementary  reading.  The 
reader  should  be  considered  as  a  book  in  literature.  The  aim  of 
the  teacher  should  be  to  give  the  pupil  mastery  of  words  and  the 
forms  of  language  and  to  teach  him  how  to  interpret  the  printed 
page  intelligently.  “  Indeed,  the  leading  purpose  of  the  entire 
school  course  is  to  enable  pupils  to  read,  meaning  by  that  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  printed  page.  It  is  because  children  cannot  interpret 
the  printed  page,  even  after  they  graduate  from  high  school, 
that  the  young  people  of  today  find  so  little  interest  in 
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reading  good  books,  and  find  their  school  course  of  so  little  value 
to  them.  ” — Report  on  Correlation  of  Studies  by  Cmmittee  of 
Fifteen,  with  annotations,  page  9. 


LANGUAGE. 

Unit  17.  (First  Month.) 

Follow  the  plan  outlined  in  the  second  year’s  work.  A  splendid 
book  for  such  work  in  this  grade  is  Jane  Andrew’s  “Ten  Boys.” 
Study  first  Kablu,  the  Aryan  Boy,  under  the  heads :  1,  The 
Story ;  2,  Comparisons ;  3,  Information  Lessons ;  4,  Modes  of  ex¬ 
pression;  5,  Language. 

Other  excellent  materials  are  found  in  Hawthorne’s  Wonder 
Book  and  his  Tanglewood  Tales,  also  in  Aesop’s  Fables.  For  this 
month  the  children  could  study  The  Ant  and  the  Dove,  The  Lion 
and  the  Mouse,  The  Two  Travelers  or  the  Miraculous  Pitcher. 

Require  pupils  to  memorize  choice  poems,  such  as  Ingelow’s 
Seven  Times  One,  Field’s  Rock-a-by-Baby.  Stevenson’s  Land  of 
Story  Books. 

Correlate  agriculture,  manual  arts,  and  oral  history  with  lan¬ 
guage.  Pupils  may  begin  the  writing  of  short  compositions, — just 
a  few  sentences  each.  Copy  poems  and  songs.  No  language  book 
should  be  used  by  pupils  in  the  third  grade. 

Unit  18.  (Second  Month.) 

Continue  the  study  from  “Ten  Boys”  of  Kablu,  the  Aryan 
Boy,  under  the  topics  suggested.  Give  especial  attention  to  the 
comparisons  between  Kablu  and  the  children  of  today  in  appear¬ 
ance,  food,  clothing,  schooling,  plays,  work  and  surroundings. 

Fables  for  study  may  be  “The  Shepherd  Boy  and  the  Wolf,” 
“The  Boy  and  the  Filberts.”  Also  “The  Golden  Touch”  from 
Hawthorne’s  Wonder  Book.  Encourage  all  forms  of  expressive 
work. 

Pupils  should  memorize  one  or  two  choice  poems  and  some 
maxims  and  proverbs.  Require  oral  reproductions.  Give  especial 
care  to  the  correct  use  of  capitals,  punctuation,  and  spelling  in  all 
written  work. 

In  teaching  the  lesson,  (1)  read  the  story,  fable,  or  poem;  (2) 
talk  it  over  with  the  pupils;  (3)  ask  questions  to  bring  out  clearly 
the  likenesses  and  differences;  (4)  drill  in  use  and  forms  of  words; 
(5)  composition  work. 
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Unit  19.  (Third  Month.) 

Darius,  the  Persian  Boy,  should  now  be  studied.  He  should  be 
compared  with  Hiawatha,  Kablu  and  boys  in  America  as  to  home, 
clothing,  food,  schooling,  social,  industrial  and  political  life  and 
surroundings.  The  story  appeals  very  strongly  to  children  of  this 
grade,  and  through  it  the  teacher  may  shape  their  ideals  of  health, 
beauty,  truthfulness,  patriotism  and  manliness. 

From  Aesop’s  Fables  the  children  should  study  “The  Dog  and 
His  Shadow.  The  Paradise  of  Children”  from  Hawthorne’s 
Wonder  Book,  and  “The  First  Thanksgiving,  ”  by  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin,  should  also  be  studied. 

There  should  be  some  good  children’s  books  in  the  library  and 
pupils  should  read  these  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher. 
The  different  characters  should  be  discussed  in  class. 

As  fast  as  possible,  teach  the  correct  writing  of  dates;  how  to 
write  names  of  the  Deity;  how  to  write  quotations;  abbreviations 
commonly  used. 

Unit  20.  ( Fourth  Month.) 

Continue  study  of  “Darius,  the  Persian  Boy.” 

Other  materials  are  “The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise,”  “The  Camel,” 

The  Blind  Man  and  the  Lame  Man,  ’  ’  from  Aesop ’s  Fables ;  ‘  ‘  The 
Pygmies,”  Hawthorne’s  Tanglewood  Tales;  and  “Don’t  Give  Up,” 
by  Phoebe  Cary. 

Give  training  in  oral  expression  in  all  classes.  The  teacher 
should  have  some  good  book  on  language  teaching. 

Encourage  pupils  to  write  short  letters,  orders  for  supplies, 
messages,  notes  of  invitation. 

Unit  21.  (Fifth  Month.) 

Continue  the  work  from  Miss  Andrew’s  “Ten  Boys.”  Select 
for  study  this  month  “Cleon,  the  Greek  Boy.”  He  represents 
the  average  child  of  seven  or  eight  years.  He  has  keen  senses  and 
vivid  imagination,  is  restless,  impulsive,  suggestible  and  easily  in¬ 
fluenced.  He  is  less  affectionate  than  when  younger,  self-willed, 
inconsistent  in  purpose,  but  on  the  whole  happy,  careless,  thought¬ 
less  and  irresponsible.  See  suggestions  for  first  month.  Encourage 
all  forms  of  expressive  work.  Do  not  moralize  but  lead  children 
to  right  conclusions  by  suggestions  and  comparisons. 

The  “Three  Golden  Apples,”  from  Hawthorne’s  Wonder  Book, 
“ Circe  and  the  Swine,”  and  “The  Wind  and  the  Sun,”  from 
Aesop’s  Fables,  furnish  good  materials  for  language  work. 
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Through  the  study  of  “Cleon,  the  Greek  Boy,”  very  much  can 
be  done  to  interest  children  in  Greek  art.  The  teacher  should 
procure,  if  possible,  statues  of  Minerva,  Diana,  Niobe,  Mercury  and 
Apollo  and  pictures  of  Pandora,  Apollo  and  Daphne,  Raphael ’s 
“Hours”  and  his  “Days  of  the  Week.”  The  leading  forms  of 
Greek  architecture  should  also  be  represented  by  drawings  and  pic¬ 
tures.  The  children  should  learn  from  the  study  of  Cleon  to  ap¬ 
preciate  and  to  love  beauty.  The  Greek  motto,  “The  True,  the 
Good,  and  the  Beautiful,”  may  be  suggested  as  the  motto  of  the 
school.  Beauty  and  dignity  of  the  body,  personal  cleanliness  and 
purity  of  thought  should  be  emphasized. 

Unit  22.  (Sixth  Month.) 

Continue  work  as  outlined  last  month  for  “Cleon,  The  Greek 
Boy.” 

Other  material  can  be  found  in  Aesop ’s  Fables,  as  ‘  ‘  The  Thirsty 
Crow  and  the  Pitcher,”  and  in  Kingsley’s  Greek  Heroes,  and 
Hawthorne’s  Tanglewood  Tales. 

Have  a  picture  lesson  at  least  once  a  week.  Encourage  children 
to  talk  freely;  teach  them  that  written  language  is  talking  with 
the  hands  and  pencil. 

Unit  23.  (Seventh  Month.) 

Study  of  “Horatius,  the  Roman  Boy.”  Stories  and  poems  of 
Roman  life  and  history  should  be  read.  The  statue  of  Augustus 
or  a  picture,  should  be  presented  as  a  typical  Roman  face.  The 
“Roman  Boy”  should  be  compared  with  the  other  types  studied, 
as  to  appearance,  mode  of  life,  characteristics  and  surroundings. 
Pictures  of  Roman  houses,  temples,  buildings,  and  of  Roman  life 
should  be  shown  to  the  class.  Let  the  children  learn  that  law, 
order,  conquest,  utility,  authority  were  the  Roman  ideals. 

“The  Dog  in  the  Manger,”  “The  Golden  Fleece,”  and  Ma¬ 
caulay’s  “How  Horatius  Kept  the  Bridge,”  will  furnish  additional 
material. 

Give  drills  in  writing  homonyms  correctly.  Use  in  sentences  the 
different  forms  of  such  common  irregular  verbs  as  sit,  set,  lay,  lie, 
eat,  go,  do,  come,  see,  and  run. 

Unit  24.  (Eighth  Month.) 

Continue  study  of  Horatius,  the  Roman  Boy,  according  to  sug¬ 
gestions  already  given,  supplemented  by  work  from  Aesop ’s  Fables 
and  Hawthorne’s  Tanglewood  Tales. 
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^  The  should  have  accumulated  sufficient  information  by  this 
time  to  enable  him  to  write  original  compositions  from  outlines 
given  by  the  teacher.  The  subjects  for  such  composition  work 
should  always  deal  with  the  pupil’s  actual  experiences.  Avoid  all 
abstract  themes,  as  well  as  subjects  not  related  to  his  other  lessons. 
Do  not  let  language  teaching  become  for  the  pupil  a  merely  me¬ 
chanical  expression  of  ordinary  commonplace  ideas.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Fifteen  condemn  such  language  work  as  “teaching  what 
is  called  prating  or  gabbing,  rather  than  a  noble  use  of  English 
speech.  ” 


Additional  Material  for  Language  Work. 

Selections  from  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Stories  of  King  Arthur,  Hanson. 

Early  Cave  Men,  Dopp. 

Child  Garden,  Robert  L.  Stevenson. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare,  Charles  Lamb. 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,  Thompson  Seton. 
Adventures  of  Ulysses,  Charles  Lamb. 

Jungle  Book,  Kipling. 

The  Brook,  Tennyson. 

The  Children’s  Hour,  Longfellow. 

Thanksgiving  Stories. 

Christmas  Stories. 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold,  Baldwin. 

Fairy  Tales,  Grimm. 

Esquimo  Stories,  Smith. 

Eugene  Field  Reader,  Harris. 

Folklore  Stories  and  Proverbs,  Wiltse. 

Little  People  of  Japan,  Muller. 

Lodrix,  the  Little  Lake  Dweller,  Wiley  and  Edick. 
Round  the  Year  in  Myth  and  Song,  Holbrook. 

Some  of  Our  Friends,  Welsh. 

Tales  of  Ancient  Hebrews,  Herbst. 


SPELLING. 

Unit  17.  (First  Month.) 

Review  the  second  year’s  work  briefly.  Continue  the  drills  in 
phonetics.  Group  words  into  families. 
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Cultivate  the  habit  of  carefully  observing  word  forms.  An  in¬ 
teresting  and  useful  exercise  is  to  have  words  in  large  type  pasted 
on  cards;  hold  up  the  card  for  an  instant,  and  have  pupils  see 
if  they  can  recognize  the  words  at  a  glance.  Phrases  and  sen¬ 
tences  may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  and  children  soon  develop 
remarkable  ability  in  getting  the  forms  of  words  at  a  glance.  To 
spell  well  is  to  form  and  retain  accurate  mental  pictures  or 
visual  images  of  words. 

In  large  schools  this  grade  should  be  combined  with  the  fourth 
grade,  using  the  outlines  for  the  third  year  and  the  fourth  years 
alternately. 

Unit  18.  (Second  Month.) 

Drill  on  marking  words  and  dividing  words  into  syllables.  Give 
dictation  work  in  connection  with  the  lessons  in  reading,  language, 
and  agriculture.  Have  spelling  contests,  but  do  not  let  them  ab¬ 
sorb  all  the  time  and  interest  of  the  pupils. 

Write  names  of  objects  in  the  room,  raised  on  the  farm,  wild 
animals,  kinds  of  trees,  and  like  groups  of  related  words. 

Unit  19.  (Third  Month.) 

Learn  to  pronounce  correctly  all  new  words  in  all  lessons.  A 
little  tablet  should  be  used  for  the  hard  words  and  these  should  be 
reviewed  frequently  till  mastered.  Not  all  pupils  miss  the  same 
words.  It  is  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  spell  over  and  over  again 
words  that  pupils  already  know.  Require  pupils  to  define  words 
more  closely  and  gradually  prepare  them  to  use  the  dictionary. 

Teach  the  common  homonyms  and  antonyms  as  they  occur  in  all 
lessons.  Do  not  spend  time  in  teaching  lists  of  such  words  that 
have  no  immediate  connection  with  the  pupil’s  work. 

Write  groups  of  names  related  in  sound,  derivation,  or  meaning. 

Unit  20.  (Fourth  Month.) 

Begin  the  analysis  of  English  derivative  words,  as  man-ly, 
fatlier-ly,  loud-ly.  Have  frequent  reviews.  Insist  on  neatness 
and  care  in  writing.  All  mispelled  words  should  be  reviewed  until 
mastered.  Pronounce  words  only  once,  as  a  rule,  but  be  very  sure 
that  none  of  your  pupils  have  defective  hearing  or  you  may  do 
such  a  one  very  great  injustice.  Do  not  permit  guessing  and  hes¬ 
itation  in  oral  spelling. 

Write  lists  of  words  used  as  suggested  in  the  lessons  in  Language, 
and  Agriculture.  In  all  oral  lessons,  the  teacher  should  always 
write  on  the  board  the  difficult  or  new  words  and  the  proper  nouns, 
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marking  tli6  accent.  Drill  on  such  words  until  pupils  can  pro¬ 
nounce  them  correctly  and  readily. 

Do  not  neglect  the  phonetic  drills. 

Unit  21.  (Fifth  Month.) 

Let  spelling  be  both  oral  and  written.  Whenever  the  pupil 
spells,  insist  upon  good  writing;  whenever  he  writes,  insist  upon 
good  spelling.  Make  frequent  use  of  dictation  exercises.  Drill 
on  synonyms  and  abbreviations. 

Give  some  attention  to  teaching  children  how  to  use  a  simple 
dictionary. 

Unit  22.  (Sixth  Month.) 

Make  list  of  words  frequently  mispelled  and  practice  till  pupil 
can  spell  them  rapidly.  Difficult  words  must  be  practiced  upon 
again  and  again.  Continue  work  of  other  months. 

Keep  up  work  on  diacritical  marks.  Write  lists  of  related  words. 
Insist  on  proper  pronunciation.  Dictate  short  stanzas. 

Unit  23.  (Seventh  Month.) 

See  that  words  are  syllabicated  and  pronounced.  This  is  a 
great  aid  to  reading  and  pronunciation.  Require  each  lesson  to 
be  pronounced  promptly  with  open  books,  before  spelling. 

Children  should  write  notes  of  invitation,  short  letters,  and 
stories,  but  all  such  work  must  be  corrected  by  the  teacher.  Put 
form  on  the  blackboard. 

Unit  24.  (Eighth  Month.) 

Review  of  difficult  words.  New  words  in  all  lessons.  Drill  in 
the  instant  recognition  of  word  forms.  Careful  drill  in  oral  spell- 
ing,  dividing  into  syllables.  Dictation  work,  homonyms,  and  easy 
word  analysis. 


WRITING. 

Units  17  to  24. 

Instruct  pupils  how  to  take  care  of  pen,  ink,  and  copy-book. 
Give  instruction  on  each  character  or  word  in  the  copy;  let  pupils 
practice  making  the  same  on  practice  paper;  when  it  can  be  made 
sufficiently  well,  write  the  copy  in  the  copy-book,  always  taking 
pains  to  do  their  best  work  in  copy-book  and  to  keep  it  neat  and 
clean.  Let  the  individual  pupil  understand  that  he  must  continue 
on  practice  paper  until  he  can  write  the  copy  sufficiently  well  for 
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the  copy-book.  Honest  rivalry  can  thus  be  inspired  in  the  pupil 
to  be  first,  at  least  not  to  be  last,  in  writing  the  copy.  Do  not 
practice  on  a  whole  line  in  the  copy-book;  one  word  is  enough  at 
first. 

Drawing  may  alternate  with  writing,  or  at  least,  one  general  les¬ 
son  in  drawing  should  be  given  each  week.  Use  drawing  as  an 
aid  to  all  lessons  and  as  a  means  of  securing  clear  ideas. 

Be  careful  about  manner  of  holding  pen,  position  of  copy-book, 
position  of  pupil.  Point  out  common  errors  in  formation  of  letters 
and  give  instruction  on  blackboard.  Do  not  allow  pupils  to  con¬ 
tinue  waiting  while  you  are  giving  instruction  from  the  board. 
Insist  upon  attention  in  all  recitations  and  in  all  exercises. 

Call  attention  to  the  relative  height  of  the  small  letters.  Con¬ 
tinue  movement  exercises.  Write  from  copy.  Frequent  exercises 
at  the  board. 

Encourage  pupils  to  write  letters,  notes  of  invitation,  order  for 
Christmas  presents,  items  of  news  for  the  papers. 

See  that  pupil  does  not  bear  too  hard  on  the  pen,  does  not  shade 
downward  strokes,  and  makes  like  parts  of  the  letter  parallel. 

Give  movement  exercises.  Make  the  oval,  size  of  capital  0,  let¬ 
ting  the  pen  move  around  the  circumference  a  number  of  times  in 
quick  succession.  See  that  the  movement  is  uniform,  not  jerky. 

Practice  on  movement  exercises.  Do  not  let  the  side  of  the  hand 
or  little  finger  rest  or  slide  on  paper ;  hand  should  rest  on  nails  of 
fingers.  The  large  muscles  of  the  forearm  should  do  the  work  in 
writing. 

Continue  form  and  movement  exercises.  In  letters  containing 
straight  line,  see  that  pupils  make  the  line  straight  nearly  to  the 
base  line  before  curving  to  join  with  the  next  line.  Neat  work  in 
all  lessons.  Letter  writing  and  easy  business  forms. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Unit  17.  (First  Month.) 

Follow  the  work  as  given  in  the  book  you  are  using.  Do  not, 
however,  follow  any  one  book  slavishly.  Encourage  pupils  to  bring 
to  the  class  practical  examples  which  they  have  made  up  from  real 
measurements. 

Review  all  previous  work  and  continue  rapid  work  in  all  the 
fundamental  operations. 

Note:  Copy-books,  pens  and  ink  should  be  kept  by  the  teacher,  and 
distributed  at  each  recitation.  If  the  teacher  is  a  fair  writer,  let  the 
copy-books  be  dispensed  with. 
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Drill  in  fractions.  Drill  in  the  rapid  writing  and  reading  of 

numbers.  Do  not  assist  the  pupil  so  much  that  yon  destroy  his 
own  self  reliance. 

Be  careful  to  secure  intelligent  reading  of  every  problem  and 
have  the  pupil  state  clearly  just  what  is  required.  As  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  lead  the  child  to  discover  new  facts  in  numbers  for  himself. 

Give  oral  work  on  every  new  subject,  before  permitting  pupils 
to  use  pencil  or  try  to  solve  problems  involving  new  principles. 
Require  pupils  to  state  the  same  problem  in  many  different  ways. 
Do  not  try  to  distinguish  written  arithmetic  from  mental  arith¬ 
metic.  All  arithmetic  work  is  mental,  and  never  permit  pupils  to 
waste  time  with  pencil  or  chalk  trying  to  solve  problems  that  they 
have  not  first  thought  out.  Require  all  written  work  to  be  done 
neatly  and  to  be  put  into  good  form. 

The  work  of  this  first  month  should  consist  mainly  of  reviews 
and  drills.  Not  until  pupils  have  recovered  the  ground  lost 
through  the  vacation,  should  new  work  be  commenced. 

Unit  18.  (Second  Month.) 

Multiplication  table  to  6x10.  Illustrate  the  terms  minuend, 
subtrahend,  difference,  multiplicand,  multiplier,  product,  and  show 
how  to  verify  or  “prove”  results.  Do  not  require  definitions. 
Illustrate  work  in  fractions  by  means  of  measurements,  lines, 
squares,  circles,  rectangles  and  solids.  As  soon  as  pupils  can  pic¬ 
ture  a  given  process  clearly,  dispense  with  objects.  Teach  them 
to  think  and  picture  numbers  and  relations  clearly  before  attempt¬ 
ing  to  write  them.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  should  be  oral. 

Do  not  permit  very  much  concert  work  and  see  to  it  that  children 
do  not  copy  work  from  others.  If  a  text-book  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  pupils,  do  not  let  them  use  the  book  except  for  drill  work. 
The  teacher  should  have  three  or  four  primary  arithmetics  for  her 
own  use. 

Unit  19.  (Third  Month.) 

Division  to  5’s.  Illustrate  the  terms  dividend,  divisor,  quotient, 
remainder,  and  how  to  “prove”  examples  in  division.  Give  many 
practical  problems.  Require  original  problems.  Give  rapid  addi¬ 
tion  drills  to  the  whole  school.  Such  drills  may  include  all  the 
fundamental  operations,  and  will  arouse  great  interest,  if  rightly 
used. 

Combine  the  work  in  arithmetic  with  that  in  Ariculture  and 
Manual  Arts,  as  explained  in  the  outlines  for  the  second  year. 
Continue  the  actual  measurements,  introducing  yards,  rods,  square 
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inches,  square  feet.  Keep  the  work  in  fractions  abreast  with  the 
work  in  multiplication  and  division. 

In  teaching  the  multiplication  table,  build  up  the  desired  prod¬ 
uct  with  pieces  of  cardboard  one  inch  square.  Then  draw  the 
rectangle  on  the  board. 

Unit  20.  (Fourth  Month.) 

Multiplication  table  to  7’s.  All  tables  reviewed.  Exercises  in 
rapid  work  in  the  fundamental  operations  for  the  whole  school. 
Drill  in  fractions.  Actual  measurements  of  the  dimensions  of 
school  grounds,  school  house,  floor,  walls,  windows,  blackboard, 
boxes,  height  of  children,  etc.  Insist  on  the  constant  application 
of  what  the  child  learns.  Knowledge  is  not  power  until  it  is 
coined  into  practice,  and  right  practice  soon  becomes  habit. 

Add  easy  fractions  like  1-3  and  1-3 ;  1-5  and  1-5 ;  1-2  and  1-4. 
The  work  throughout  this  year  must  be  accurate  and  thorough,  or 
the  pupil  will  be  weak  in  arithmetic  all  through  his  elementary 
course.  To  establish  correct  habits  is  much  more  important  than 
to  get  over  a  certain  number  of  pages. 

Unit  21.  (Fifth  Month.) 

Division  to  6’s.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  three-place  num¬ 
bers.  Simple  divisions.  Work  in  long,  square  and  cubic  measures, 
also  dry  and  liquid  measures.  Time  table  learned  and  applied. 
Drills  in  rapid  work  and  in  fractions. 

Encourage  pupils  to  construct  original  problems  for  each  other. 
Help  them  to  see  how  arithmetic  applies  to  all  our  daily  affairs 
of  measuring  time,  value,  distance,  and  weight. 

Unit  22.  (Sixth  Month.) 

Multiplication  table  to  8’s.  Select  and  use  practical  examples, 
applying  operations  already  learned.  In  solving  problems  orally, 
pupils  need  not  repeat  a  long  form  of  words,  but  should  state  the 
process  clearly  and  concisely. 

Teach  the  squares  to  64,  as  4,  9,  16,  25,  36,  49,  64.  Introduce 
factoring  in  this  way.  TIse  the  square  to  illustrate  this  work. 

Whenever  pupils  show  signs  of  guessing  at  results,  drill  on 
the  process  involved  until  it  is  more  thoroughly  mastered. 

Unit  23.  (Seventh  Month.) 

Multiplication  table  completed  and  reviewed  to  9x10.  Examples 
embracing  all  the  fundamental  operations  and  all  the  tables  learned 
up  to  date.  Actual  measurements.  Original  problems.  Rapid 
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work  in  addition  especially.  Problems  in  time  measure.  Fraction¬ 
al  parts  of  100  thoroughly  learned  and  reviewed.  Tenths  and 
hundredths  written  as  decimals,  as  a  shorter  way,  thus  laying  a 
foundation  for  intelligent  and  rapid  oral  work  in  percentage. 

Unit  24.  (Eighth  Month.) 

_  Complete  the  objective-  work  on  the  tables  learned,  including 
simple  reductions  from  one  denomination  to  another.  Making  of 
simple  bills,  and  computation  of  the  cost  of  common  articles.  Con¬ 
tinue  rapid  work  in  all  the  fundamental  operations. 

Pupils  should  now  be  prepared  to  use  a  text-book  in  arithmetic 
with  intelligence  and  profit. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  NATURE  STUDY. 

HOME  WORK  METHOD. 

In  teaching  agriculture  in  this  grade  more  systematic  work  can 
be  done  than  was  possible  in  the  first  two  years.  Pupils  are  able 
to  lead  intelligently,  and  have  acquired  some  skill  in  counting, 
measuring,  and  computing.  They  will  understand  better  wh?t  to 
look  for  and  can  observe  more  carefully.  They  can  copy  ques¬ 
tions  and  directions  for  home  work  and  can  bring  to  school  a 
report  of  their  observations  and  experiments.  They  have,  doubt¬ 
less,  been  given  certain  home  duties  to  perform  and  these  home 
duties  of  the  pupils  constitute  the  best  possible  agricultural  labora¬ 
tory  for  the  school.  In  some  states,  notably  so  in  Oregon,  this 
home  work  of  the  pupils  is  carefully  reported  and  recorded,  and  the 
pupils  are  given  credit  for  the  work. 

The  chief  advantages  of  this  plan  are  (1)  to  encourage  pupils 
to  do  some  work  at  home  regularly;  (2)  to  secure  the  help  of  the 
parents  in  teaching  these  vocational  subjects;  (3)  to  make  the 
work  experimental  and  practical;  (4)  to  connect  school  studies  with 
home  work;  (5)  to  cultivate  in  pupils  the  desire  and  the  habit 
of  being  useful  in  the  family;  (6)  to  dignify  useful  labor  of  all 
kinds  by  giving  pupils  credit  for  raising  potatoes,  washing  dishes, 
mending  stockings,  milking  the  cows,  or  tending  the  baby  as  well 
as  solving  a  set  of  problems  in  arithmetic  or  answering  a  list  of 
ten  questions  in  any  school  subject. 

The  steps  in  teaching  agriculture  by  this  Home  Work  Method 
may  be  as  follows : 

1.  Questions,  directions,  and  suggestions  for  home  observations 
and  experiments.  These  are  given  by  the  teacher  orally. 
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2.  Discussion  of  these  questions  and  suggestions  at  home  with 
parents.  What  do  the  parents  think  of  the  plan?  Will  they  help 
the  pupil  carry  out  the  plan,  give  him  a  little  plot  of  land  for  a 
garden,  help  him  plan  for  raising  some  chickens  or  any  other  line 
of  work? 

3.  Copying  the  plan  as  agreed  upon  in  a  note-book,  with  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  how  to  begin  to  carry  it  out. 

4.  Pupils  observe,  experiment,  and  work  out  the  plan  at  home. 

5.  Pupils  report  on  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  make  a  record 
of  this  progress. 

6.  Correlation  of  all  this  work  wth  the  school  lessons. 

7.  Exhibition  and  comparison  of  results. 

Units  17,  18,  19.  (September,  October  and  November.) 

1.  Farm  Occupations. — Review  the  farm  occupations  as  out¬ 
lined  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  second  year.  Extend  the  work 
outlined  there.  Suggest  to  pupils  what  to  look  for.  Help  each  one 
to  form  a  plan  for  home  work,  adapt  your  directions  to  the  plan 
agreed  upon,  and  follow  the  suggestions  given  above.  Consult  the 
references  on  agriculture  at  the  close  of  the  outline  for  the  seventh 
and  eighth  years,  and  secure  the  helps  you  need.  Most  of  the  bulle¬ 
tins  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Encourage  pupils  to  count  the  animals  on  their  farm,  classify 
them,  estimate  their  weight  and  value ;  to  find  out  the  number  of 
bushels  of  oats,  barley,  wheat,  and  corn  raised  per  acre;  to  ascer¬ 
tain  by  actual  experiment  how  much  a  half  bushel  (struck  measure) 
of  oats,  wheat,  shelled  corn  weighs;  to  observe  how  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  canned.  Do  not  let  pupils  make  any  records  of  such 
things  unless  they  have  actually  performed  the  experiment. 

2.  Plants. — The  study  of  seeds  and  fruits.  Make  a  collection. 
Compare  their  forms,  size,  structure,  uses,  manner  of  dissemination. 
Study  of  autumn  flowers.  Draw  and  model  them.  Make  a  careful 
study  of  plant  life  as  the  plant  prepares  for  winter ;  buds,  and  how 
protected;  leaves,  their  colors,  falling,  uses;  the  sap,  where  it  goes. 

Find  out  how  to  select  good  seed  corn  and  how  to  keep  it 
through  the  winter.  Save  some  seed  for  sale  in  the  spring. 

3.  Animals. — Study  the  caterpillar,  cocoon,  grasshopper,  beetle. 
Note  carefully  what  birds  migrate,  what  animals  hibernate,  how 
animals  prepare  for  winter. 

Find  out  how  to  tell  how  old  a  cow  or  a  horse  is.  What  defects 
make  horses  of  little  value?  WRat  causes  such  defects?  What 
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breeds  of  cows  are  best  for  milk?  Have  you  any  pure  bred  chick¬ 
ens?  Why  not  raise  some  to  sell? 

4.  Geography.— Oral  lessons  on  soils,  objects  of  interest  from  dis¬ 
tant  places,  plant  and  animal  life  in  warm  and  cold  countries  con¬ 
trasted.  Map  of  school  room  and  grounds  and  places  visited. 
River  basins,  their  slopes,  water-parting,  their  formation,  the 
parts  of  a  river,  as  source,  banks,  bed,  current,  falls,  rapids.  Ef¬ 
fects  of  rivers  upon  the  surface, — floods,  plains,  canons,  deltas, 
sand-bars,  valleys.  Uses  of  rivers.  Stories  of  rivers. 

Make  a  great  deal  of  use  of  pictures.  Some  of  the  most  famous 
scenery  in  the  world  is  along  the  banks  of  rivers  as  the  Grand 
Canon  of  Colorado,  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson,  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  the  beautiful  Rhine  Valley.  It  is  easy  to  secure  such 
pictures. 

5.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — Lessons  on  manners.  Insist  that 
pupils  maintain  hygienic  positions  and  keep  their  desks,  floor  space, 
and  clothing  clean.  Encourage  the  use  of  individual  drinking  cups. 
Teach  the  relation  of  cleanliness  to  health,  how  flies  spread  disease, 
why  tuberculosis  is  contagious,  why  alcohol  and  tobacco  are  so  in¬ 
jurious  especially  so  in  youth.  Show  how  necessary  pure  water 
is  to  health,  how  typhoid  fever  is  the  result  of  drinking  con- . 
taminated  water  or  milk,  and  how  the  skin  is  kept  clean. 

Units  20,  21  and  22.  (December,  January  and  February.) 

1.  Farm  Occupations. — The  winter  occupations  on  the  farm  are 
marketing  farm  products,  stock  feeding,  and  preparing  seed  and 
materials  for  the  next  season’s  crop.  Pursue  the  “Home  Study 
Method”  as  already  outlined.  Study  the  method  of  preparing  foods 
for  feeding,  how  to  prevent  waste,  the  amount  of  milk  produced 
by  different  breeds  of  cows.  Make’ a  special  study  of  the  care  of 
milk,  the  proper  housing  of  milch  cows,  method  of  clean  milking 
so  that  disease  germs  from  the  barn  may  not  get  into  the  milk,  care 
of  milk  cans,  how  to  keep  milk  sweet,  how  to  prepare  milk  and  cream 
for  the  market. 

Help  pupils  to  formulate  their  plans  for  the  spring,  encouraging 

each  one  to  select  some  definite  work  to  do,  some  definite  problems 
to  solve. 

2.  Plants. — Winter  life  and  appearance  compared  with  other 
seasons.  How  protected  by  nature  and  man.  Study  of  evergreens, 
leaves,  cones.  Preparation  of  Christmas  tree. 

Nature  stories,  poems,  and  pictures.  Draw  and  paint  winter 
scenes. 
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3.  Animals. — Winter  homes,  and  covering,  food,  habits,  enemies. 
Movements  of  different  animals  compared,  their  plays,  their  com¬ 
mercial  value.  Lessons  on  kindness  to  animals.  Stories  of  animal 
life.  Drawings  of  animals,  sketches,  models. 

Study  of  winter  birds,  their  food,  habits,  and  value. 

4.  Geography. — Weather  record  and  calendar.  Changes  in  soils 
and  surfaces  by  wind,  frost,  water  and  heat.  Nature  and  use  of 
maps.  Location  of  places  named  in  lessons.  Continue  observations 
on  the  positions  of  sun,  moon  and  constellations. 

5.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — Physical  exercises  and  games.  Need 
of  pure  air,  ventilation,  rest,  sleep.  Care  of  the  eyes.  Contagious 
diseases,  origin,  spread,  symptoms,  treatment,  dangers,  use  of  dis¬ 
infectants.  Bones,  joints,  muscles — structure  and  uses.  Compare 
those  of  man  and  the  different  classes  of  animals.  Food, — kinds, 
amount,  cooking,  proper  manner  of  eating,  teeth  and  their  care, 
effects  of  narcotics  and  stimulants. 

Units  23  and  24.  (March,  April  and  May.) 

1.  Farm  Occupations. — The  outlines  under  Units  14,  15,  and  16 
should  be  reviewed  and  the  work  carried  out  by  means  of  Home 
Study.  The  pupils  will  now  be  ready  to  work  out  their  plan  for 
the  year’s  campaign.  Some  will  plant  vegetables;  others  will  want 
to  try  their  hand  at  raising  chickens,  or  cultivate  a  plot  of  corn  or 
tomatoes  for  canning.  Emphasize  the  importance  of  testing  seed 
and  using  only  the  best.  Study  the  conditions  of  growth — soil, 
moisture,  heat,  proper  planting,  and  cultivation.  Have  a  school 
garden,  if  possible. 

2.  Plants. — Make  a  systematic  study  of  a  few  spring  plants, 
roots,  stems,  leaves,  flowers.  Pupils  plant  seeds,  watch  their  germi¬ 
nation  and  growth.  Make  drawings.  Study  the  relation  of  animal 
life  to  plant  life.  Study  of  buds  and  bulbs.  Flower  calendar. 
Comparison  of  colors,  size,  shape,  texture  and  odor  of  different 
flowers,  and  leaves.  Habitat  of  plants  and  conditions  of  growth. 
Poems  on  flowers  and  plants,  legends  and  stories. 

3.  Animals. — Study  the  spring  habits  of  animals  as  they  come 
out  of  winter  quarters,  migration  north,  change  of  fur  or  hair. 
Study  insects,  eggs,  the  bee,  the  relation  of  insects  to  flowers.  Note 
carefully  two  or  three  types  of  metamorphosis,  such  as  the  change 
of  the  tadpole  into  the  frog  or  the  cocoon  into  the  butterfly.  The 
songs  and  calls  of  the  birds,  their  nesting  and  care  of  the  young 

are  topics  of  unfailing  interest  to  the  children.  But  all  these  birds 
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should  be  studied  in  their  environment,  not  from  pictures  alone  or 
stuffed  and  mounted  specimens. 

4.  Geography. — Forms  of  land  and  water.  Study  from  nature 
and  require  pupils  to  draw  what  they  see.  Forests,  plains,  deserts. 
Geography  of  school  district — physical  features,  soil,  climate,  prod¬ 
ucts,  occupations  of  people,  situation  of  houses,  advantages,  nearest 
markets.  Local  history  and  government.  This  work  should  prepare 
the  pupils  for  the  intelligent  use  of  a  text-book  in  Geography. 

5.  Hygiene  and  Physiology. — Gymnastic  exercises  and  games. 
Correct  position  of  body  while  studying  or  standing.  Digestion, 
respiration  and  circulation  should  be  explained  simply.  The  rela¬ 
tion  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine  to  good  health.  The  effects  of  stim¬ 
ulants  and  narcotics. 


HAND  WORK  AND  MANUAL  ARTS. 

Units  17  to  24. 

1.  Measurements  and  Construction.— Consult  the  outlines  for 
the  first  two  years. 

Cut  paper  into  halves,  thirds,  fourths.  Compare  such  parts 
with  the  whole.  Draw  similar  figures  on  different  scales,  as  one- 
half  inch,  one  inch,  two  inches,  three  inches,  etc.  Apply  this  work 
to  cutting,  drawing  and  modeling,  requiring  pupils  to  work  ac¬ 
cording  to  specific  directions  as  to  dimensions,  except  in  original 
work  or  illustrations,  where  they  should  be  allowed  to  exercise 
entire  freedom. 

Simple  construction  of  objects  by  exact  measurement,  as  tri¬ 
angles,  rectangles,  pyramids,  cubes,  boxes,  book  covers  and  toys. 
1  each  quarter  inch  and  have  pupils  reduce  the  fractional  parts  of 
the  foot  already  taught  to  equivalent  forms.  Teach  the  yard,  and 
lead  pupils  to  estimate  distance  in  inches,  feet  and  yards. 

2.  Nature  Work.  Cut  and  model  forms  of  animals  as  cat,  dog, 
horse,  cow.  Cut  simple  leaves,  stems,  flowers,  buds  and  fruits, 
and  classify  them  according  to  the  geometric  figures  learned. 
Classify  leaves  as  to  angle  at  the  apex. 

Draw  leaves,  flowers,  stems,  trunks,  buds,  germinating  seeds, 
plants  as  wholes.  Paint  some  of  these  in  natural  colors.  Classify 
leaves  as  to  base,  margin,  and  form.  Teach  as  a  law  of  growth 
the  piinciple  of  radiation  (a)  from  a  point,  (b)  from  a  line  or 
axis,  (c)  from  a  center. 
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3.  Decoration. — Borders  and  designs,  using  the  geometric 
forms  already  studied.  Colored  paper  forms,  models  and  paint¬ 
ing  as  suggested  for  first  year.  Alternation  of  figures  and  repeti¬ 
tion  of  forms  at  regular  intervals. 

Color  studies  with  flowers  and  birds.  Borders  composed  of  one 
or  more  of  the  spectrum  colors  and  its  hues  and  shades  arranged 
in  regular  succession.  Borders  of  leaves  and  flowers. 

4.  Illustrative  Sketching. — Blackboard  work.  Picture  studies. 
Illustration  of  stories,  poems,  descriptions,  journeys,  problems  in 
arithmetic,  geographical  terms.  Drawings  from  memory.  Orig¬ 
inal  sketches.  Copies  of  pictures.  Apply  to  all  lessons. 


GENERAL  LESSONS. 

(See  outlines  in  Oral  History,  Music  and  Drawing.) 


FOURTH  YEAR  —(C  Division.) 

1.  Books  and  Materials. 

Third  Reader,  elementary  Arithmetic,  first  book  in  Geography, 
Music  Reader,  copy-book  and  practice  paper,  ruler,  pen  and  ink, 
Spelling-book  and  tablet,  pencils  and  drawing  material.  In  some 
schools  a  text-book  in  Language  will  be  required. 

11.  Studies. 

Reading.— Third  Readers.  Geography. — Primary  text-book. 

Language. — Stories,  poems,  composition.  Agriculture. — Farm  and  Home. 

Spelling. — Speller,  and  with  all  lessons.  Hand  Work  and  Manual  Arts. 

Writing.— Copy-book.  General  Lessons.— Oral  History,  Music, 

Arithmetic. — Elementary  book.  Drawing. 

111.  Outline  of  Work  hy  Subjects  and  Units. 

READING. 

Unit  25.  (First  Month.) 

Read  carefully  Unit  41  and  all  the  suggestions  in  the  three  pre¬ 
ceding  years  of  this  course  on  teaching  reading.  Accent,  em¬ 
phasis,  and  inflection  should  receive  special  attention  in  this 
grade.  Teach  pupils  how  to  use  the  dictionary.  Continue  the 
practice  of  learning  choice  selections.  In  assigning  lessons,  fix 
upon  some  leading  thought  as  the  aim  of  the  lesson  and  then  plan 
the  seat  work  of  the  pupils  so  that  it  will  lead  up  to  this  leading 
thought  or  aim.  Be  ashamed  to  dismiss  any  class,  every  member 
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of  which  has  not  learned  at  least  one  new  thing.  Plan  your  les¬ 
sons  with  the  individual  needs  of  the  pupils  in  the  class  vividly 
in  mind, — think  of  the  pupil  who  hesitates,  the  one  who  repeats, 
who  articulates  poorly,  who  miscalls  words,  who  mispronounces, 
who  cannot  vary  his  reading,  who  can  see  only  one  word  at  a 
time,  who  is  awkward  and  clumsy,  who  cannot  picture  clearly, 
who  is  neglected  at  home. 

Read  the  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year’s  work  on 
combining  the  classes  in  reading  in  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

Unit  26.  (Second  Month.) 

About  fifteen  pages  and  supplementary  work.  Drill  in  ar¬ 
ticulating  difficult  combinations  of  sound.  See  that  the  final 
sound  of  one  word  is  not  blended  with  the  initial  sound  of  the 
following  word  so  as  to  impair  enunciation.  Choice  selections 
memorized  and  recited. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  permit  pupils  to  read  through  the  third 
reader  without  giving  supplementary  work.  A  great  deal  of 
such  supplementary  work  should  be  required  in  this  year. 

Unit  27.  (Third  Month.) 

About  fifteen  pages  with  supplementary  work.  Do  not  pro¬ 
nounce  words  for  pupil  while  reading;  teach  him  to  read  inde¬ 
pendently.  Halting  and  lifeless  reading  usually  arises  from  a 
failure  to  master  the  new  words  in  the  lesson,  and  to  get  the 
thought.  Cure  the  evil  by  removing  the  cause. 

Encourage  pupils  to  read  books  from  the  library.  They  will 
read  with  keen  pleasure  the  myths,  legends,  stories,  and  poems 
that  have  been  told  to  them  or  read  to  them  at  home  or  in  school. 

Unit  28.  (Fourth  Month.) 

About  fifteen  pages  with  supplementary  work.  Review  lessons 
passed  over.  Teach  pupils  how  to  read  from  their  geographies, 
arithmetics,  language  books.  Require  the  rapid  reading  of  each 
other’s  writing  in  written  class  work. 

Pupils  read  silently  to  get  the  thought.  They  read  orally  to 
please  the  teacher.  Nine-tenths  of  all  their  reading  will  be  silent 
reading.  So  make  thought-mastery  from  books  your  chief  aim 
in  teaching  reading. 

Unit  29.  (Fifth  Month.) 

About  eighteen  pages  with  supplementary  work.  Let  pupils 
tell  purport  of  lesson  in  connected  discourse,  before  reading  orally. 
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Many  figures  of  speech  are  used  in  the  third  reader.  Nearly 
every  such  figure  of  speech  is  based  on  a  likeness  or  difference 
between  two  things.  Help  pupils  to  form  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
things  compared  and  to  get  the  real  meaning  and  beauty  of  all 
figures  of  speech  in  their  reading  lessons. 

Unit  30.  (Sixth  Month.) 

About  twenty  pages  with  supplementary  work.  Require  lessons 
to  be  thoroughly  mastered  before  recitation.  Make  lessons  short 
enough  for  pupils  to  master  them,  and  then  insist  upon  thorough 
preparation.  To  secure  preparation  of  reading  lesson  the  teacher 
must  assign  definite  seat  work  and  hold  pupils  responsible  for 
doing  the  work  assigned. 

Unit  31.  (Seventh  Month.) 

About  twenty-five  pages.  More  supplementary  work  for  sight 
reading.  Exercises  in  articulation,  enunciation,  and  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  Secure  correct  expression ;  see  that  the  tone  is  pure,  and 
that  pitch  is  not  too  high,  or  voice  harsh  and  loud.  But  do  not 
try  to  correct  faults  in  oral  reading  by  such  commands  as,  “Read 
lower,”  “Let  your  voice  fall,”  “Read  it  faster.”  Get  at  the  root 
of  the  trouble  by  questioning  pupils  as  to  the  real  meaning  of 
what  they  are  reading. 

Unit  32.  (Eighth  Month.) 

Finish  Third  Readers  and  review  important  lessons.  Supple¬ 
mentary  work.  Drill  on  weak  points.  Cultivate  rapid,  silent 
reading.  Try  to  have  pupils  put  music  into  their  voices  in  read¬ 
ing.  Make  the  reading  lesson  a  means  by  which  to  cultivate  at¬ 
tention,  imagination,  and  thinking.  “We  look  at  pictures  and 
see  stories  in  them,  so  when  we  read  stories  we  should  see  pictures 
in  them.” 

So  far  pupils  have  been  learning  to  read.  If  they  have  been 
well  taught,  they  have  mastered  pretty  thoroughly  the  mechanics 
of  reading,  and  now  can  read  to  learn. 


LANGUAGE. 

Unit  25.  (First  Month.) 

The  work  in  the  third  year  was  based  on  Jane  Andrew’s  book, 
“Ten  Boys,”  Aesop’s  Fables  and  Hawthorne’s  stories.  The 
language  and  literature  work  for  the  fourth  year  may  be  based 
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on  these  sources  or  it  might  follow  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
according  to  the  outline  given.  The  educational  value  of  teach¬ 
ing  language  from  some  such  work  as  Hiawatha,  Ten  Boys,  or 
Robinson  Crusoe  is  much  greater  than  the  desultory  work  founded 
on  fragmentary  selections  of  little  or  no  literary  merit,  or  the  I 
mechanical  lessons  of  the  ordinary  so-called  “language  books.”; 
Remember  that  children  can  talk  very  fluently  on  the  things  that 
interest  them.  Connect  their  language  lessons  with  their  imme- ; 
diate  interests  in  the  farm  and  home  and  school. 

Unit  26.  (Second  Month.) 

One  of  the  aims  of  this  study  should  be  to  build  a  firm  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  intelligent  study  of  history.  No  surer  way  can  be 
devised  to  make  pupils  “hate  history”  than  to  require  them  to 
begin  the  study  of  history  from  the  ordinary  brief  text-book.  , 
The  child  should  approach  the  study  of  history  through  fairy 
story,  myth,  adventure,  legend,  pioneer  tales  and  biography,  so 
that  Hiawatha,  Hawthorne’s  stories,  Kingsley’s  Greek  Heroes 
Jason’s  Quest,  by  Lowell,  Lamb’s  Adventures  of  Ulysses,  stories 
of  Lincoln,  Washington,  and  other  great  men  form  the  only  ra¬ 
tional  introduction  to  the  systematic  study  of  history.  Keep  this 
aim  in  mind  during  all  the  work  of  this  year.  A  whole  week  or 
more  may  be  required  to  teach  a  story.  Do  systematic  work,  first, 
telling  or  reading  the  story  or  poem  to  the  class ;  second,  class  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  illustrations  by  means  of  objects,  pictures,  drawing, 
cutting,  modeling,  constructing;  third,  study  of  important  words 
and  blackboard  drill  on  these  words;  fourth,  composition  work; 
fifth,  reading  compositions  in  class;  sixth,  correction  of  all 
written  work  by  the  teacher  or  by  an  advanced  pupil. 

Unit  27.  (Third  Month.) 

Require  pupils  to  reproduce  orally  the  stories  which  are  used 
as  a  basis  for  this  work.  By  means  of  questions  and  class  dis¬ 
cussions  children  should  be  made  inquisitive  and  thoughtful. 
Biographies  of  great  men  and  women  should  be  used,  but  shun 
dates  and  dry  statements  suggestive  of  the  encyclopedia.  School 
journals  afford  excellent  material  for  birthday  exercises  of  such 
men  as  Washington,  Lincoln,  Longfellow,  etc.  Correlate  this 
work  in  language  with  the  lessons  in  oral  history  as  outlined 
under  General  Lessons. 
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Unit  28.  (Fourth  Month.) 

i 

Be  careful  not  to  give  pupils  choice  stanzas  of  poetry  to  parody 
n  the  attempt  to  reproduce  them.  Require  much  original  work. 
Distinguish  the  parts  of  speech  by  their  use  in  the  sentence. 
Practice  in  writing  sentences  to  teach  the  correct  use  of  such 
words  as  rise,  raise ;  teach,  learn ;  these,  those  and  them.  Put 
life  and  variety  into  the  language  exercises. 

Make  the  simple  sentence  the  basis  of  all  written  work  in  lan¬ 
guage.  Master  the  structure  of  the  simple  sentence  thoroughly. 

Unit  29.  (Fifth  Month.) 

Teach  a  few  biographies  well.  Choose  typical  men,  as  Colum¬ 
bus,  the  discoverer;  De  Soto,  the  explorer;  Daniel  Boone,  the 
pioneer;  Washington,  the  general;  Lincoln,  the  statesman;  Long¬ 
fellow,  the  poet ;  Morse,  the  inventor.  Continue  work  in  the  use 
M  words,  the  simple  sentence,  modifiers,  and  parts  of  speech. 

Make  a  judicious  use  of  dramatizing  stories.  Teach  the  pupils 
|to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  poems  they  read  as  well  as  the 
meaning.  Assign  parts  of  the  poem  to  different  pupils  to  illus¬ 
trate.  Praise  original  work. 

Unit  30.  (Sixth  Month.) 

Give  much  practice  in  the  correct  use  of  pronouns  in  such  sen¬ 
tences  as,  It  is  I,  It  was  they,  etc.  Send  home  samples  of  the 
pupils’  best  work.  Do  not  neglect  oral  descriptions  and  narra¬ 
tives.  Find  as  many  illustrations  in  the  reading  lesson  as  you 
can  where  the  facts  and  principles  of  the  language  lessons  apply. 
Memorize  many  choice  selections.  Plan  your  lessons  with  care 
and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  results  of  intelligent,  systematic, 
earnest  work. 

Many  lessons  in  language  should  be  based  on  picture  studies, 
outlines  and  suggestive  questions  for  teaching  such  lessons  are 
found  in  many  language  books. 

Unit  31.  (Seventh  Month.) 

Continue  reproduction  lessons,  stories  from  pictures  and  ob¬ 
jects,  and  work  on  the  sentence  and  its  parts. 

Give  strict  attention  to  the  correction  of  all  the  composition 
work.  Teach  how  to  make  written  work  look  well  on  paper. 
Insist  on  plain,  legible  writing,  correct  spelling,  and  right  use  of 
capitals. 
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Unit  32.  (Eighth  Month.) 

If  the  language  lessons  for  this  year  have  been  based  on  some 
book  like  Bobinson  Crusoe,  the  story  has  afforded  material  for 
information  lessons  on  varius  subjects  and  by  continuity  of 
thought  has  laid  the  foundation  for  a  love  of  literature.  In  each 
lesson  pupils  should  be  required  to  picture  some  incident  of  the 
story.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  hands  of  a  capable  teacher  this 
method  of  studying  language  from  a  book  possessing  literary 
merit  and  describing  a  form  of  life  easily  understood  by  children, 
will  produce  better  results  than  are  secured  by  the  ordinary  use 
of  a  language  book.  Continue  work  in  biography  as  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  study  of  history. 

Stories  and  Poems  for  Language  Lessons. 

The  Story  of  William  Tell. 

The  Story  of  Columbus,  John  Smith,  Sir  Galahad.  ! 

October’s  Bright  Blue  Weather. 

Stories  of  Old  Greece,  Firth.  * 

Legends  of  Norseland,  Pratt.  I 

Stories  Mother  Nature  Told,  Andrews.  I 

Tales  of  Troy,  De  Garmo. 

Stories  from  Old  Germany,  Pratt. 

Aunt  Martha’s  Corner  Cupboard. 

The  Tent  Dwellers,  Dopp. 

How  We  Are  Fed,  Chamberlain. 

Farmyard  Song,  Trowbridge. 

The  Pumpkin,  Whittier. 

Selections  from  Snowbound. 

Black  Beauty. 

The  Pied  Piper,  Browning. 

Hie  Little  People  of  the  Snow,  Bryant. 

Krag  and  Johnny  Bear,  Thompson  Seton. 

Tales  from  Chaucer,  Stokes. 

Children  of  the  Cold,  Schwatka. 

The  Three  Kings,  Eugene  Field. 

A  Valentine,  Eugene  Field. 

The  Sandpiper,  Celia  Thaxter. 

Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights. 
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SPELLING. 

Units  25  to  32. 

Let  spelling  be  oral,  phonic,  and  written.  Teach  and  encourage 
the  use  of  the  dictionary. 

Do  not  teach  diacritical  marking  as  a  hobby  or  as  an  aimless 
pastime.  Never  lose  sight  of  the  main  object,  viz.,  to  enable 
pupils  to  pronounce  words  intelligently  and  accurately  as  marked 
in  the  dictionary. 

Teach  pupils  how  to  study  their  lesson.  They  should  not  try 
to  commit  the  order  of  the  letters  by  repeating  them  over  and 
over,  but  should  strive  to  fix  in  the  mind  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
form  of  the  word  and  then  remember  how  it  looks.  Good  spelling 
is  very  largely  a  habit  of  the  eye.  Take  great  pains  to  encourage 
the  habit  of  using  the  dictionary.  Study  words  as  to  form,  sound, 
derivation,  meaning  and  use.  Teach  the  history  of  interesting 
words. 

Do  not  spend  time  in  spelling  again  words  which  pupils  already 
know  just  because  they  happen  to  be  in  the  spelling-book.  Have 
pupils  use  words  in  sentences.  Teach  pupils  to  form  the  habit 
of  fixing  in  memory  the  form  and  meaning  of  the  new  words  that 
they  meet. 

Do  not  neglect  spelling  in  connection  with  all  lessons.  English 
orthography  is  a  difficult  study  to  master  but  it  must  not  be 
neglected. 

Make  frequent  use  of  dictation  exercises.  Drill  on  common 
homonyms  and  synonyms. 

Teach  meaning  of  monosyllable  and  dissyllable  and  have  pupils 
classify  lists  of  words.  Drill  on  accent.  Continue  work  in 
dictionary. 

Practice  upon  list  of  words  frequently  misspelled  in  the  work 
in  all  recitations  and  exercises. 


WRITING. 

Units  25  to  32. 

Use  suitable  copy-book,  but  do  not  let  the  pupil  write  in  the 
copy-book  until  he  has  thoroughly  practiced  the  copy  or  the  part 
of  the  copy  he  is  to  write.  Urge  each  pupil  to  careful  effort  by 
promotion  to  next  copy  when  the  present  one  is  mastered.  Insist 
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that  pupils  use  the  free-arm  movement.  Palmer’s  Method  of 
Business  Writing  is  used  in  some  counties  with  excellent  results 
There  must  be  no  restriction  of  movement,  cramping  of  fingers 
and  undue  tension  of  muscle.  All  this  is  a  waste  of  the  pupil  \ 
nervous  energy  and  hinders  success  in  learning  to  write. 

Observe  order  and  system  in  this  exercise  as  to  distributing  am 
collecting  materials,  practice  work  of  pupils,  kinds  of  materials 
used,  position  of  pupils.  Be  clear  and  specific  in  directions 
Master  one  difficulty  at  a  time.  Show  what  you  want  done  anc 
how  to  do  it. 

Be  sure  to  keep  the  writing  material  in  good  condition.  By  t 
little  energy  and  common  sense  the  pens  can  be  kept  in  good 
order,  the  copy-books  neat,  and  the  ink  from  freezing.  Let  pupih 
classify  small  letters  with  reference  to  height,  as  one  space  letters 
two  space  letters,  three  space  letters,  etc.  Teacher  names  letters 
and  pupils  name  the  class,  as  a  rapid  drill. 

See  that  pupils  do  not  shade  downward  strokes,  do  not  press 
too  hard  with  the  pen,  do  not  grasp  the  penholder,  and  do  not 
lean  with  face  and  eyes  too  close  to  paper. 

Cultivate  moderate  speed  in  writing,  but  do  not  mistake  care¬ 
less  haste  for  speed.  Inspect  all  work.  Allow  no  careless  writing 
in  any  lessons. 

The  writing  of  the  pupils  of  a  school  is  a  fair  index  of  the 
chaiacter  of  the  work  done.  Writing  appeals  easily  and  readily 
to  the  parents  as  an  index  of  the  progress  of  their  children,  and 
reacts  favorably  upon  the  reputation  and  attendance  of  the 
school.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  for  pupils  to  be  compelled 
to  attend  a  commercial  school  or  business  college  in  order  tc 
learn  how  to  write  decently.  All  pupils  of  the  first  six  years  ol 
the  course  should  have  one  lesson  daily  in  writing  or  drawing. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Unit  25.  (First  Month.) 

Use  an  elementary  text-book,  but  omit  the  more  difficult  prob¬ 
lems.  Give  many  practical  problems  based  on  the  work  in  agri¬ 
culture,  manual  arts,  and  geography.  Most  of  the  time  spent  by 
pupils  in  “figuring”  or  “working  examples”  from  the  book  is 
time  wasted.  The  recitation  should  not  be  given  to  such  work. 
It  is  the  essence  of  poor  teaching  to  send  the  class  in  arithmetic 
to  the  board  each  day  to  copy  problems  from  their  tablets  that 
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shey  have,  perhaps,  copied  from  some  one  else.  Let  most  of  the 
ime  of  the  recitation  he  given  to  solving  new  problems  not  taken 
from  the  text-hooks  used  by  the  pnpils,  explaining  principles, 


Irill  work  on  the  fundamentals,  and  rapid  mental  calculation 
ising  problems  with  small  numbers.  Do  not  omit  the  oral  prob- 
ems  in  the  text-hook.  At  least  one-half  the  pupil’s  seat  work  in 
irithmetic  should  he  based  on  material  outside  of  his  text-hook, 
Luch  as  solving  problems  the  teacher  has  put  on  the  board  or 
original  problems  growing  out  of  actual  experimental  work  in 
measuring,  weighing,  and  computing  the  value  of  products  of  the 
farm  or  the  cost  of  articles  used  in  the  home. 

There  should  be  a  rapid  review  of  the  tables  and  the  funda¬ 
mentals. 

Teach  tenths  very  carefully  as  an  introduction  to  decimals. 
Show  pupils  that  1-10  may  be  written  .1.  Teach  pupils  to  write 
decimals  to  thousandths  as  readily  as  they  write  whole  numbers. 
jAssociate  the  name  of  the  decimal  with  the  number  of  figures  re¬ 
quired  to  write  it,  as  one  figure  for  tenths,  two  figures  for  hun¬ 
dredths,  three  figures  for  thousandths. 

Continue  actual  measurements,  estimates  and  original  problems, 
and  teach  pupils  to  apply  every  new  principle  and  definition  to 
practical  work.  Study  the  geometric  forms. 

Apply  the  knowledge  of  arithmetic  to  the  lessons  in  other 
.  branches,  as  music,  drawing,  nature  study,  language,  and  geog¬ 
raphy.  For  illustration,  show  how  Ave  use  arithmetic  in  com¬ 
puting  the  length  of  rivers,  height  of  mountains,  the  boundary 
lines  between  countries,  states,  counties  and  farms,  cost  of 
products,  building  railroads,  etc. 

Give  special  attention  to  the  table  for  dry  measure.  Give  many 
easy  practical  problems.  Require  a  good  deal  of  rapid  work  in 
short  division. 

Unit  26.  (Second  Month.) 


Give  special  attention  to  the  table  for  Avoirdupois  Weight  this 
month.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  very  much  of  the  work  and 
the  talk  of  the  home  deals  with  bushels  and  pounds  and  tons. 
Encourage  pupils  to  bring  many  problems  from  home  which  are 
based  on  actual  transactions.  Teach  the  11 ’s  thoroughly.  Con¬ 
tinue  drills  in  the  rapid  writing  and  reading  of  decimals  and  in 
short  division.  Extend  the  work  in  factoring,  requiring  pupils 
to  give  instant  ansAvers  to  such  questions  as,  name  the  factors  of 
9,  12,  18,  21,  35  and  so  on  with  all  composite  numbers  to  100. 
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Teach  the  operation  of  long  division,  but  do  not  attempt  to 
explain  all  of  the  why. 

Unit  27.  (Third  Month.) 

Practice  on  the  rapid  writing  and  reading  of  decimals.  Teach 
pupils  to  express  one-half,  one-third,  one-fourth,  etc.,  in  hun¬ 
dredths,  and  to  convert  any  number  of  hundredths  to  their  frac¬ 
tional  equivalents. 

Review  the  tables  for  Long  Measure,  Square  Measure,  and 
Cubic  Measure  in  connection,  showing  their  relation  to  each  other. 
Teach  how  lands  are  surveyed.  Many  practical  problems  involv¬ 
ing  these  tables.  A  teacher  who  cannot  construct  such  problems 
readily  should  go  out  on  the  farm,  note-book  in  hand,  and  ask 

some  pupil  to  teach  her  a  few  lessons  in  the  actual  measurement 
of  real  things. 

Unit  28.  (Fourth  Month.) 

Do  not  permit  children  to  use  pencil  or  crayon  when  they  can 
do  the  work  without  such  aid.  Arithmetic  is  not  a  system  of 
manual  training.  Pupils  should  think  out  a  process  before  try¬ 
ing  to  write  it  out.  Give  a  great  yariety  of  oral  work.  Be  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  book  in  giving  these  problems.  Make  the  prob¬ 
lems  yourself.  Continue  work  in  fractions,  decimals,  and  de¬ 
nominate  numbers. 


Build  up  the  table  of  equivalents  in  common  fractions  and 
decimals,  thus:*-  50;  i=.33i;  -J=.25;  f=.20;  *=16f;  *=12*; 
to— .10;  *=.08*. 

Continue  work  in  factoring  and  in  the  use  of  the  tables  for 
long,  square,  and  cubic  measures. 


Unit  29.  (Fifth  Month.) 

Review  carefully  the  table  for  Liquid  Measure,  and  require 
many  practical  problems  involving  this  table.  For  example,  let 
each  pupil  find  out  how  many  milch  cows  are  kept  on  the  farm 
where  he  lives ;  how  many  quarts  of  milk  each  cow  gives  daily ; 
how  many  gallons  in  all;  how  many  milk  cans  are  required  to 
hold  it;  how  much  it  is  worth  at  5  cents  a  quart;  how  much  it 
is  worth  for  a  week;  a  month. 

Teach  pupils  to  give  an  intelligent  explanation  of  their  work. 
In  solving  problems  require  pupils  to  mark  the  denomination  of 
results  at  different  stages  of  the  solution. 

Continue  work  on  tenths  and  hundredths,  rapid  work  in  the 
mndamental  operations,  actual  measurements,  and  fractions. 
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Unit  30.  (Sixth  Month.) 

Teach  how  to  find  what  part  one  number  is  of  another.  Give 

a  great  variety  of  rapid  oral  work. 

Take  up  greatest  common  divisor  and  least  common  multiple. 
See  that  the  pupil  understands  what  is  meant  by  common  divisor, 
common  multiple,  prime  factor,  but  do  not  attempt  to  explain 
these  processes  very  fully.  Encourage  pupils  to  use  cancellation 
and  to  invent  “short  cuts”  in  solving  problems.  In  working  on 
fractions  give  only  small  numbers.  Much  of  the  work  in  the  book 
should  be  omitted  here.  There  is  no  necessity  of  making  children 
afraid  of  fractions. 

Give  a  thorough  review  of  Time  Measure,  and  teach  its  relation 
to  Circular  Measure.  Correlate  the  work  here  with  the  geography 
lessons  on  latitude  and  longitude. 

Unit  31.  (Seventh  Month.) 

Teach  how  to  find  a  number  when  a  specific  fractional  part  of 
it  is  given.  Give  many  examples  of  this  nature  as  15  is  1-5  of 
what  number?  Require  many  practical  examples.  Continue 
work  with  multiples  and  divisors.  Continue  rapid  work  in  deci¬ 
mals,  reducing  common  fractions  to  decimals  and  to  hundredths. 
Drill  pupils  thoroughly  in  dividing  by  10,  100,  1000. 

Introduce  considerable  work  dealing  with  business  forms,  as 
bills,  notes,  checks.  Encourage  pupils  to  begin  keeping  an  ex¬ 
pense  account  and  to  start  a  postal  savings  bank  account. 

Review  work  in  the  tables.  Relate  this  work  all  along  as  closely 
as  possible  with  the  pupil’s  home  work  in  agriculture. 

Unit  32.  (Eighth  Month.) 

Multiplication  and  division  of  easy  common  fractions.  Give 
special  attention  to  how.  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  early  stage 
to  tangle  and  confuse  the  pupil  by  attempting  to  show  why  the 
divisor  is  inverted. 

Teach  how  to  find  any  fractional  part  of  a  number.  Give  much 
drill  in  adding  and  multiplying.  Require  rapid  work  in  all  re¬ 
views.  Measure  rectangles  of  fractional  dimensions  and  compute 
area.  Require  original  problems.  Teach  pupils  to  verify  results 
and  not  to  depend  on  the  “answer”  to  test  the  correctness  of 
their  work.  Let  all  the  exercises  in  the  recitation  be  vigorous 
thought  work,  not  mechanical  copy  work  and  solving  problems 
already  old  to  the  class.  In  factoring  resolve  the  given  number 
into  any  two  convenient  factors  and  then  reduce  these  separately, 
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thus :  72  equal  to  9x8 ;  9  equal  to  3x3 ;  8  equal  to  2x2x2.  Teach 
pupils  to  factor  at  a  glance  all  composite  numbers  to  100.  Give 
continued  exercises  in  business  forms.  Develop  rules  before  per¬ 
mitting  pupils  to  apply  them. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

In  nearly  all  schools  an  elementary  text-book  in  geography  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  in  this  fourth  year,  but  no  good 
teacher  will  adhere  to  the  text-book  very  rigidly,  nor  expect  chil¬ 
dren  only  eight  or  nine  years  old  to  use  the  text-book  without 
assistance.  The  chief  material  for  work  in  this  year  should  be 
home  geography,  supplemented  by  the  elementary  geography, 
stories,  pictures,  and  the  reading  of  interesting  books  descriptive 
of  other  lands  and  their  people.  The  work  should  be  closely  cor¬ 
related  with  that  in  agriculture,  language,  and  oral  history.  Some 
one  leading  topic  should  be  selected  for  each  month’s  work  and 
the  related  topics  should  be  grouped  around  it. 

Units  1-24  in  geography  have  been  outlined  under  agriculture 
and  nature  study. 


Unit  25.  (First  Month.) 

Land  and  Water  Forms. — Base  the  work  on  actual  out  of  door 
observations,  planned  and  directed  by  the  teacher.  Begin  with  a 
caieful  examination  of  the  slopes  nearest  to  the  school  house  and 
the  pupil  s  home.  Teach  the  terms  ridge,  divide,  hill,  watershed. 
Show  the  relation  of  slopes  to -drainage  and  road  building.  Ex¬ 
plain  how  slopes  are  worn  by  water.  Show  how  the  water  has 
moved  the  soil  from  the  high  places  to  the  low  ones;  how  it  has 
made  giavel  beds;  how  it  has  smoothed  pebbles  and  worn  away 
rocks ;  how  it  has  made  soil  out  of  the  rocks ;  how  it  has  made 
plains  and  fashioned  valleys. 

Supplement  this  out  of  door  work  in  observation  by  work  in¬ 
side  the  school  house.  Study  the  pictures  in  the  text-book  and 
many  others.  Have  pupils  mold  the  slopes  in  sand ;  pour  water 
over  the  sand,  and  describe  the  effects  of  the  water.  Let  them 

cut  these  land  forms  from  paper,  draw  them,  and  thus  begin  the 
work  of  map-making. 

Caief ully  observe  weather  conditions  and  keep  record. 
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Unit  26.  (Second  Month.) 

Land  and  Water  Forms. — Follow  the  course  of  a  stream  or  take 
the  pupils  where  they  can  observe  a  shore  line  along  a  pond. 
Call  attention  to  the  line  where  land  and  water  meet.  Teach  the 
names  of  the  land  and  water  forms  as  related  to  each  other.  Show 
how  these  forms  supplement  each  other,  as  cape  and  hay  or  gulf , 
isthmus  and  strait;  island  and  pond  or  lake;  peninsula  and  har¬ 
bor  ;  continent  and  ocean. 

For  work  in  the  school  house,  require  pupils  to  point  out  fiom 
maps  and  pictures  the  different  forms  of  land  and  water  that  the> 
have  observed.  Then  let  them  cut,  mold,  draw,  and  describe 
them,  and  read  stories,  and  descriptions  of  them.  Encourage 
black  board  work.  Record  weather  observations. 

Unit  27.  (Third  Month.) 

Relation  of  Plant  and  Animal  Life  to  Land  and  Water.  For 
out  of  door  work  take  pupils  to  sandy  or  rocky  soil  where  grass 
and  plants  do  not  grow.  Develop  the  reasons  why  plants  cannot 
grow  there.  Examine  the  same  place  for  animal  life.  Explain 
how  all  animal  life  depends  for  food  directly  or  indirectly  upon 
plant  life.  Examine  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  a  pond.  Teach 
the  pupils  that  if  we  wish  to  raise  plants  or  animals  for  food  we 
must  do  for  them  in  a  better  way  what  nature  does  for  them. 

For  in  door  lessons  read  the  text-book  in  geography  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  observational  work.  Represent  by  cutting,  molding, 
drawing,  and  painting  the  principal  features  of  what  has  been 
observed.  Study  pictures  and  read  stories  that  describe  the 
plants  and  animals  of  other  localities  and  countries.  Weave  this 
work  into  your  language  lessons,  and  correlate  it  with  agriculture 

and  oral  history. 

Base  your  work  in  geography  on  actual  observation  and  experi¬ 
ment  as  much  as  possible.  Sprout  seeds  in  water.  Sow  flax  seed, 
oats  or  wheat  in  a  wet  sponge.  Examine  potatoes  that  ha\e 
sprouted.  Deprive  plants  of  water  and  observe  results.  Keep 
record  of  weather. 

Unit  28.  (Fourth  Month.) 

Effects  of  Heat  and  Cold  upon  Plants  and  Animals.— Review 
the  weather  records  kept  by  the  pupils.  These  observations  show7 
that  since  school  began  in  September  the  weather  has  grown 
colder  very  gradually;  that  the  days  are  shorter,  and  nights 
longer ;  that  the  sun  sinks  lower  in  the  sky,  rises  later,  sets  earlier ; 
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that  frost  and  snow  and  ice  have  taken  the  place  of  dew  and  rain 
and  water.  Develop  as  simply  as  possible  the  reasons  for  these 
changes.  Study  pictures  that  represent  these  changes,  and  have 
pupils  illustrate  the  facts  where  possible. 

Introduce  the  globe,  and  explain  by  means  of  it  the  movements 
of  the  earth.  Explain  the  cause  of  clouds,  fogs,  dew,  frost,  rain, 
and  snow.  Show  that  climate  depends  chiefly  upon  heat,  mois¬ 
ture  and  altitude.  Show  how  these  conditions  help  to  determine 
the  plant  and  animal  life  of  all  places  on  the  earth.  Make  all 
of  this  work  bear  directly  upon  the  main  topic  by  requiring  pu¬ 
pils  to  observe  what  plants  die  in  winter ;  how  plants  that  are  not 
killed  by  the  cold  change  from  summer  to  winter;  what  animals 
are  killed  by  the  cold;  where  some  animals  go  in  winter;  how 
others  stay  here  and  live ;  how  plants  that  live  are  protected  from 
the .  cold ;  how  we  raise  house  plants  in  winter ;  where  we  get 
radishes,  lettuce  and  strawberries  out  of  season;  why  we  do  not 
raise  cotton,  tea,  rice,  coffee,  oranges,  and  bananas  in  Iowa.  En¬ 
courage  pupils  to  read  as  much  as  possible  at  home  from  books 
that  describe  the  plants  and  animals  of  other  lands.  The  weather 
record  for  this  month  should  be  full  of  interest. 

Unit  29.  (Fifth  Month.) 

People  and  their  Occupations.— Let  the  work  of  this  month 
center  around  production  as  the  central  topic.  The  work  of  the 
last  months  paved  the  way  for  an  intelligent  study  of  the  mineral, 
plant,  and  animal  products  of  different  countries.  Begin  by  hav¬ 
ing  pupils  make  a  list  of  all  the  things  that  people  in  their  com¬ 
munity  produce  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Then  reach  out 
mto  other  neighboring  localities,  then  to  other  sections  of  our 
state  and.  country,  and  finally  to  distant  lands.  By  means  of 
stories,  pictures,  and  interesting  books  teach  pupils  what  the 
Eskimos  produce;  what  plants  and  animals  can  be  raised  in  the 
hot  countries ;  how  fishing,  lumbering,  mining,  cotton  raising  are 
carried  on.  Study  the  homes  and  dress  and  food  of  children  of 
other  lands.  There  is  an  abundance  of  excellent  material  in  this 
line  for  any  enterprising  teacher  to  make  this  work  exceedingly 
interesting  to  the  pupils. 

Continue  the  weather  observations  and  record. 

Unit  30.  (Sixth  Month.) 

People  and  their  Occupations.— The  central  topic  for  this  month 
should  be  manufacturing,  or  what  people  make  out  of  mineral, 
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plant,  and  animal  products.  Very  many  factories  will  send  to  a 
teacher  or  school  on  application  a  complete  description  of  the 
process  of  manufacturing  their  special  products.  All  the  steps  in 
the  process  from  raw  material  to  finished  product  are  illustrated 
by  means  of  samples  mounted  on  card  board  or  put  up  in  con¬ 
venient  form  for  handling.  The  teacher  should  secure  some  of 
these  samples,  typical  ones,  and  teach  the  pupils  the  steps  in  the 
process.  By  means  of  these  samples,  the  use  of  illustrated  cata¬ 
logues,  pamphlets,  pictures,  and  stories  this  work  can  he  made 
very  fascinating.  The  samples  may  represent  the  processes  by 
which  flour  is  made,  or  a  pair  of  scissors,  or  a  lead  pencil,  or  a 
piece  of  cotton,  wool,  or  silk  cloth.  Have  children  read  books  and 
stories  that  describe  the  lives  of  the  people  who  make  these  things 
for  us.  Make  a  careful  record  of  the  weather  of  the  month. 

Unit  31.  (Seventh  Month.) 

People  and  their  Occupations. — For  the  leading  topic  of  this 
month  study  trading  and  commerce.  Pupils  are  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  many  people  whom  they  know  do  not  live  on  the  farm. 
Show  how  such  people  get  their  living.  They  must  have  food, 
clothing,  and  homes  to  live  in.  Teach  pupils  how  people  in  the 
town  depend  upon  the  farmer  for  all  these  things,  and  how  they 
in  turn,  help  the  farmer.  Explain  how  the  grocer  helps  the  farm¬ 
er  ;  the  carpenter ;  the  blacksmith ;  the  men  who  buy  and  sell  lum¬ 
ber,  hardware,  or  dry  goods ;  the  doctor  or  the  minister ;  the  dray 
man ;  the  men  who  work  on  railroads  and  steam  boats. 

In  this  work  lay  a  good  foundation  for  teaching  commercial 
geography.  Begin  with  the  study  of  the  road  that  is  nearest  the 
school-house.  Have  children  observe  and  record  how  many 
wagons  from  the  farms  pass  over  this  road,  what  they  are  loaded 
with,  where  they  are  going,  what  will  be  done  with  these  loads, 
where  the  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  hogs,  and  cattle  will  be  sent 
after  they  are  unloaded  in  the  nearest  town.  In  the  same  manner 
have  pupils  observe  what  these  farmers  bring  home  from  town  in 
their  wagons.  Show  the  value  of  good  roads  and  why  we  must 
have  railroads,  cars,  and  ships.  Describe  a  few  of  our  great  trade 

centers. 

The  weather  record  for  March  is  very  important.  Explain 
more  fully  the  change  of  seasons. 

10 
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Unit  32.  (Eighth  Month.) 

A  good  foundation  for  work  in  the  text-book  in  elementary 
geography  has  been  laid  in  the  oral  lessons.  Children  have  learned 
the  directions,  location,  distance;  have  studied  plants,  animals, 
winds,  climate,  seasons;  have  observed  the  effects  of  water,  winds,’ 
frost,  ice  and  snow ;  have  kept  a  weather  record.  They’  should 
receive  special  help  now  in  representing  these  facts  by  drawings, 
chalk  modeling,  molding,  measuring,  etc.  “The  expression  of  re- 
ie  and  drainage  by  geographical  symbols  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  All  map  reading  dependent  on  the  pupil’s  power  to 
express  and  read  by  means  of  these  symbols.”  See  to  it  that  a 
map  means  more  to  the  child  than  a  flat,  many-colored  bit  of 
paper,  covered  over  with  black  dots  and  lines.  The  little  dot 
marked  on  the  map  of  Iowa  as  Des  Moines,  should  represent  to 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  a  large  number  of  houses,  churches,  stores 
public  buildings  arranged  in  regular  streets.  It  should  suggest 
a  definite,  concrete  picture  of  people  at  work,  in  the  streets,  chil- 
cren  m  school,  railroads,  and  business  of  all  kinds.  No  matter 
low  long  it  takes,  see  that  pupils  acquire  the  ability  to  read  into 

a  map  its  real  meaning.  For  this  month  review  previous  work  in 
nature  study. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  NATURE  STUDY 


Read  the  suggestions  on  “Home  Work  Method”  as  described  in 
the  outlines  for  the  third  year.  The  following  plan  of  conducting 
such  work  is  contributed  by  County  Superintendent  John  R.  Slacks, 

of  Sac  County,  under  whose  able  supervision  the  work  has  been 
very  successful. 

REAL  WORK  THE  BEST  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

The  problem  of  our  schools  is  to  fit  our  boys  and  girls  for  life. 
To  give  them  the  training  that  will  enable  them  to  take  the  places 
of  those  who  are  running  the  farms,  the  shops,  and  the  business 
houses  of  the  country  today.  In  order  that  this  may  be  done  the 
work  in  vocational  training  must  be  practical.  It  must  be  done 
with  the  equipment  and  under  conditions  as  nearly  as  may  be 
possible  like  those  with  which  pupils  will  be  obliged  to  work  after 
they  leave  school. 

In  the  average  rural  school  this  is  hardly  possible.  A  girl  with 
the  equipment  found  in  the  average  rural  school  can  get  little  real 
instruction  in  setting  the  table,  preparing  a  meal,  or  making  a  bed. 
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A  boy  can  get  very  little  practice  in  the  care  of  stock  and  the  many 
other  things  he  will  some  day  be  obliged  to  do.  How,  then,  can  the 
rural  schools  do  anything  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  vocational  train¬ 
ing^  In  some  schools  this  problem  has  been  worked  out  with 
good  results  on  the  following  plan. 

The  superintendent  and  teachers  enlist  the  interest  of  the  parents 
and  get  them  to  assist  the  school  by  giving  the  children  this  train¬ 
ing  at  home  where  the  equipment  is  complete  and  conditions  are 
real.  For  all  work  of  this  kind  done  at  home  the  pupil  is  given 
credit  at  school.  The  parents  are  made  to  feel  that  they  are  a  part 
of  the  teaching  force  of  the  school,  but  do  their  teaching  at  home. 
They  are  to  assign  definite  tasks  suited  to  the  age  and  strength  of 
the  child  and  give  him  instruction  in  the  proper  way  of  doing  it. 
The  child  hands  to  the  teacher  weekly  a  report  signed  by  the 
parent,  showing  the  work  done  and  the  credits  earned  for  the  week. 
The  teacher  keeps  a  record  of  these,  and  the  pupil  is  rewarded 
in  some  suitable  way.  The  following  is  merely  suggestive  of  what 
may  be  done  to  interest  the  children  in  the  work. 

Give  a  half  holiday  at  the  end  of  each  month  to  all  pupils  who 
have  earned  a  certain  number  of  credits. 

Get  the  county  superintendent  to  issue  a  suitable  certificate  to 
all  pupils  who  earn  five  hundred  credits  in  home  work. 

Raise  the  final  grade  of  a  pupil  in  his  lowest  study  one  percent 
for  each  100  or  200  credits  earned,  limiting  the  number  of  per¬ 
cents  that  may  be  obtained  in  this  way  during  a  year.  Other  plans 
for  rewards  will  suggest  themselves  to  a  live  teacher. 

Following  is  a  suggestive  list  of  work  and  credits.  No  attempt  is 
made  here  to  grade  the  work  done  as  it  is  best  to  leave  that  to 
the  judgment  of  the  parents. 


Work. 

Building  tbe  fire  . 

Milking  a  cow . 

Cleaning  out  the  barn . 

Turning  cream  separator . 

Currying  a  horse . 

Gathering  the  eggs . 

Feeding  and  watering  the  chickens 

Feeding  hogs  . 

Feeding  and  haying  team . 

Feeding  two  cows  . 

Churning  . 


Credits. 
.....  1 

.  1 

.  2 

.  2 

.  2 

.  1 

.  1 

.  2 

. 2 

.  1 

.  2 
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Making  butter  after  churning . 

Blacking  the  stove  . 

Making  and  baking  bread . 

Making  biscuits  . . . 

Getting  a  meal . 

Setting  table  only . 

Washing  and  wiping  dishes  . 

Wiping  dishes . 

Sweeping  one  room  . 

Dusting  furniture,  rugs,  etc.,  one  room . 

Scrubbing  a  floor  . 

Making  a  bed  . 

Washing,  starching,  and  'ironing  own  school  clothes 
Bathing  . 

Practicing  music  lesson  (thirty  minutes) . . 


.  2 
.  2 
.10 
.  2 
,  6 
2 
6 

3 
1 
2 

4 
1 

20 

6 

6 


Clean  hands,  face,  nails  and  hair  combed  at  school  (teacher 
to  judge)  . .  4 

Splitting  and  carrying  in  kindling .  1 

Splitting  and  carrying  in  wood  (day’s  supply) . .  4 


Carrying  in  coal  (two  scuttles) . .  4 

Brushing  teeth  . 

Retiring  before  nine  0  ’clock  . . # .  1 

Sleeping  with  window  open  .  1 

Washing  and  drying  cream  separator .  2 

Pumping  and  carrying  in  water  (two  buckets) .  1 

Driving  up  cows  or  horses  from  pasture .  1 

Cleaning  a  lamp  .  4 

Making  and  baking  a  pie  or  cake .  2 

Washing  a  window  . . . . .  1 

Testing  seed  corn,  each  ear  .  1 

Making  a  dusting  cap  .  2 

Making  sleeve  protectors  .  4 

Making  kitchen  apron  . 40 

Making  a  work  dress . 40 

Making  a  milking  stool  . 2 

Making  a  pig  trough  .  4 

Making  a  chicken  coop  .  6 

Making  a  poultry  feeder  . 10 


This  list  may  be  extended  at  the  will  of  the  teacher.  Home 
study  and  garden  work  should  receive  credit  on  the  basis  of  one 
credit  for  each  ten  minutes  of  work. 
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Some  may  ask,  “Is  this  doing  vocational  work  in  school? 
Technically  speaking  it  is  not.  But  the  school  is  instrumental 
in  getting  the  pupils  to  do  the  work  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  and  under  instruction  perhaps  better  than  the  average 
teacher  is  able  to  give. 


Certificate  Used  in  Sac  County. 


STATE  OF  IOWA 

CERTIFICATE  OF  AWARD  FOR  HOME  WORK 


SAC  COUNTY 


This  Certifies  that . 

a  pupil  in  School  District  No . . . Township, 

Sac  County,  Iowa,  has  by  industry  and  helpfulness  at  home  and 
good  conduct  at  school  earned  more  than  five  hundred 

CREDITS  FOR  HOME  WORK 

and  is  awarded  this  certificate  as  a  mark  of  commendation  for 
the  same. 

Given  at  Sac  City,  Iowa,  this . day  of . 

191.... 

John  R.  Slacks, 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Unit  25.  (September.) 


[seal] 


If  the  plan  of  Home  Work,  as  outlined  above,  has  been  adopted, 
call  on  pupils  to  report  on  such  home  work  done  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  vacation,  condition  of  home  garden,  if  the  pupil  has  actually 
cultivated  one,  produce  sold,  prices,  money  earned,  and  money 

saved.  . 

Plan  the  work  for  pupils  to  do  at  home  under  the  direction  of 

their  parents  during  the  fall  time.  Observational  and  experi¬ 
mental  work  on  some  definite  topics  should  also  he  carried  on  in 

connection  with  the  home  work. 

Fruit  studies.  Special  study  of  apples.  What  varieties  are 
best  suited  to  the  locality ;  leading  qualities  of  each  kind  observed ; 
how  raised  and  cultivated;  how  protected  from  enemies;  harvest¬ 
ing  and  storing ;  preparation  for  table  use. 

How  seeds  are  scattered.  Study  seeds  with  wings,  as  the  dande¬ 
lion,  milk  weed,  and  thistle.  What  other  seeds  have  you  seen 
scattered  in  this  way?  Find  seeds  that  stick  to  any  thing  that 
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touches  them,  as  burdock  and  beggar  lice.  Study  the  tumble 

weed.  Find  other  ways  by  which  seeds  are  carried  from  place 
to  place. 

Unit  26.  (October.) 

Reports  on  Home  Work . 

Seeds  of  Shrubs  and  Trees.— Have  pupils  make  a  collection  of 
suc  i  seeds  as  they  ripen.  Teach  in  this  way  the  names  of  the 
various  nuts  and  seeds,  how  they  grow,  when  they  ripen,  what  they 
are  good  for.  Acorns,  hazelnuts,  walnuts,  butternuts,  hickory 
nuts  will  possess  a  special  interest  if  the  teacher  can  take  the 
pupils  on  an  excursion  to  the  woods.  Make  a  collection  of  nuts  of 

commerce  and  tell  where  they  grow.  Correlate  this  work  with 
geography  and  language. 

Give  lessons  on  the  selection  of  seeds  for  planting. 

Unit  27.  (November.) 

Be  sure  that  pupils  keep  a  careful  record  of  work  done  at 
home,  but  no  credit  is  to  be  given  without  a  signed  statement  of 
the  parent  certifying  that  the  work  has  been  done. 

Chicken  raising.— Best  types  and  breeds  of  chickens.  How  se¬ 
lected.  IIow  to  select  eggs  for  raising  chickens.  How  to  set  hens, 
how  to  feed  chickens,  and  care  for  them.  How  protect  chickens 
from  their  enemies.  Marketing  eggs  and  chickens.  Keeping  record 
of  the  expenses  and  income  of  raising  chickens.  Preparing  chick¬ 
ens  for  table  use.  Making  a  model  of  a  chicken  house.  Encourage 
pupils  to  raise  some  chickens  as  a  part  of  their  home  work. 

Unit  28.  (December.) 

Reports  of  Home  Work. 

Cattle.— Names  of  best  varieties  raised  in  the  community. 
Strong  points  of  each  breed;  weak  points.  Show  that  the  two 
main  purposes  of  raising  cattle  are  for  beef  and  dairy  products. 
Suggest  other  products  derived  from  cattle.  Give  the  best  methods 
of  caring  for  cattle,  feeding  for  beef,  feeding  for  milk,  stabling,  ’ 

milking,  marketing.  Preparation  of  dairy  products  and  beef  for 
table  use. 

Winter  trees  and  animals.— Compare  trees  with  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  other  seasons.  Illustrate  with  drawing  and  pictures. 
Study  from  observation  the  appearance  and  winter  habits  of  the 
wild  animals  common  to  the  locality. 
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Unit  29.  (January.) 

Have  pupils  report  home  work  every  week,  otherwise  the  rec- 
ords  will  not  be  reliable. 

Winter  care  of  hogs— Preparing  food.  Manner  of  feeding. 
Prevention  of  diseases.  Make  or  cut  models  of  the  best  methods 
of  housing.  How  to  fatten  hogs  for  market.  Care  of  brood  sows. 
Pood  products  derived  from  hogs.  Best  methods  of  preparing 

and  cooking  such  products  for  table  use. 

Pure  food  laws.— Why  we  have  such  laws.  How  eggs  dressed 
chickens,  beef,  milk,  and  pork  may  become  diseased.  Effects  of 
eating  diseased  food.  Best  means  of  preserving  food  by  means  of 
drying,  salting,  canning,  smoking,  cold  storage.  Harmful  methods 
of  preserving,  coloring,  adulterating,  and  handling  foods. 

Unit  30.  (February.) 

Records  of  Home  Work. 

Horses.— Make  a  list  of  the  good  points  in  horses.  For  what 
main  purposes  are  horses  used?  What  type  of  horse  is  best  for 
each  use  ?  Have  some  one  teach  you  how  to  tell  the  age  of  horses 
and  cattle.  Find  out  the  nature  of  such  blemishes  and  defects  as 
spavin,  heaves,  ring  bone,  curb,  sweeny.  What  causes  such  de¬ 
fects  *  How  do  they  affect  the  value  of  the  horse  ?  Care  of  horses, 
shelter,  feeding,  working,  driving.  How  to  break  colts.  Stories  of 

famous  horses. 

Planning  for  a  mid  winter  entertainment  at  the  school  house, 
Let  the  pupils  invite  the  people  of  the  district  to  the  school  house 
for  a  musical,  literary  or  social  gathering.  Many  country  schools 
should  provide  a  series  of  such  winter  entertainments  or  organ- 
ize  a  debating  society. 

Unit  31.  (March.) 

Pupils  Report  on  Home  Work. 

Make  plans  for  spring  activities,  as  gardening,  fruit-raising, 
corn  contest,  club  work,  and  chicken  raising.  If  possible,  plan  to 
start  a  school  garden.  It  is  true  that  teachers  change  too  fre¬ 
quently  and  that  the  garden  may  be  neglected  during  the  long 
vacation.  But  plan  for  these  conditions  by  planting  flowers  or 
shrubs  that  will  bloom  very  early  or  very  late.  Then  engage  some 
reliable  boy  or  girl  who  lives  convenient  to  the  school  house  to 
care  for  the  garden  during  the  vacation.  The  school  could  pay 
for  such  work,  if  necessary. 
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Study  the  flowers  and  seeds  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  mature 
their  fruit  early,  as  the  willow,  the  poplar,  the  cotton-wood,  the 
elm,  the  bass-wood,  the  maple,  the  rose,  the  lilac  and  the  syringa. 
These  wonderful  tree  flowers  are  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things 
in  nature. 

Test  seeds  and  study  best  methods  of  preparing  the  soil  for 
planting  radishes,  beets,  onions,  tomatoes,  cabbages,  potatoes,  let¬ 
tuce,  peas,  and  various  kinds  of  the  common  flowers. 

Unit  32.  (April  and  May.) 

Final  Reports  on  Home  Work. 


Award  of  Certificates  for  Such  Work. 

Insects.  Study  the  house  fly.  Parts  and  structure,  breeding 
places,  stages  of  development,  habits,  life  in  the  winter.  Teach 
how  flies  become  the  carriers  of  diseases,  why  we  should  kill  them, 
protect  food  from  them,  and  try  to  prevent  their  breeding. 

Planting  and  cultivating  of  seeds.— Encourage  pupils  to  select- 
some  specific  garden  work  to  do  at  home,  on  which  they  will  report 
m  the  fall.  Plant  seeds  in  boxes  in  the  school  house.  Show  how 
to  make  a  hot  bed.  Raise  tomato  plants,  cabbage  plants,  and  flowers 
for  early  transplanting.  Watch  processes  of  germination  and 
growth.  Study  the  roots  of  plants  as  related  to  transplanting. 

Correlate  all  this  work  in  agriculture  and  nature  study  with 
the  lessons  in  arithmetic,  language,  drawing,  geography,  reading 
and  hand  work.  Make  this  work  in  the  vocational  subjects  the 
means  of  satisfying  the  desire  and  need  of  the  pupils  for  ex¬ 
pressing  ideas  through  motor  activities.  Under  a  live  teacher  these 
subjects  will  redirect,  vitalize,  and  practicalize  the  entire  work  of 
the  school. 


HAND  WORK  AND  MANUAL  ARTS. 

Units  25  to  32. 

1.  Measurements  and  Construction. — In  connection  with  the 
arithmetic  lessons,  construct  paper  or  cardboard  models  of  the 
different  geometrical  solids,  as  prism,  cylinder,  pyramid,  cone.  Let 
these  forms  be  of  different  sizes,  and  have  pupils  measure  and  care¬ 
fully  compare  the  corresponding  dimensions. 

Draw  a  plan  for  a  seed  box,  marking  all  the  dimensions  on  a 
definite  scale,  then  construct  the  box  according  to  pattern. 

Construct  articles  for  the  school  room,  rulers,  box  for  plants, 
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trellis  for  climbing  plant,  pointers,  paper  racks,  waste  basket, 
book  rests. 

.  In  correlation  with  the  work  in  geography  construct  a  sun  dial, 
a  calendar,  a  book  for  weather  records,  a  globe  on  which  the 
zones  can  be  marked,  a  relief  map  of  the  land  around  the  school- 
house,  a  relief  map  of  the  home  farm,  showing  location  of  build 

ings,  fields,  roads. 

Braid  mats  of  oat  straw,  reeds,  or  raffia.  Use  rushes  for  making 
baskets 

Make  a  note  book  for  school  work,  a  book  for  keeping  a  record 
of  home  work,  a  corn  book,  a  flower  book,  a  portfolio  for  mount¬ 
ing  pictures. 

Construct  cards,  designs,  gifts,  charts,  objects  appropriate  to 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  New  Year,  Easter,  Arbor  Day,  or  spe¬ 
cial  birthdays  of  great  men  and  women. 

2.  Nature  Work.— Draw  and  paint  stems  of  the  common  trees 
to  show  the  arrangement  of  buds  and  leaves  on  the  stem.  Note 
carefully  the  order  of  such  arrangement,  and  draw  from  nature. 

Cut  from  paper,  outlines  of  trees,  flowers,  birds,  fruits,  leaves, 
animals.  Let  each  pupil  color  or  paint  his  best  work  and  mount 

on  cardboard. 

Model  in  clay  or  sand,  draw,  cut  in  paper  and  color  the  forms 
of  land  and  water  as  they  are  observed  in  nature,  such  as  lake, 

gulf,  strait,  island,  cape,  peninsula. 

Draw  and  color  in  natural  colors  a  typical  landscape  for  each 
one  of  the  four  seasons.  An  excellent  study  in  colors  is  to  select  a 
landscape  in  sight  of  the  school  house  and  draw  and  color  it  once 
at  the  beginning  of  each  month.  A  comparison  of  these  results 
will  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  marvelous  shifting  of 

colors  constantly  going  on  about  him. 

Illustrate  all  the  stages  in  the  growth  of  a  flower  or  plant  from 

seed  to  maturity. 

Make  a  collection  of  shells,  stones,  grasses,  nuts,  leaves;  mount 
them,  or  make  a  cabinet  of  pasteboard  or  wood  to  keep  them. 
Classify  them,  and  print  their  names  in  a  chosen  type  of  capital 

letters. 

Make  a  series  of  cuttings,  drawings,  or  water  colors  to  trace 
the  life  history  of  a  frog  from  eggs  to  fully  developed  animal. 
Illustrate  in  the  same  way  the  development  of  the  house  fly,  the 
butterfly,  the  chicken. 

3.  Decoration  and  Design.— Encourage  pupils  to  copy  appro¬ 
priate  designs,  derived  from  geometrical  forms,  leaves,  plants, 
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flowers,  animals.  Explain  why  these  forms  are  changed  or  eon- 
ventionalized.  Ask  them  to  observe  as  many  such  forms  as  pos¬ 
sible  m  carpets,  wall  paper,  buildings,  furniture,  dishes,  cards 
pictures,  cartoons,  flags,  coins.  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
almost  every  nation  has  its  favorite  design,  like  the  lily  of  Prance 
the  shamrock  of  Ireland,  the  lion  of  England,  the  crescent  of 
Turkey,  and  the  eagle  of  the  United  States.  Teach  the  historical 
significance  of  some  of  these.  Explain  a  few  simple  facts  about 
ornamental  designing,  as  the  selection  of  the  unit,  modifying  it  to 

fit  space  and  purpose,  repetition,  alternation,  spacing,  balance  and 
color. 

Encourage  pupils  to  modify  some  design  that  they  have  seen. 

Ask  them  to  invent  new  designs  and  to  use  their  own  designs  in 

making  cards,  borders,  mats,  book  covers,  corners,  Christmas  cards, 

programs,  mottoes,  calendars,  advertisements,  pillow  shams  birth¬ 
day  gifts. 

4.  Illustrative  Sketching— Use  crayon,  water  colors,  paint,  clay, 
and  sand  to  illustrate  stories,  legends,  myths,  lessons  in  reading, 
language,  geography.  The  imagination  of  children  in  this  grade  is 
wonderfully  active.  Give  it  free  play  in  this  illustrative  work. 

5.  Drawing.  Consult  the  outlines  in  drawing  for  the  third  and 

fourth  years  and  correlate  the  work  in  drawing  with  all  other 
lessons. 


General  Lessons. 

Consult  the  outlines  in  these  lessons  under  Oral  History  Music 
Drawing,  and  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Tests  for  Promotion. 

A  knowledge  of  lessons  and  books  should  not  be  the  sole  test 
of  promotion.  Age,  mental  ability,  health,  general  knowledge  all 
enter  into  the  problem.  Ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  next  higher 
grade  is  the  fairest  test.  Bright  children  must  not  be  held  back 
for  dull  ones,  and  dull  pupils  must  not  be  crowded  too  hard. 
Grades  and  classes  and  divisions  must  not  become  rigid  barriers  of 
separation  between  pupils,  especially  in  rural  schools.  Individual 
pupils  must  sometimes  recite  in  different  divisions.  Classes  must 
often  be  combined.  New  classes  must  be  formed.  Certain  studies, 
as  writing  and  drawing,  must  alternate.  In  general  terms  it  may 
be  said  that  unless  pupils  are  able  to  do  fair  work  in  the  course 
of  lessons  outlined  for  the  fourth  year,  he  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  member  of  the  fifth  year  class.  If  he  is  weak  in 
Beading,  Spelling  or  Arithmetic,  he  will  be  pretty  sure  to  fail. 
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FIFTH  YEAR — (B  Division.) 


1.  Books  and  Materials . 


Fourth  reader,  spelling-book,  elementary  arithmetic,  elementary 
geography,  music  reader,  copy-book  and  practice  paper,  ruler,  pen 
and  ink,  tablets,  pencils,  and  drawing  material,  language  book,  and 
pocket  dictionary,  material  for  hand  work  and  manual  arts. 


II.  Studies. 


Reading.— Fourth  Readers. 

Language.— Elementary  Book. 

Spelling. — Spelling  Book,  and  with  all  les 
sons. 

Writing.— Copy  Book. 

Arithmetic.— Elementary  text-book. 


Geography.— Elementary  text-book. 
Agriculture.— Farm  and  Home. 

Hand  Work  and  Manual  Arts. 

General  Lessons. — Oral  History,  Music, 
Drawing,  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 


HI.  Outline  of  Work  bij  Subjects  and  Units. 


READING. 


Unit  33.  (First  Month.) 


When  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  can  be  combined  in  one  class, 


have  the  class  read  the  entire  fourth  reader  one  year  and  a  fourth 


reader  of  a  different  series  the  next  year. 

Study  all  the  suggestions  and  directions  in  this  course  for  teach¬ 
ing  reading.  Follow  the  plan  outlined  in  Unit  41.  Keep  in  mind 
that  some  of  the  objects  of  teaching  reading  in  this  grade  are  to 


give  the  pupil  power  to  master  the  printed  page;  to  cultivate 
the  imaging  power;  to  understand  the  language  of  the  book  and 
then  to  present  the  thought  clearly,  distinctly,  and  agreeably  to 
the  hearer ;  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary ;  to  acquire  the  habit  of  read¬ 


ing,  and  a  taste  for  good  literature. 

Observe  suggestions  for  third  reader.  See  that  the  position  of 
pupils  when  reading  is  erect,  easy,  and  graceful.  Insist  upon  pupils 
reading  loud  enough  for  all  the  class  to  hear  distinctly,  but  check 
pupils  who  read  rudely  loud.  Encourage  the  use  of  the  dictionary. 
Have  pupils  bring  selections  of  their  own  choosing  to  school  and 
read  them  to  the  class.  This  will  aid  in  creating  the  habit  of  home 
reading.  Master  all  new  words.  If  pupils  do  not  call  words  read- 
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ily,  are  caieless  readers,  or  do  not  grasp  the  thought  easily,  require 
them  to  read  a  paragraph  or  sentence  first  silently  and  then  give 
the  meaning  in  their  own  words,  finally  reading  the  sentence  or 
paragraph  aloud  from  the  reader.  Give  especial  attention  to  pu¬ 
pils  who  are  poor  readers. 

Use  as  a  supplementary  reader  a  first  book  in  history,  a  geograph¬ 
ical  reader  or  simple  classics  in  leaflets.  Many  of  our  best  English 
classics  are  printed  in  leaflets  costing  only  a  few  cents  each.  No 
*  wide-awake  teacher  will  fail  to  secure  a  good  supply  of  such  ma¬ 
terial  to  use  as  supplementary  reading.  It  is  utter  folly  to  expect 
children  to  become  good  readers  by  keeping  them  on  one  set  of 
books,  containing  only  a  few  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter,  for 
eight  years.  Good  work  in  reading  reacts  favorably  on  every  other 
branch  of  study.  Much  of  the  pupil’s  trouble  in  arithmetic  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  cannot  read  his  problems  correctly. 

Explain  geographical,  and  historical  allusions,  figures  of  speech 
and  obscure  passages.  Complete  fifteen  or  twenty  pages  of  the 
reader  and  use  supplementary  reading. 

Unit  34.  (Second  Month.) 

Teach  pupils  how  to  discover  words  requiring  special  emphasis. 
Commit  to  memory  and  recite  choice  selections.  Give  such  definitions 


what  they  have  read.  Let  one  read  aloud  while  others  have  books 
closed,  then  ask  pupils  to  give  the  thought.  Make  a  good  use  of 
supplementary  material. 

The  teacher  should  assign  the  reading  lessons  in  this  grade  in 
such  a  manner  and  so  definitely  that  pupils  must  study  their  les¬ 
sons  at  their  seats.  Many  pupils  fail  to  prepare  the  reading  lesson ; 
some  do  not  even  read  it  over  before  the  recitation.  Give  definite 
dictionary  work  in  the  meaning  of  words.  Show  pupils  how  to  find 
words  quickly.  Teach  them  that  the  dictionary  gives  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  words,  then  spelling,  derivation,  meaning,  use, 
and  synonyms. 

Unit  35.  (Third  Month.) 

About  twenty  pages  of  the  reader.  Silent  sight  reading  should  j 
be  carefully  cultivated.  See  that  pupils  read  well  their  own  com¬ 
positions.  The  teacher  should  frequently  read  to  the  class  Eng¬ 
lish  classics,  fables,  and  fairy  tales.  Let  pupils  read  same.  En¬ 
courage  home  reading.  Interest  pupils  in  current  news.  Whole 
stories  and  pieces  are  much  more  interesting  than  fragments. 
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Require  pupils  to  illustrate  in  drawings,  color  work,  and  cutting 
some  of  the  scenes  described  in  the  reading  lesson.  Many  of  the 
figures  of  speech  in  the  poems  given  in  the  reader  are  beautiful 
pictures  that  can  be  easily  illustrated.  The  following  from  Bry¬ 
ant’s  Waterfowl  is  a  good  example: 

“Vainly  the  fowler’s  eye 

Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 

As,  darkly  seen  against  the  crimson  sky, 

Thy  figure  floats  along.” 

Ask  pupils  to  draw  picture  to  illustrate  such  passages. 

Unit  36.  (Fourth  Month.) 

About  twenty  pages  of  the  reader  and  a  great  deal  of  supple¬ 
mentary  work.  Remember  that  a  reader  should  be  a  book  of  choice 
literature,  and  that  literature  is  art — art  filled  with  beauty  and 
spirit  and  emotion. 

Reading  must  be  more  than  language  teaching — it  should  be  gen¬ 
uine  literary  training.  To  read  well,  the  pupil  must  feel  the 
beauty  and  importance  of  what  he  reads.  Nothing  so  stimulates 
the  pupil’s  vocal  expression  as  the  desire  to  impress  upon  others 
the  beauty  and  feeling  of  a  thought  which  he  has  really  mastered; 
so  that  back  of  all  good  expression  in  reading,  deeper  than  any 
mechanics  of  voice  as  pitch,  time  quality,  inflection  and  force,  are 
imagination  and  thought  and  feeling.  Pitch,  quality,  inflection  and 
force  in  reading  correspond  to  certain  states  of  mind,  states  of 
thought  and  feeling.  They  cannot  be  taught  from  without  me¬ 
chanically,  but  are  taught  from  within.  Expression  in  reading  is 
not  simply  a  matter  of  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  vocal  organs. 
Unless  the  mind  conceives  the  thought,  unless  the  imagination  puts 
life  and  vividness  into  the  piece,  unless  the  heart  thrills  with  its 
sentiment  and  emotion,  how  can  the  vocal  organs  express  it  well? 
The  successful  teacher  of  reading  must  be  a  lover  of  the  tender 
and  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good.  The  reading  of  her 
pupils  is  an  index  of  the  teacher ’s  character ;  it  is  a  reflection  of 
her  own  mental  and  moral  qualities.  Children  in  this  grade  are 
forming  their  literary  tastes  for  life. 

Unit  37.  (Fifth  Month.) 

About  twenty-five  pages  of  the  reader.  Each  pupil  should  fre¬ 
quently  have  an  opportunity  to  read  an  entire  selection  to  teacher 
and  class.  This  will  give  pupils  power  in  continuous  reading,  and 
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a  love  for  reading  that  is  not  sufficiently  cultivated  by  the  usual 
class  exercise  of  reading  only  a  sentence  or  paragraph.  Do  not  let 
pupils  read  to  the  backs  of  their  classmates;  let  them  face  the 
class  while  reading.  Teach  the  child  to  get  the  thought,  make  it 
alive,  and  then  give  it  out  to  others.  Sometimes  let  all  the  class 
close  the  books  except  the  pupil  reading.  Note  how  much  more 
expiessive  such  a  pupil  s  reading  becomes  as  soon  as  he  really 
tries  to  give  out  thought  and  feeling. 

Encourage  pupils  to  commit  to  memory  poems  and  paragraphs 
of  choice  literature  and  repeat  them  in  the  class.  Some  lessons 
may  be  dramatized. 

Unit  38.  (Sixth  Month.) 

About  twenty-five  pages  of  the  book  in  use  and  supplementary 
reading.  Use  every  means  to  counteract  any  tendency  to  mechani¬ 
cal  and  monotonous  reading.  This  is  usually  caused  by  a  lack  of 
understanding  and  lack  of  interest;  hence,  to  cure  the  evil,  strike 
at  the  cause.  It  is  of  much  importance  that  the  teacher  should 
thoioughly  understand  the  lesson  before  attempting  to  interest  the 
pupil  in  it. 

Interest  children  in  authors.  Show  pictures  of  these  great  writ¬ 
ers  and  their  homes.  Tell  stories  of  their  children.  Name  some 
of  their  best  writings.  Show  their  human  side,  and  get  the  pupils 
to  see  how  much  they  have  done  for  our  pleasure  and  profit. 
Memorize  a  standard  selection  from  each  author  studied.  Five  or 
six  authors  should  be  studied  during  the  year. 

Unit  39.  (Seventh  Month.) 

About  twenty-five  pages  of  the  reader.  Let  pupils  point  out 
places  in  lesson  where  words  would  likely  be  run  together  by  a 
careless  reader.  Test  pupil’s  reading  of  the  same. 

Pupils  should  know  how  to  use  the  dictionary  independently  now. 
They  should  form  the  “ dictionary  habit.” 

Remember  that  pupils  must  be  taught  to  form  vivid  mental  pic¬ 
tures  of  what  they  read. 

Unit  40.  (Eighth  Month.) 

About  twenty-five  pages  of  the  reader.  Encourage  home  read¬ 
ing.  Ask  pupils  to  report  on  books  that  they  have  read.  Make 
the  reading  lesson  a  thinking  lesson.  “When  you  read,  look 
steadfastly  with  the  mind  at  the  things  the  words  symbolize.  If 
you  read  of  mountains,  let  them  loom  before  you ;  if  you  read  of 
the  ocean,  let  its  billows  roll  before  your  eyes.  This  habit  will 
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oive  to  your  voice  pliancy  and  meaning.”  The  first  requisite  o 
a0od  oral  reading  is  interest  in  wfiat  one  is  reading.  If  the  teac  1- 
er  has  not  studied  the  lesson  carefully,  the  class  will  have  poor 
instruction  and  no  inspiration.  All  random  teaching  is  wasted 
effort,  merely  beating  the  air,  or  marking  time.  In  planning  a  les¬ 
son  keep  in  mind  (1)  the  class,  not  as  a  whole  only,  but  as  in¬ 
dividuals;  (2)  the  time  for  study  of  the  lesson  and  for  recitation; 

(3)  what’ the  main  topic  of  the  lesson  is,— the  aim  of  the  lesson; 

(4)  what  knowledge  the  pupils  already  have  on  the  main  topic  of 
the  lesson;  (5)  methods,  devices,  illustrations,  blackboard  work 

and  bearing  on  other  lessons. 


LANGUAGE. 

Unit  33.  (First  Month.) 

Systematic  work  from  a  language  book  should  be  carried  on  in 
this  year  as  preparatory  to  the  study  of  grammar  in  the  next 
year.  Continue  work  in  reproduction,  compositions  on  familiar 
topics,  narration,  description,  imaginary  journeys.  Insist  on  cor¬ 
rect  use  of  capitals,  punctuation,  paragraphing  and  neat  writing. 
Show  pupils  how  to  make  an  outline  for  a  composition. 

Apply  the  principles  learned  in  the  language  class  to  the  work 
in  other  lessons.  It  is  folly  for  a  teacher  not  to  insist  that  pupils 
shall  apply  in  all  work  the  rules  and  principles  which  they  learn. 
The  aim  of  this  work  is  not  to  teach  grammar  nor  the  rules  of 
grammar,  but  to  secure  accuracy  in  the  use  of  our  mother  tongue 
and  a  steady  growth  of  vocabulary.  Continue  letter-writing. 

Teach  the  biography  of  one  historical  character  each  month. 
For  work  in  literature,  have  pupils  read  a  book  and  describe  the 
character  in  it  that  they  like  best,  the  most  interesting  chapter 
or  incident,  the  best  quotations,  the  finest  description,  why  they 
like  the  book,  what  people  they  have  ever  read  of  before  like 
those  in  the  book.  Paul  Revere ’s  Ride  is  a  good  story  for  lan¬ 
guage  work  in  this  grade,  also  The  Barefoot  Boy,  and  selections 
from  Hiawatha  or  Seven  Little  Sisters.  Read  all  the  suggestions 

for  previous  years. 

Drill  on  the  correct  use  of  noun  forms,  right  use  of  pronouns, 
agreement  of  verb  and  subject,  rules  for  capitals,  and  punctuation. 
Make  much  use  of  pictures  throughout  the  year. 

11 
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Unit  34.  (Second  Month.) 

Progress  in  composition  is  marked  by  the  ease,  accuracy  and 
rapidity  with  which  a  pupil  puts  his  thoughts  on  paper.  Ex¬ 
pression  of  thought  by  means  of  writing  should  be  a  very  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  all  lessons.  Teach  the  different  forms  of  the 
inegulai  verbs  by  use  in  sentences;  also  drill  much  in  the  use 
of  nouns  with  irregular  plurals  as  ox,  oxen ;  goose,  geese ;  mouse, 
mice;  sheaf,  sheaves.  Select  such  stories,  poems,  biographies  for 
literature  work  as  are  in  harmony  with  the  child’s  present  sur¬ 
roundings,  his  interest  in  games,  current  events  or  other  lessons, 

the  season  of  the  year,  the  national  holidays,  the  subjects  of  local 
interest. 

Much  of  the  best  material  for  these  language  lessons  should  be 
obtained  from  the  observations  and  experiments  of  the  pupils  in 
their  home  work  in  agriculture.  Do  not  expect  pupils  to  write 
compositions  on  abstract  subjects. 

Unit  35.  (Third  Month.) 

Whenever  a  rule  of  language,  orthography  or  syntax  will  aid 
pupils  in  expressing  their  thoughts,  write  the  rule  on  the  black- 
boaid,  and  have  the  pupils  learn  and  use  it.  Naturally  much  of 
the  language  work  for  this  month  will  grow  out  of  the  preparations 
for  Thanksgiving.  Look  over  the  written  work  of  pupils  very 
carefully.  Require  them  to  correct  all  mistakes  by  writing  the 
work  over ;  then  drill  on  the  correct  form. 

Unit  36.  (Fourth  Month.) 

The  analysis  of  easy  sentences  by  pointing  out  subject  and 
predicate.  Teach  adjectives  as  to  uses  and  changes  of  form.  Write 
lists  of  adjectives  from  reading  lesson.  Literature  work  according 
to  previous  suggestions.  All  children  are  interested  in  Christmas, 
its  meaning,  gifts,  plans  for  its  celebration.  Copy  Christmas  poems! 
Write  stories  from  pictures.  Describe  Christmas  plans.  Do  not 
expect  long  written  compositions.  Do  not  follow  any  language 
book  too  closely.  Parts  are  too  difficult  or  too  far  removed  from 
the  pupil’s  interest  and  environment.  Omit  such  lessons. 

Unit  37.  (Fifth  Month.) 

Continue  the  work  with  nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives.  Teach  the 
personal  pronouns.  Give  daily  practice  in  the  correct  use  of 
these  pronouns.  Show  why  pronouns  are  used  so  much.  Let  the 
work  in  literature  include  many  historical  or  semi-historical  stories, 
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like  William  Tell  and  the  Apple,  Robert  Bruce  and  the  Spider, 
Grace  Darling  and  Ruskin’s  King  of  the  Golden  River. 

Gradually  the  pupil  should  learn  to  use  correctly  in  his  written 
work  the  irregular  verbs,  the  irregular  plurals  of  nouns,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  the  pronoun,  the  forms  of  adjectives.  Do  not  call 
for  explanations,  but  give  a  great  deal  of  practice. 

Unit  38.  (Sixth  Month.) 

Teach  the  use  of  the  adverb.  Require  much  drill  in  writing 
sentences  containing  adverbs.  Continue  composition  work,  letter 
writing,  dictation  work  and  analysis  of  easy  sentences.  Select 
stories  and  biographies  which  deal  with  the  settlement  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley. 

Do  not  forget  the  close  relation  that  these  language  lessons  ought 
to  have  to  the  other  work  of  the  school — the  work  in  oral  history, 
manual  arts,  agriculture,  reading,  and  geography.  If  an  ordinary 
book  in  language  is  used,  there  is  danger  that  the  teacher  will  for¬ 
get  to  relate  the  lessons  to  the  other  subjects. 

Unit  39.  (Seventh  Month.) 

Teach  the  use  of  prepositions  and  the  kinds  of  phrases.  Select 
these  from  the  reader.  Review  and  strengthen  all  previous  work. 
For  work  in  composition,  select  stories  describing  plant  and  animal 
life  and  the  adventures  of  Western  pioneers. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  object  of  this  language  work  is  not  to  get 
through  a  book,  but  to  teach  pupils  how  to  speak  and  write  English 
correctly  and  fluently. 

Unit  40.  (Eighth  Month.) 

Review  the  work  of  the  year.  It  is  well  to  use  a  difficult  reading 
lesson  for  a  language  lesson  occasionally,  showing  pupils  how  to 
study  the  lesson  so  as  to  get  the  thought.  Use  of  interjections, 
with  list  of  common  ones. 

Write  out  stories  and  quotations  from  memory.  Write  on  the 
lives  of  authors  and  great  men  studied.  Write  on  excursion, 
gardening,  picnics,  journeys,  holidays,  pets.  Black  Beauty  or  some 
such  book  may  be  read  to  the  school  at  opening  exercises. 

The  pupil  should  learn  to  love  such  nature  poems  as  The  Bare¬ 
foot  Boy  and  Tennyson’s  Brook,  such  songs  and  stories  as  are  found 
in  Songs  of  Labor  and  the  Book  of  Golden  Deeds,  such  biographies 
as  Irving’s,  Washington  and  Columbus.  The  surest  safeguard 
against  low  fiction  and  vicious  literature  is  a  taste  for  good  reading. 
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Material  for  Language  Work. 

The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  Piemans. 

Child  Life  in  Many  Lands,  Blaisdell. 
Wonder  Book,  Hawthorne. 

The  Great  Stone  Pace,  Hawthorne. 

Heart  of  Oak  Reader,  No.  3. 

The  Little  Lame  Prince,  Mnlock. 

Three  Greek  Children,  Church. 

Pioneer  History  Stories,  McMurry. 

November  Woods,  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

The  Windy  Night,  Read. 

Barbara  Frietchie,  Whittier. 

The  Brook,  Tennyson. 

The  Skeleton  in  Armor,  Longfellow. 

The  Christmas  Sheaf,  Alice  Cary. 

Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  Irving. 

The  Village  Blacksmith,  Longfellow. 
Adventures  of  a  Brownie,  Craig. 


SPELLING. 


Unit  33.  (First  Month.) 


Every  book  that  the  pupil  studies  is  a  spelling-book  and  every 
class  a  spelling  class.  Do  not  neglect  oral  spelling.  Vary  the 
written  work  by  using  some  words  in  sentences,  finding  homonyms 
for  others,  dividing  into  syllables,  marking,  etc.  The  common 
mles  for  spelling  should  be  taught.  Teach  the  meaning  of  the 
common  prefixes  and  suffixes  as  re,  sub,  ad,  circum,  ex,  er,  ish, 
ing,  like,  ly.  Do  not  permit  guessing;  if  pupils  cannot  spell  the 
word,  let  them  fill  the  place  with  a  blank. 


A’v  oid  dialect  stories  and  never  allow  pupils  to  see  the  incorrect 
form  of  a  word,  if  you  can  help  it.  Drill  on  misspelled  words. 

Assign  a  lesson  occasionally  on  lists  of  words  which  are  names 
of  objects  sold  m  a  grocery,  a  hardware  store,  a  dry  goods  store 
ruit  store,  names  of  parts  of  a  ship,  a  house,  a  locomotive,  a  har¬ 
vester,  a  wagon,  names  of  things  raised  on  the  farm,  dug  from 
the  mines,  made  in  a  factory,  etc. 

With  patient,  persistent  work  yon  can  make  good  spellers  of 

your  pupils.  Do  not  permit  yourself  to  think  that  some  pupils 

cannot  learn  to  spell.  Read  all  the  suggestions  oh  spelling  in  this 
course  of  study. 
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Unit  34.  (Second  Month.) 

Eight  or  ten  pages  of  the  speller.  Be  thorough  in  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  articulation,  accent,  syllabication.  Continue  to  spell  difficult 
words  in  all  class  exercises.  Review  the  phonograms  and  dia¬ 
critical  marks,  and  teach  pupils  to  use  the  dictionary  with  skill. 
Write  lists  of  easy  words  derived  from  one  root  word,  as  porter, 
report,  support,  export,  import.  Show  how  words  are  built  up  of 
roots,  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

,  Unit  35.  (Third  Month.) 

Pronounce  and  spell  all  difficult  words  in  other  lessons.  Con¬ 
tinue  drill  in  homonyms  and  synonyms.  For  written  work,  use 
this  form : 


HOMONYM  WORK. 


r  ! 

Word 

Part  of 
Speech 

Homonym 

Use  in  Sentences. 

flew 

verb 

flue 

The  smoke  escapes  through  the  flue. 

kernel 

noun 

colonel 

The  colonel  ordered  his  regiment  to  charge. 

hew 

verb 

hue 

The  cloud  has  a  golden  hue. 

These  words  may  be  selected  from  the  reading  lessons.  The 
same  form  may,  with  slight  changes,  be  used  for  work  in  syn¬ 
onyms,  definitions,  and  dictionary  work.  Pupils  using  some  such 
form  will  put  their  work  in  good  shape,  and  the  time  required  to 
look  over  the  work  by  the  teacher  is  very  greatly  reduced. 

Have  oral  spelling  contests  in  pronouncing  words,  using  words 
in  sentences,  marking,  word-building. 

Unit  36.  (Fourth  Month.) 

Eight  or  ten  pages  in  the  speller.  Use  words  in  sentences  to 
test  pupil’s  knowledge  of  their  meaning.  Keep  list  of  words  fre¬ 
quently  misspelled,  and  give  daily  practice  upon  them.  Continue 
homonym  and  synonym  work  and  use  of  dictionary.  Study  pre¬ 
fixes  and  suffixes,  learning  a  few  new  ones  each  month. 

Unit  37.  (Fifth  Month.) 

More  difficult  work  can  be  given  in  teaching  the  use  of  capitals. 
Teach  rules  of  punctuation  and  show  how  these  rules  are  applied 
in  all  lessons  in  the  readers,  geographies,  and  other  books.  Drill 
in  easy  word  analysis.  Teach  children  to  pick  out  the  root  of  a 
word  to  get  the  key  to  its  meaning. 
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Unit  38.  (Sixth  Month.) 

Eight  or  ten  pages  of  the  speller.  Give  drills  upon  accent, 
primary  and  secondary.  Give  dictation  exercises.  Insist  upon 
correct  spelling  in  all  lessons.  The  work  in  homonyms,  antonyms, 
and  synonyms  can  be  made  very  interesting  under  a  skillful 
teacher.  Have  pupns  find  as  many  synonyms  for  a  given  word  as 
possible,  as  large,  good,  bad.  Give  drills  on  lists  of  words  con¬ 
nected  with  the  farm  work  and  home  occupations. 

Unit  39.  (Seventh  Month.) 

» 

Make  the  spelling  lessons  a  means  of  helping  pupils  in  their 
language  and  reading  lessons.  Call  attention  to  the  use  of  capi¬ 
tals  in  all  lessons.  Drill  on  the  grammatical  forms  of  words,  as 
the  form  of  the  nouns,  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb,  and  the 
different  forms  of  adjectives. 

Unit  40.  (Eighth  Month.) 

Continue  easy  word  analysis  and  study  of  homonyms  and  syn¬ 
onyms.  Both  oral  and  written  spelling.  Dictation  work.  Capi¬ 
tals,  abbreviations,  lists  of  words,  difficult  and  technical  words  in 
all  lessons. 

Encourage  pupils  to  build  as  many  words  as  possible  from  a 
given  root  by  the  use  of  prefixes  and  suffixes.  The  pupils  should 
learn  the  general  meaning  of  the  common  affixes,  as  re,  sub,  in. 
inter,  ad,  con,  ous,  al,  cle,  or. 


WRITING. 

Units  33  to  40. 

Keep  each  pupil  at  work  upon  his  individual  copy  until  he  can 
write  it  well,  then  let  him  do  his  very  best  work  in  the  copy-book. 
Children  of  this  age  are  apt  to  be  careless.  Some  will  not  write 
as  legibly  as  they  did  in  the  fourth  year,  unless  you  insist  on  good 
work,  careful  practice,  and  neatness  in  all  written  work. 

Watch  position  of  pupils  while  at  their  written  work  and  re¬ 
quire  much  careful  practice  on  movement  exercises. 

Continue  practice  on  paper.  Write  copies  on  blackboard.  The 
teacher  should  be  able  to  set  copies  for  the  children. 

Secure  good  movement,  rapidity,  and  correct  form.  Do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  hear  other  recitations  while  the  writing  exercise  is  in 
progress.  Alternate  writing  with  drawing  if  there  is  not  time  for 
both  as  separate  exercises  daily. 
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See  that  each  pupil  does  his  best.  Give  individual  instruction 
and  criticism  and  general  directions  for  avoiding  common  errors. 
Follow  outlines  for  work  in  drawing.  Encourage  original  design¬ 
ing  The  work  in  drawing  should  help  pupils  to  do  better  writing. 

|  ®  * 

Do  not  let  a  pupil  write  at  a  desk  that  is  too  high  or  too  low 
for  him.  Select  seats  suitable  to  the  size  of  pupils. 

Be  systematic  and  orderly  in  distributing  and  collecting  pens, 
ink,  and  copy-books.  Have  a  place  for  everything  and  everything 
in  its  place.  Encourage  every  pupil  to  do  his  best.  Send  home 
specimens  of  the  pupil’s  best  work. 

The  teacher  must  be  alert  at  all  times  to  correct  bad  habits  in 
writing.  Practice  on  business  forms,  as  notes,  drafts,  bills  and 
receipts. 

The  teacher  should  remember  that  the  great  danger  in  teaching 
writing  from  copy-books  is  that  the  pupils  have  no  motive  in  theii 
work.  Writing  is  not  an  end  but  a  means.  The  copy-book  is  only 
a  drill  book.  The  real  motive  for  this  drill  work  must  be  created 
in  connection  with  the  pupil’s  other  school  work.  He  must  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  need  and  the  value  of  learning  to  write  well 
through  the  use  of  writing  letters  to  distant  friends,  keeping 
records,  writing  stories  to  read  in  class. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Unit  33.  (First  Month.) 

Review  tables  in  denominate  numbers,  multiples,  and  divisors. 
Continue  work  in  fractions  and  decimals.  Insist  on  actual 
measurements,  the  verifying  of  answers,  rapid  work  in  all  funda¬ 
mental  operations,  oral  work,  correct  definitions  and  statements 
and  neat  board  work.  Give  many  practical  problems.  Use  ex¬ 
amples  from  other  hooks,  and  do  not  give  pupils  too  much  help. 
Do  not  omit  the  “inductive  exercises”  in  the  book.  Use  them  as 
a  means  of  developing  definitions,  yules,  processes.  Do  not  re¬ 
quire  the  blind  memorizing  of  rules  and  definitions.  Show  that 
decimals  are  a  convenient  short  method  of  dealing  with  a  frac¬ 
tion  whose  denominator  is  10  or  some  multiple  of  10. 

Assign  seat  work  in  arithmetic  with  great  care.  To  be  a  good 
teacher  you  must  form  the  habit  of  planning  your  lessons  before 
you  assign  them.  Relate  the  work  in  arithmetic  to  the  every  day 
problems  of  the  farm  and  the  home.  Much  of  the  pupil's  time 
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should  be  given  to  solving  concrete  original  problems  relating  to 
bis  environment. 

Unit  34.  (Second  Month.) 

Develop  the  definitions  of  the  terms  that  pupils  have  been  using, 
such  as  sum,  remainder,  product,  quotient,  minuend,  subtrahend, 
multiplier,  multiplicand,  dividend,  division,  numerator,  denomin¬ 
ator,  least  common  multiple,  factor.  Without  requiring  rigid 
book  definitions  of  these  terms,  see  that  pupils  can  use  and  de¬ 
scribe  them  intelligently.  Give  daily  practice  in  adding  columns. 
During  this  month’s  work  emphasize  the  reduction  of  fractions, 
addition,  and  subtraction  of  fractions  and  decimals,  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  use  of  decimals  in  computing  the  value  of  all  the  things  that 
are  bought  and  sold. 

Unit  35.  (Third  Month.) 

Give  easy  examples  in  percentage.  Treat  them  as  problems  in 
fractions.  Do  not  bother  the  child  with  formulas,  but  show  how 
easy  and  convenient  it  is  to  multiply  and  divide  numbers  by  10 
and  100.  Continue  work  in  fractions  and  factoring,  also  in  busi¬ 
ness  computations  and  actual  measurements.  Teach  board  meas¬ 
ure,  wood  measure,  the  measurements  of  bins,  boxes,  etc. 

Emphasize  multiplication  and  division  of  fractions  and  decimals 
and  teach  the  processes  carefully.  Require  absolute  accuracy  in 
pointing  off.  Drill  in  rapid  work  in  decimals.  Develop  the  fact 
that  percentage  deals  with  a  certain  class  of  decimals  having  100 
as  a  denominator. 

Unit  36.  (Fourth  Month.) 

Give  special  attention  to  actual  measurements  and  the  solving 
of  original  examples.  Give  examples  from  many  books.  Con¬ 
tinue  work  in  computations  by  10  and  100.  Connect  arithmetic 
work  with  other  lessons,  as  geography,  in  estimating  distance, 
height  of  mountains,  length  of  rivers,  miles  of  railroad,  cost  of 
making  articles,  value  of  products.  Open  the  windows  of  the 
school  towards  the  great,  busy,  practical,  wonderful  world  just 
outside. 

Let  much  of  the  work  for  this  month  be  based  upon  store  bills 
from  the  pupil’s  home,  or  bills  of  sale  of  farm  products.  In  this 
way  keep  children  posted  as  to  the  current  price  of  sugar,  coffee, 
clothing,  oranges,  shoes,  and  things  that  families  buy,  as  well  as 
the  things  they  sell,  such  as  eggs,  chickens,  hay,  milk,  corn,  hogs, 
rats,  potatoes,  and  cattle. 
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Unit  37. 


(Fifth  Month.) 


Continue  the  work  based  on  store  bills  from  home  as  explained 
in  Unit  36.  Teach  the  terms  used  in  percentage.  Give  easy  ex¬ 
amples  in  profit  and  loss.  Have  much  oral  work.  Teach  pupils 
to  read  every  problem  carefully  before  trying  to  solve  it.  Make 
them  think  judge,  compare,  investigate,  reason.  Be  careful  to 

have  all  written  work  neatly  done. 

Continue  the  work  in  fractions  but  omit  the  long  and  useless 
examples  in  the  book  dealing  with  large  numbers.  Such  puzzles 
discourage  the  majority  of  pupils  and  benefit  only  the  few.  Such 
problems  should  be  left  to  expert  accountants  and  insurance 


actuaries. 


Require  rapid  work  in  factoring  and  cancellation. 


Unit  38.  (Sixth  Month.) 

• 

Review  denominate  numbers  and  extend  the  work.  Give  many 
practical  examples  and  require  the  pupils  to  verify  answers. 
Continue  rapid  work  and  do  not  take  the  time  of  the  recitation 
to  work  over  examples  which  pupils  have  already  solved,  but 
give  new  examples  involving  the  same  principles.  Appoint  one 
pupil  as  clerk  in  a  store.  Let  the  other  pupils  be  his  customers 
and  each  buy  a  bill  of  goods.  Require  the  clerk  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  figure  the  bill.  If  they  do  not  agree,  let  tne  class  solv  e 
the  problem.  Let  pupils  make  toy  money  of  cardboard  to  use 
in  this  work. 


Unit  39.  (Seventh  Month.) 

Give  much  attention  to  business  transactions.  Show  the  prac¬ 
tical  bearing  of  such  topics  in  the  arithmetic  as  profit  and  loss, 
and  measurements.  Plan  to  have  a  variety  of  work  in  every 
recitation.  Make  practical  work  your  constant  aim.  Do  not  al¬ 
low  pupils  to  acquire  puttering  and  mechanical  habits.  Adapt 
the  lessons  to  the  class. 

A  pupil  who  must  ask  the  questions,  “What  good  is  arith¬ 
metic  ?”,  or  “Why  should  I  study  arithmetic?”,  has  not  been 
properly  taught. 

Unit  40.  (Eighth  Month.) 

Review  work.  Do  not  assign  too  much  home  work  from  the 
book  and  do  not  help  backward  pupils  at  the  expense  of  the 
whole  class.  Require  original  problems  and  make  the  work  as 
helpful  and  practical  as  possible.  Remember  that  many  pupils 
drop  out  of  school  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  who  must  fight 
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the  battle  of  life  with  no  further  school  preparation.  Such  pupils 
should  not  go  out  of  the  school  hopelessly  incapable  to  work  out 
the  ordinary  business  problems  involved  in  the  buying  and  selling 
of  every  day  life. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

•  ■  ^  i 

Unit  33.  (First  Month.) 

There  is  nothing  in  the  mind  that  has  not  first  been  in  the 
senses.”  This  is  certainly  true  of  geography. 

All  the  pupil’s  observational  work  in  nature  study  has  been  a 
preparation  for  the  intelligent  study  of  geography.  The  work 
in  tnis  year  should  be  systematic,  and  while  many  of  the  same 
topics  have  been  presented  before,  they  are  now  to  be  taught 
much  more  thoroughly  and  fully.  Do  not  neglect  local  ge¬ 
ography.  Do  not  forget  the  close  connection  between  geography 
and  other  studies,  as  reading,  history,  language,  literature.  En¬ 
courage  pupils  to  read  books  of  travel,  stories  of  other  lands, 
descriptions  of  wonderful  natural  objects,  historical  events.  Re¬ 
view  the  geography  of  the  locality  where  pupils  live— its  natural 
features,  plants,  animals,  products.  The  leading  facts  of  ele¬ 
mentary  science  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  geographv. 
Very  many  of  the  children  will  never  have  the  opportunity  to 
study  physics,  botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  geology  or  astronomy 
Irom  text-books,  but  the  leading  facts  of  all  these  sciences  are 
^  taugh  t  in  connection  with  geography.  This  class  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  most  fascinating  in  the  school.  You  can  make  it 
such  by  carefully  planning  your  work  and  interesting  your  class 
m  real  things  around  them,  not  by  simply  learning  the  text-book 
in  geography. 

In  connection  with  the  work  in  the  text-book  make  a  general 
study  of  the  township  and  county  where  the  pupils  live,  the 
towns,  railroads,  natural  features,  and  products. 

Unit  34.  (Second  Month.) 

Supplement  the  work  in  the  text-book  by  observation  and 
experiment.  Vitalize  in  this  way  the  lessons  on  the  forms  of 
land  and  water,  the  earth  as  a  whole,  its  form  and  size,  the  air, 
mountains,  plains,  highlands,  deserts,  oceans,  continents  and 
islands.  Teach  the  children  to  observe  the  facts  near  at  hand 
and  the  changes  constantly  going  on  about  them.  Geography 
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represents  every  one  of  the  other  sciences,  physics,  botany,  zoology, 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  astronomy.  It  is  the  right  teaching 
of  geographjr  that  opens  the  mind  of  the  child  to  all  these 

sciences. 

Remember  that  good  work  in  geography  must  be  based  on 
nature  study.  Make  constant  use  of  globes,  maps,  and  pictures. 

Supplement  the  text-book  with  a  general  survey  of  the  geog¬ 
raphy  of  Iowa.  Teach  pupils  that  the  part  of  Iowa  that  is  right 
around  the  school  house  is  a  little  picture  of  all  the  rest  of  the 

state. 

Unit  35.  (Third  Month.) 

The  seasons,  winds,  the  Gulf  stream,  races  of  people  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  they  live.  Require  pupils  to  express  their 
ideas  in  drawings,  paintings,  models  and  relief  forms.  Take  im¬ 
aginary  journeys  to  different  countries  about  which  children  aie 
studying;  read  stories;  show  pictures  and  objects,  and  seek  in 
every  way  to  interest  the  children  in  building  up  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  world  and  its  work.  Books  of  travel  from  the 
library  should  be  read  at  home,  and  pupils  should  be  asked  to 
report  on  such  reading. 

Unit  36.  (Fourth  Month.) 

Give  general  lessons  on  North  America  and  the  United  States, 
natural  features,  climate,  people  and  their  occupations.  A  geo¬ 
graphical  reader  may  be  used  with  advantage  as  a  supplemeniary 
book  in  reading.  Pupils  should  read  Seven  Little  Sisters  by  Jane 
Andrews. 

Make  a  careful  study  of  maps  and  pictures.  Have  pupils 
model  real  maps. 

Unit  37.  (Fifth  Month.) 

Continue  work  on  the  United  States.  Then  study  South 
America.  Compare  North  America  with  South  America  in  shape, 
size,  physical  features,  people,  cities,  occupations,  productions. 
Show  pictures,  bring  objects  to  the  class,  require  drawing,  model¬ 
ing,  molding,  and  by  all  concrete  means  of  expression  secure  vivid 
mental  pictures  of  the  facts  studied.  Keep  in  mind  the  season 
and  month,  the  age  and  previous  training  of  the  pupils,  the  local 
geography  and  conditions,  the  connection  of  such  topics  to  the 
other  lessons  of  the  school. 
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In  every  home  there  are  dishes  made  in  England,  coffee  from 
Brazil,  tea  from  China,  rugs  with  oriental  designs,  toys  from 
Japan.  Make  these  things  a  means  of  interesting  pupils  in 
these  distant  lands. 

Bead  a  good  book  descriptive  of  South  America  and  its  people. 
Take  imaginary  journeys  through  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Chili. 

Unit  38.  (Sixth  Month.) 

Study  Asia  and  Europe.  Compare  them  in  all  points  as  in  the 
teaching  of  North  America  and  South  America.  Bequire  expres¬ 
sive  work  from  the  pupils.  Encourage  reading  of  the  lands  you 
study.  Explain  all  geographical  references  in  the  reading  lesson 
and  other  lessons. 

Bead  stories  of  Japan,  China,  India,  Arabia.  Connect  the  study 
of  Asia  with  the  great  heroes  and  historical  characters  of  the 
Bible,  as  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  Cyrus,  Belshazzar, 
Daniel. 


Unit  39.  (Seventh  Month.) 

Study  Africa  and  Australia  on  lines  of  comparison  already  sug¬ 
gested.  See  that  pupils  picture  vividly  the  objects  and  places 
described. 

Bead  the  travels  of  David  Livingstone  and  Henry  M.  Stanley. 
Tell  how  the  negroes  were  brought  to  this  country.  Interest 
pupils  in  stories  of  old  Egypt,  its  great  Nile,  its  pyramids,  and 
ruined  cities. 

Unit  40.  (Eighth  Month.) 

Beview  work.  Comparative  study  of  plants  and  animals  of 
the  different  zones,  and  countries.  Effects  of  air,  water,  heat, 
cold,  plants  and  animals  on  each  other.  Study  of  rocks  as  quartz, 
limestone,  sandstone  and  granite.  Causes  influencing  climate. 
Study  of  great  wind  and  ocean  currents  of  the  world.  Make 
good  use  of  the  pictures  in  the  book  and  bring  others.  Study 
and  discuss  them.  Drill  on  the  maps.  Appeal  to  the  imagination. 
All  the  child’s  real  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  other  lands 
must  exist  in  his  mind  as  a  series  of  pictures.  Questions  on  the 
are  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  pupils  to  interpret  the  map  and 
should  never  be  assigned  as  lessons  to  be  memorized.  History 
stories  connected  with  the  places  studied. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Unit  33.  (September.) 

Farm  operations. — Make  use  of  the  activities  on  the  farm  as 
the  basis  of  oral  reports  by  the  children,  especially  the  operations 
of  binding,  shocking,  stacking,  and  threshing  grain ;  cutting  corn ; 
filling  a  silo;  using  a  milk  separator.  Study  the  principal  opera- 

tions,  both,  in-door  and  out-of-door.  .  . 

Collect  and  record  the  reports  that  pupils  bring,  signed  by 
their  parents,  as  to  credits  for  home  work.  Encourage  pupils  to 
try  the  plan.  Seek  to  interest  them  in  club  work  for  boys  and 

girls.  .  , 

Emphasize  the  importance  of  being  useful  in  the  home  an 

doing  some  definite  work  regularly. 

Unit  34.  (October.) 

Do  not  fail  to  have  pupils  report  on  home  work. 

Soils. — Teach  the  principal  types  of  soil  so  that  the  pupi  s 
are  familiar  with  their  leading  characteristics  and  can  recog- 
nize  these  types  in  the  fields.  Let  this  work  he  observational  and 

experimental. 

Plants.— Plan  out-of-door  trips.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  ob¬ 
serve  closely  all  of  the  grain  plants,  garden  vegetables,  flowers, 
and  weeds  which  are  common  in  their  locality.  Use  the  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  on  these  trips  as  a  basis  for  language  work,  oral  anc 
written.  The  relation  of  plant  life  and  animal  life  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  things  in  nature.  Every  plant  and  every  animal 
seems  to  have  its  friends  and  its  enemies.  Keep  this  fact  con- 
stantly  before  the  pupils. 

Unit  35.  (November.) 

Plan  of  an  80-acre  or  a  160-acre  farm,  drawn  to  scale,  and  laid 
out  properly  into  fields,  showing  appropriate  crop  rotation  for  an 
Iowa  farm,  and  also  showing  the  farmstead  with  buildings  suit¬ 
ably  arranged.  Lead  the  pupil  to  see  that  crop  rotation  is  not 
simply  shifting  the  different  crops  about  from  one  field  to  another, 
but  that  it  is  a  regular  suecesion  of  the  three  types  of  crops 
grain  crops,  grass  crops,  and  cultivated  crops. 

Have  each  pupil  then  draw  a  plan  of  his  home  farm,  as  it  now 
is,  drawn  to  a  scale  as  closely  as  possible,  locating  the  buildings, 
fields,  grove,  garden,  fences,  and  any  natural  features.  Correlate 
all  this  work  with  arithmetic  in  estimates,  measurements,  and 
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computing  the  cost  of  land,  buildings,  stock,  and  machinery ;  the 
amount  of  grain,  hogs,  cattle,  milk  produced ;  the  value  of  these 
products  at  current  prices.  Make  the  record  for  home  work. 

Unit  36.  (December.) 

Types  of  Farm  Animals.— Make  a  list  of  the  leading  breeds  of 
light  horses,  draft  horses,  dairy  cows,  beef  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
and  poultry.  Emphasize  only  the  most  important  differences  in' 
type  and  fix  the  type  in  the  pupil’s  mind  by  letting  him  see  the 
most  perfect  animals  in  the  vicinity.  Supplement  this  by  show¬ 
ing  good  illustrations.  Study  two  or  three  winter  birds  carefully, 
and  record  observations  under  the  head,  (1)  name;  (2)  size;  (3) 
color  and  general  appearance;  (4)  home  in  winter  and  summer; 
(5)  habits;  (6)  use;  (7)  picture. 

Record  of  home  study  work. 

Unit  37.  (January.) 

Seed  Testing.  Teach  pupils  how  to  make  more  accurate  ger¬ 
mination  tests.  Then  let  each  pupil  test  the  seeds  which  he  has 
secured  for  his  garden.  Study  winter  house  plants.  Kinds,  con¬ 
ditions  of  growth,  odor,  roots,  stems,  leaves,  flowers. 

Study  two  or  three  winter  animals  carefully,  following  the 
suggestions  for  the  study  of  birds  given  in  Unit  36. 

Make  record  of  home  study. 

Unit  38.  (February.) 

Let  pupils  design  a  model  farm  house.  Discuss  proper  location 
as  to  drainage,  relation  to  other  buildings,  roads,  water,  market. 
Plan  model  kitchen,  living  rooms,  sleeping  rooms.  Discuss  meth¬ 
ods  of  heating  and  ventilation.  Select  furnishings  as  described  in 
catalogues.  Plan  for  flowers,  trees,  and  shrubs  in  the  yard. 

Study  clothing.  Kinds  of  material  used  for  making  clothing,  as 
wool,  cotton,  flax,  skins,  silk.  Method  of  manufacture,  as  card¬ 
ing,  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing.  Selecting  and  making  clothing; 
best  kinds  and  styles  for  winter,  for  summer. 

Call  for  records  of  home  work. 

Unit  39.  (March.) 

Work  out  in  class  a  plan  of  a  small  school  garden.  Emphasize 
the  need  of  a  definite  plan  for  their  own  work.  The  school  gar¬ 
den  may  be  small  and  may  be  divided  into  very  small  individual 
plots  about  4  by  6  feet,  or  it  may  be  developed  together  as  a 
home  garden  in  minature. 
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Plan  the  home  garden.  Encourage  each  pnpil  to  secure  a  gar¬ 
den  plot  at  home.  Then  let  the  child  work  out  his  plan  and  se¬ 
cure  seeds  for  planting  his  own  garden.  Ownership  involves  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  the  pupil  may  profitably  have  some  such  enter¬ 
prise  which  is  his  own.  He  will  probably  need  some  help  at  home 
in  preparing  the  soil  and  in  cultivation.  Show  pupils  how  to 
interest  their  parents  in  this  work. 

Plan  a  contest  for  the  fall. 

Unit  40.  (April  and  May.) 

Prepare  a  good  seed  bed  and  commence  planting  the  garden. 
Make  a  planting  calendar  showing  about  when  each  vegetable 
should  be  planted.  Make  a  succession  of  plantings  of  radishes 
and  lettuce. 

Complete  planting  of  the  garden.  Use  the  school  garden  to 
show  that  the  time  to  kill  weeds  is  when  they  have  just  sprouted. 
Working  the  soil  at  this  time  kills  these  weeds,  prevents  a  hard 
crust  from  forming  and  helps  to  keep  moisture  in  the  soil.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  early,  frequent,  and 
thorough  cultivation  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  for  the 
pupil  to  learn. 

Encourage  pupils  to  try  to  make  their  own  gardens  as  good  and 
and  as  profitable  as  possible  and  interest  the  children  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  contests  arranged  for  boys  and  girls  at  fairs  and  farm¬ 
ers’  institutes. 


HAND  WORK  AND  MANUAL  ARTS. 

Units  33  to  40. 

Continue  the  work  in  the  five  different  lines  suggested  in  the 
outlines  for  Hand  Work  and  Manual  Arts  of  the  fourth  year. 

Encourage  children  to  make  simple  articles  at  home  as  a  part 
of  their  home  work;  have  them  bring  the  finished  article  to  school 
for  inspection  and  give  in  detail  the  process  of  its  construction. 

Give  credit  for  such  home  work. 

In  simple  wood  work,  such  articles  as  these  may  be  made : 
kites,  weather  vanes,  wind  wheels,  stilts,  bracket  shelf,  doll 
house,  bird  house,  pin  tray,  milk  stool. 

Suitable  articles  in  constructive  work  for  girls  of  this  grade 
are  markers,  mats,  iron  holders,  napkin  rings,  pot  lifters,  pin 
cushions,  book  cover,  aprons,  book  bag,  darning,  and  simple  em¬ 
broidery. 
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Correlate  the  constructive  work  with  arithmetic,  the  nature 
work  with  agriculture  and  geography,  the  decoration  and  design 
work  with  drawing,  and  the  illustrative  sketching  with  reading, 
language,  and  oral  history. 

Professor  W.  A.  McKeever  says:  “ First  of  all,  the  rural  school 
should  be  shown  how  to  teach  rural-mindedness  from  the  first 
grade  to  the  end  of  the  course.  The  school  lessons  may  all  be 
interpreted  partly  in  terms  of  the  local  problems.  The  school 
arithmetic  may  be  made  a  first  aid  to  the  buying  and  selling  and 
trafficking  incident  to  the  farm  home ;  the  reading  lessons  may 
be  threaded  through  and  through  with  aesthetic  and  moral,  as 
well  as  economic,  interpretations  of  the  rural  affairs;  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  composition  work  can  be  made  to  treat  largely  of  the 
life  and  the  industry  of  the  country  community;  the  history  les¬ 
sons  may  hold  the  young  mind  to  a  contemplation  of  the  view 
point  and  the  importance  of  the  great  productive  industries  on 
the  farm.  And  so,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  the  lessons  in  the 
school  may  familiarize  the  boys  and  girls  with  the  rural  condi¬ 
tions  and  make  them  glad  of  their  life  in  the  midst  thereof.” 


GENERAL  LESSONS. 

Follow  the  outlines  for  these  lessons  under  Oral  History,  Music, 
Drawing,  and  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 


SIXTH  YEAR — (B  Division.) 

I.  Books  and  Materials. 

Fourth  reader,  dictionary,  spelling  book,  geography,  language 
book,  complete  arithmetic,  elementary  physiology,  copy  book  and 
practice  paper,  pen,  ink,  ruler,  pencils,  tablets,  drawing  book,  and 
material  for  hand  work  and  household  arts. 

II.  Studies. 


Reading.— Fourth  Readers. 

Language.— Text-book. 

Spelling. — Spelling  Book. 

Writing.— Copy-book. 

Arithmetic. — Text-book,  and  Farm  and 
Home  problems.  • 

Geography. — Higher  Book. 


Physiology  and  Hygiene.— Elementary  text¬ 
book. 

History.— Biography. 

Agriculture.— Farm  Work. 

Hand  Work  and  Household  Arts.— Home 
problems.  General  Lessons,  Music,  Draw¬ 
ing. 
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111.  Outline  of  Work  by  Subjects  and  Units. 

BEADING. 

Unit  41.  (First  Month.) 

If  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  combine  the  reading  classes  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  years.  Let  the  class  read  one  fourth  reader  entire  the 
fifth  year,  and  complete  a  fourth  reader  of  a  different  series  the 
sixth  year.  The  same  plan  can  be  followed  in  combining  the  work 
in  other  studies,  as  spelling,  language,  and  arithmetic. 

Aim  to  teach  pupils  how  to  get  the  thought  from  the  printed 
page ;  to  read  aloud  clearly,  forcibly  and  agreeably ;  to  acquire  a 
mastery  of  words  and  a  power  of  vivid  picturing ;  to  create  a  taste 
for  good  reading.  Observe  the  directions  given  for  previous  work. 

There  should  be  no  relaxation  of  effort  to  teach  prompt  word 
recognition,  distinct  articulation,  clearness  of  tone,  and  correct  ex¬ 
pression,  but  the  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  pupil  is 
growing  intellectually  and  is  prepared  to  learn  many  things  that 
have  been  beyond  his  power  in  lower  grades ;  he  is  ready  to  work 
on  a  higher  plane,  to  put  pride  and  originality  into  his  reading, 
to  exercise  taste,  to  have  his  favorite  style  of  composition,  to  know 
authors,  to  grasp  the  ethical  meaning  of  a  story  and  follow  the 
plot  with  intelligent  interest. 

All  reading  for  this  grade  should  be  of  a  distinctly  literary 
character,  both  prose  and  poetry.  Generally  each  selection  should 

be  complete  in  itself. 

Make  a  great  deal  of  use  of  comparisons  to  develop  observation 
and  judgment,— compare  prose  and  poetry  as  to  structure,  pur¬ 
pose,  effects;  compare  figures  of  speech,  authors,  characters,  inci¬ 
dents,  and  favorite  expressions  of  different  authors;  compare  the 
objects  described  by  different  authors,  customs,  places,  ideals  and 
aims  of  people. 

Unless  the  teacher  makes  careful  preparation  for  teaching  the 
reading  lesson,  there  will  be  poor  instruction  and  no  inspiration  m 
the  class.  All  aimless  teaching  is  wasted  effort. 

Reading  lessons  in  all  grades  can  be  planned  along  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines: 

12 
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General  Plan  for  Reading  and  Teaching  Reading . 


I.  Reading.  (Pupil’s  Work.) 

1.  Mastering  a  Vocabulary. 

a.  By  the  ear. 

b.  By  the  eye. 

c.  By  the  voice. 

d.  By  the  hand. 

2.  Making  Vivid  Mental  Pic¬ 
tures. 

a.  Through  perception. 

b.  Through  memory  and 
association. 

c.  Through  imagination. 

3.  Discovering  Thought  Rela¬ 
tions. 

a.  Time. 

b.  Place  or  Space. 

c.  Quantity  and  Number. 

d.  Likeness. 

e.  Identity. 

f.  Difference. 

g.  Contrast. 

h.  Whole  and  Parts. 

i.  Genus  and  Species. 

j.  Design. 

k.  Cause  and  Effect. 

I.  Selecting  Key  Word  or 
Words. 

a.  Nature,  spirit  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  lesson  to  be 
read. 

b.  Leading  thoughts. 

c.  Most  expressive  or  sug¬ 
gestive  words. 


II.  Teaching  Reading.  (Teach¬ 
er’s  Work.) 

1.  Materials  and  Processes. 

a.  Sounds. 

b.  Printed  letters,  phono¬ 
grams,  words,  sentences. 

c.  Articulation  and  pro¬ 
nunciation. 

d.  Written  forms  of  letters 
and  words. 

2.  Devices  Used. 

a.  Objects. 

b.  Symbols. 

c.  Descriptions  and  expla¬ 
nations. 

3.  Developing  Questions. 

a.  When?  How  long? 

b.  Where?  What  direc¬ 
tion? 

c.  II  o  w  much?  How 
many? 

d.  How  similar? 

e.  Whose  ?  What  ? 

f.  In  what  respects  un¬ 
like? 

g.  Name  an  opposite. 

h.  What  part  of  all? 

How  many  times  one? 

i.  To  what  class? 

Name  an  example. 

j.  For  what  purpose? 

What  motive? 

k.  Why?  State  cause. 

What  was  the  result? 

4.  Suggestions. 

a.  Story,  description,  dra¬ 
matic,  joyous,  pathetic, 
beautiful,  pleasant,  un¬ 
pleasant. 

b.  Compare,  imagine, 
think. 

c.  Give  reasons.  ! 
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j>.  Expression  of  Thought. 

a.  Through  dramatizing 
and  illustrative  work. 

b.  Through  oral  reading 
with  appropriate  quality 
of  voice,  pitch,  rate,  in¬ 
flection,  and  emphasis 
to  express  the  thought 
and  the  color-tone. 

c.  Written  answers,  repro¬ 
duction,  paraphrase, 
comparisons,  descrip¬ 
tions. 

This  outline  covers  both  the  class 
ipupils. 

be  done  in  class  with  the 


5.  Testing  Results. 

a.  Act  it.  Illustrate  it  by 
pictures,  drawing,  mod¬ 
eling,  cutting. 

b.  Read  aloud.  Tell  in 
your  own  language. 


c.  Write,  inspect,  criticize, 
correct. 

work  and  the  seat  work  of 
all  the  work  must 
As  soon  as 


In  beginning  classes,  of  course,  nearly 

direct  aid  of  the  teacher. 


pupils  are  able  to  do  part  of  the  work  at  their  seats,  the  teacher 
assigns  words  for  them  to  copy,  requires  them  to  mark  and  define 
the  new  and  difficult  words  in  the  lesson,  answer  in  writing 


appropriate  thought  questions,  illustrate  certain  things  described 
in  the  piece  to  be  read,  and  select  the  key  words,  that  is,  those 
words  that  unlock  the  door  to  the  thought  expressed  by  the  author 
and  the  emotional  states  associated  with  such  thoughts. 

In  the  class  the  teacher  by  the  use  of  objects,  pictures,  and 
explanations  seeks  to  help  pupils  form  more  vivid  mental  pictures 
of  the  things  described  in  the  lesson  than  they  were  able  to  form 
alone  in  their  seat  work.  She  asks  teaching  questions,  or  thought 
questions,  in  order  to  develop  the  thoughts  of  the  lesson  more 
fully  and  to  enable  pupils  to  read  the  lesson  well  silently.  She 
requires  pupils  to  give  reasons  for  their  selection  of  a  certain 
word  or  words  as  the  “key”  to  the  thought  and  feeling  of  a 
stanza  or  paragraph.  Then,  lastly,  she  tests  the  results  of  her 
assignment  of  the  lesson,  the  pupil’s  study  of  the  lesson,  and  her 
skill  and  success  in  teaching  the  lesson  by  requiring  the  class  to 
dramatize,  illustrate,  read  orally,  or  write  any  given  part  of  the 
lesson.  If  the  pupils  fail  here,  the  whole  process  has  been  a 
failure,  and  there  is  something  radically  wrong. 

Unit  42.  (Second  Month.) 


Follow  the  outline  in  Unit  41. 

Have  lesson  carefully  prepared.  Do  not  allow  pupils  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  reading  lesson  requires  no  preparation.  Whether 
they  do  or  not  depends  upon  how  the  teacher  conducts  the  reci- 
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tation.  Take  great  pains  to  teach  pupils  how  to  study.  Be  sure 
that  they  will  never  learn  to  read  a  grammar,  history,  geography, 
or  arithmetic  well,  unless  they  learn  the  art  of  silent  reading. 
As  a  rule  pupils  read  their  lessons  in  other  books  no  more  intelli¬ 
gently  silently  than  they  read  their  lessons  in  the  reader  orally. 
Require  a  great  deal  of  easy  sight  reading.  Select  dialogues 
or  easy  dramas  to  be  read  in  class;  assign  parts,  and  encourage 
pupils  to  read  their  parts  as  they  think  the  persons  described 
spoke  the  words. 

Unit  43.  (Third  Month.) 

Write  out  a  complete  lesson  plan,  according  to  the  outline  in 
Unit  41,  for  teaching  such  a  poem  as  the  Village  Blacksmith. 
Select  the  difficult  words  in  the  poem  and  assign  these  for  pupils 
to  look  up  in  the  dictionary.  Note  the  vivid  pictures  in  the  lesson, 
as  the  description  of  the  smith’s  muscles,  his  hair,  his  complexion, 
the  way  he  swings  his  sledge,  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  church. 
Frame  questions  to  bring  out  these  pictures  and  ask  thought  ques¬ 
tions  to  develop  the  ideas  expressed.  Place  some  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  board  as  a  part  of  the  lesson  assignment.  Assign 
some  illustrative  work  for  the  class  as  a  whole  or  for  certain 
individuals  of  the  class.  One  pupil  may  illustrate  the  “spreading 
chestnut  tree,”  another  the  smithy,  and  a  third,  the  smith  and 
his  children  on  the  way  to  church.  In  the  class  work,  plan  to 
develop  the  thought  relations  more  fully  and  to  bring  out  the 
states  of  feeling  expressed,  helping  pupils  to  appreciate  and  to 
feel  the  interest,  life,  industry,  courage,  devotion,  and  tenderness 
of  the  smith  that  are  so  prominent  in  the  poem,  and  to  read 
orally  each  stanza  with  the  appropriate  quality,  tone,  time,  pitch, 
modulation,  and  emphasis. 

Planning  a  few  lessons  in  this  way  will  impress  the  outline  and 
method  on  the  mind  so  fully  that  the  teacher  who  does  so  never 
again  will  teach  reading  in  an  aimless,  spiritless  fashion. 

Bo  not  let  the  pupil  depend  upon  the  teacher  to  pronounce  the 
words  for  him  while  reading.  He  can  now  use  the  dictionary,  and 
finding  the  pronunciation  of  words  is  just  as  much  a  part  of 
preparing  the  reading  lesson  as  finding  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

A  systematic  course  of  reading  in  biography  and  elementary 
history  should  be  planned  for  this  year  to  correspond  with  the 
work  outlined  under  Oral  History. 

Unit  44.  (Fourth  Month.) 

Give  attention  to  expression  as  heretofore.  Do  not  tell  a  pupil 
to  read  louder  or  faster  or  slower.  Question  him  till  he  grasps  the 
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Plan  your  lesson  and  determine  the  particular  points  you  want 
meaning  more  clearly.  Put  weak-voiced  children  before  the  class 
and  have  them  read  while  the  class  listen  with  book  closed 
to  bring  out.  Pupils  need  a  plan  of  study.  Suggest  that  t  ey 
follow  some  such  order  as  this:  1.  Read  the  piece  as  a  whole 
silently  and  rapidly.  2.  Select  the  leading  thought  of  each  para¬ 
graph  or  stanza  and  its  key  words.  3.  Study  the  meaning 
words,  phrases  and  figures  of  speech.  4.  Look  up  the  biograp  - 
ical,  historical  and  geographical  references.  5.  The  author  s  mo¬ 
tive  in  writing  the  piece.  6.  The  finest  expressions  and  best 
thoughts  in  the  lesson.  7.  How  to  read  the  piece  with  expression. 
Follow  the  outline  in  Unit  41  and  plan  the  lessons  faithfully. 

Imspire  the  pupils  to  read  well. 

Unit  45.  (Fifth  Month.) 

Select  interesting  short  stories  and  let  pupils  each  read  one  as 
test  of  sight  reading.  Ask  class  to  select  the  best  story  and  tell 

why  they  prefer  that  one. 

Make  some  study  of  authors,  but  do  not  let  such  study  degenerate 
into  a  mere  pitiful  calendar  of  births,  parents,  marriages,  and 
deaths.  Teach  a  very  few  vital  facts  regarding  the  author  as  a 
man  how  he  came  to  write  the  piece  or  poem  in  the  reader  a  few 
of  his  other  best  productions,  and  have  one  or  two  selections 

Apply  the  outline  for  planning  the  lessons.  Try  to  make  every 
month’s  teaching  of  reading  an  improvement  on  the  work  of  th 
last  month.  Watch  your  pupils  grow  m  the  mastery  of  sile 
reading  and  the  power  of  oral  expression. 

Unit  46.  (Sixth  Month.) 

Make  this  month’s  teaching  an  improvement  on  the  last  one. 

Plan  your  lessons.  . 

The  test  of  reading  is  the  ability  to  understand  the  text  rea  1  y 

in  all  the  books  adapted  to  this  grade.  Make  the  instruction  m 
reading  helpful  to  the  pupil  in  the  study  of  all  his  other  lessons. 
Put  nothing  but  the  best  literature  into  the  hands  of  pupi  s. 

Unit  47.  (Seventh  Month.) 


If  the  teacher  has  carried  out  the  suggestions  for  teaching 
reading  during  the  year,  the  fruits  of  such  carefully  planned 
work  are  appearing  in  her  pupils.  They  come  to  school  more 
regularly,  take  a  greater  interest  in  their  reading  lessons  and  a 
correspondingly  greater  interest  in  other  lessons,  read  more  li 
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brary  books  and  better  ones,  and  are  improved  in  their  ideals  and 
tlieii  conduct.  Such  results  cost  the  teacher  work  and  thought 
and  sacrifice,  but  they  are  worth  while. 

Use  easy  English  classics,  biographies,  history  stories  for  sup¬ 
plementary  work. 

Unit  48.  (Eighth  Month.) 

Finish  reader  and  review  the  most  helpful  lessons.  If  the 
teaching  has  been  properly  done,  the  pupils  should  be  good 
readers.  Make  good  use  of  the  library  in  this  last  month.  Have 
pupils  write  reviews  of  the  books  they  read,  discuss  favorite 
characters,  and  quote  choice  passages. 

If  the  teacher  of  this  class  has  only  a  small  range  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  great  fields  of  biography,  history,  travel,  essays, 
stories  and  poetry,  she  will  be  circumscribed  in  her  teaching  and 
the  horizon  of  the  children  will  be  correspondingly  narrow.  If 
the  teacher  has  no  liking  for  good  literature,  she  will  surely  fail 
to  inspire  her  pupils  with  a  love  for  it.  If  the  teacher  dislikes 
work  and  shirks  preparation,  then  these  suggestions  will  be  of 
no  value  to  her  or  to  the  pupils.  Mental  and  moral  growth  in 
the  pupils  is  the  result  of  wideawake,  intelligent  work  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  good  teacher  of  reading.  Long¬ 
fellow  says :  “Of  equal  honor  with  him  who  writes  a  grand  poem 
is  he  who  reads  it  grandly.” 


LANGUAGE. 

Unit  41.  (First  Month.) 

No  effort  should  be  made  to  teach  grammatical  theory,  but 
rather  a  correct  use  of  common  words  and  forms,  and  simple 
sentence  building. 

Teach  sentences  as  a  whole ;  subject,  predicate,  object.  Em¬ 
phasize  rules  for  capitals.  Have  pupils  explain  the  use  of  capitals 
in  the  reader. 

The  language  and  composition  work  should  be  continued,  and 
all  the  work  should  be  brought  into  touch  with  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  topics  in  the  child’s  other  lessons,  as  geography,  literature 
and  supplementary  reading. 

Give  especial  attention  to  the  pupil’s  spoken  language  and  in¬ 
sist  on  correct  forms.  To  require  pupils  to  study  the  principles 
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of  language  as  mere  theory  while  constantly  violating  these  same 
principles  in  use  and  practice  every  day  is  a  stultifying  process 
that  no  teacher  should  permit. 

Make  a  judicious  use  of  library  hooks.  Study  and  memorize 
some  of  the  choice  poems,  such  as,  The  Builders,  The  Day  is 
Done,  Lowell’s  September,  The  Barefoot  Boy. 

Unit  42.  (Second  Month.) 

Study  nouns.  Make  list  of  nouns  and  use  in  short  sentences. 
Point  out  the  common  nouns,  proper  nouns,  singular  and  plural 

forms. 

Teach  use  of  words  in  sentence,  as  subject,  object,  predicate, 
possessive. 

Watch  the  use  of  capitals  and  punctuation  marks.  Apply  all 
principles,  as  fast  as  pupils  learn  them,  to  other  lessons. 

Study  The  Arrow  and  the  Song,  The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel, 

The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

The  teachers  should  encourage  pupils  to  give  connected  oral 
descriptions  and  narrations  of  their  sports  and  games,  the  places 
they  have  visited,  the  stories  they  have  read,  the  journey  s  they 
have  planned  to  take,  the  growth  of  plants  and  animals.  Select 
some  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  reports  for  written  work. 

Unit  43.  (Third  Month.) 

Verbs.  Make  a  list  of  common  verbs.  Classify  into  present, 
past  and  future.  Construct  sentences  using  these  words. 

Drill  upon  the  forms  of  irregular  verbs.  Develop  transitive 
verb.  Compare  effects  of  adding  S  to  a  noun  and  to  a  verb.  - 
Teach  the  subordinate  elements  of  the  sentence. 

Poems  for  special  study:  The  Children’s  Hour;  The  Village 
Blacksmith;  Woodman.  Spare  That  Tree. 

Correlate  the  work  in  language  with  the  geography  lessons  for 
this  month  by  encouraging  pupils  to  study  railroad  folders  and 
steamship  routes,  planning  journeys  to  distant  places,  and  de¬ 
scribing  the  places  and  the  people  they  would  see. 

Unit  44.  (Fourth  Month.) 

Adjectives.  Make  list  of  adjectives  in  common  use.  Use  in 
sentences.  Classify  adjectives  into  descriptive  and  definitive ;  the 
articles,  use  of  a  and  an.  Point  out  adjectives  in  the  Reader. 
Show  how  adjectives  may  modify  subject,  object,  possessive,  predi¬ 
cate  noun.  Use  in  predicate  with  copulative  verb. 
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Make  easy  comparisons,  writing  sentences  to  illustrate  the  use  of 
such  words  as  sweet,  sweetest;  good,  better,  best.  Connect  the 
work  in  language  with  the  study  of  classics  in  the  readers.  Do 
not  try  to  teach  language  as  an  abstract  set  of  definitions  and 
rules. 

Excellent  material  for  this  month  are,  Lowell’s  First  Snow-Fall; 
The  Psalm  of  Life;  The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 

As  composition  work  ask  children  to  write  an  original  story  and 
illustrate  it,  to  impersonate  a  character  they  have  read  of,  an 
animal,  brownie,  fairy,  giant,  or  the  wind,  the  sea,  a  river,  a  cloud, 
or  a  star. 

Unit  45.  (Fifth  Month.) 

Personal  pronouns.  Find  pronouns  in  reader.  Find  nouns  for 
which  they  stand.  Read  sentences  substituting  noun  antecedents 
for  personal  pronouns.  Use  in  sentences  as  subject,  predicate, 
object,  possessive.  See  that  pupils  can  name  all  the  personal  pro¬ 
nouns. 

Read  to  the  pupils  some  book  from  the  library  and  base  the 
language  work  on  the  incidents  of  the  story.  Write  character 
sketches,  summaries  of  chapters,  and  compositions. 

Unit  48.  (Sixth  Month.) 

Adverbs.  Make  list  of  adverbs  showing  how,  when,  and  where, 
and  use  these  adverbs  in  sentences.  Point  out  adverbs  in  the 
reader,  and  classify  as  denoting  time,  place,  and  manner.  Find 
what  they  modify,  and  show  whether  the  modified  words  are  verbs, 
adjectives,  or  adverbs. 

Poems  for  this  month  may  be  Paul  Revere ’s  Ride;  Lowell’s 
Aladdin ;  Burn ’s  A  Man ’s  A  Man  For  A  ’  That. 

Correlate  the  work  in  language  with  the  lessons  and  home  work 
in  agriculture.  Base  much  of  the  composition  work  upon  observa¬ 
tion  and  experimental  work. 

Unit  47.  (Seventh  Month.) 

Prepositions.  Make  a  list  of  common  prepositions  and  use  in 
sentences.  Show  what  relation  each  preposition  used  expresses. 
Point  out  prepositions  in  reader  and  determine  relations.  Show 
that  the  preposition  and  its  object  form  a  phrase;  find  what  the 
phrase  modifies.  Teach  kinds  and  uses  of  phrases. 

Pay  particular  attention  to  the  composition  work.  The  subjects 
for  composition  should  be  connected  with  the  child’s  real  ex- 
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periences  and  surroundings.  Perform  simple  experiments  in  the 
geography  class,  have  pupils  do  the  same,  and  then  write  up  these 

experiments  as  language  lessons. 

Commit  choice  poems  and  selections. 

Study  some  one  of  Irving’s  prose  sketches  for  this  month  as 

Ichabod  Crane,  or  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

Ask  pupils  to  write  a  brief  review  of  some  chapter  in  a  book 
they  have  read  or  to  describe  some  one  of  its  characters. 

Unit  48.  (Eighth  Month.) 

Conjunctions  and  Interjections.  Teach  use  of  and  and  or  m 
simple  sentences.  Show  that  they  connect  words  of  the  same  class. 
Find  these  conjunctions  as  used  in  the  reader;  show  what  they 
connect. 

Make  a  list  of  common  interjections.  Show  use  and  proper 
punctuation. 

Teach  compound  sentences.  Show  that  the  subject,  predicate, 
or  object  of  a  simple  sentence  may  be  compound.  Find  examples 
in  reader.  Apply  all  principles  as  soon  as  learned. 

Study  some  of  these  poems;  The  Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree: 
Bryant’s,  The  Gladness  of  Nature;  The  Ancient  Mariner. 

Additional  Material  for  Language  Lessons. 

Indian  Stories,  I.  S.  Drake. 

Story  of  Greece,  Guerber. 

Story  of  the  Romans,  Guerber. 

Lives  of  the  Hunted,  Thompson  Seton. 

Historical  Tales,  Charles  Morris. 

Heroes  Every  Child  Should  Know,  Mabie. 

Story  of  the  Rhinegold,  Lang. 

Little  Journeys  to  Other  Lands,  Marian  George. 

Pictures  of  Memory,  Alice  Cary. 

Boy’s  Heroes,  E.  E.  Hale. 

Second  Jungle  Book,  Kipling. 

Adventures  of  Robin  Hood. 

Christmas  Stories. 

Selections  from  Sir  Launfal,  Lowell. 

Gulliver’s  Travels,  Swift. 

Greek  Heroes,  Kingsley. 

Heroes  of  the  Middle  V  est,  Catherwood. 

Builders  of  Our  Country,  Southworth. 

The  Stormy  Petrel,  Cornwall. 
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Selections  from  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,  McLaren. 
An  Apple  Orchard  in  the  Spring,  Martin. 

A  Thanksgiving  Fable,  Herford. 


SPELLING. 

Units  40  to  48. 

Continue  the  habit  of  challenging  every  new  word  that  pupils 
meet  in  their  lessons.  Have  pupils  keep  a  book  for  such  words  as 
they  need  to  look  up  in  the  dictionary.  More  systematic  work 
can  be  done  in  the  study  of  roots,  prefixes  and  suffixes.  Give 
especial  attention  to  the  written  work  of  the  pupils.  This  is  the 
best  test  of  their  real  ability  to  spell  correctly. 

Do  not  neglect  oral  spelling.  Cultivate  the  habit  of  using  the 
dictionary  and  teach  pupils  to  find  words  quickly.  Pronounce 
words  clearly  and  only  once,  as  a  rule.  Continue  work  in  word 
analysis,  homonyms  and  synonyms. 

Supplement  the  book  work  by  using  lists  of  words  commonly  mis¬ 
spelled  by  the  pupils.  Create  a  pride  in  correct  spelling.  Give 
list  of  words  relating  to  the  farm,  the  home,  the  store,  the  mine, 
the  forest,  the  ocean  and  so  forth. 

Spell  the  difficult  or  technical  words  in  all  lessons.  Make  the 
pupils  independent  users  of  the  dictionary.  Give  dictation  work. 

Correlate  with  all  studies.  Whtch  written  work  of  pupils  care¬ 
fully.  Have  spelling  and  pronouncing  contests  as  review  work 
on  Fridays.  Emphasize  diacritical  marking,  use  of  dictionary, 
definition  and  correct  use  of  words,  accent  and  division  into 
syllables. 

Give  lists  of  words  formed  from  the  same  root.  Extend  the 
list  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  as  rapidly  as  pupils  can  master  them. 

Review  thoroughly  all  doubtful  words.  Write  lists  of  prefixes 
and  suffixes  with  two  or  three  roots,  and  see  how  many  words 
pupils  can  form  by  using  these. 


WRITING. 

Units  40  to  48. 

Copy-book  and  practice  paper.  Aim  to  secure  legible,  rapid  and 
uniform  writing.  This  class  may  alternate  with  drawing,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Practice  on  business  forms.  Require  selections  written  from 
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memory.  Insist  on  neat  written  work  in  all  classes.  Count  for 

pupils  to  secure  uniform  speed. 

Look  closely  after  position,  form,  movement  and  speed. 

See  that  pupils  keep  copy-book  neat  and  free  from  blots.  In¬ 
spect  all  the  work  during  the  writing  exercise.  Use  the  black¬ 
board.  Cultivate  a  plain,  business  hand. 

Good  writing  must  become  a  habit  with  pupils.  Compare  their 
writing  in  the  copy-book  with  the  written  excercises  which  they 

hand  in. 

Practice  upon  forms  of  correspondence  such  as  invitations,  letters 
of  acceptance,  regrets,  letters  of  recommendation. 

Practice  exercises  for  freedom  of  movement.  All  written  work 

in  other  studies  neatly  and  correctly  done. 

See  that  pupils  do  not  grow  more  careless  in  their  writing  as 
they  increase  in  rapidity.  See  that  the  writing  materials  are  kept 
in  good  condition.  Aim  to  secure  muscular  control  and  speed. 

In  all  practice  the  pupil  should  think  of  his  work,  image  the 
letter  or  word,  and  the  movements  necessary  to  write  it;  use  the 
large  muscles  of  the  arm ;  and  maintain  a  good  position.  If  pupils 
are  good  writers,  they  should  be  excused  from  the  writing  exercise 
during  the  seventh  and  eighth  years.  If  they  become  careless  in 
their  written  work,  then  they  should  be  required  to  resume  the 
work  in  the  class. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Unit  41.  (First  Month.) 

All  formal  definitions,  principles,  and  rules  should  be  carefully 
developed  objectively  before  the  pupil  is  required  to  commit  them. 
Give  pupils  so  many  original  problems  that  they  will  not  form 
the  habit  of  depending  upon  the  answers  in  the  book.  Give  a  great 
deal  of  rapid  oral  drill  in  all  operations  and  principles. 

Review  the  fundamental  operations,  teaching  the  more  difficult 
parts  of  the  subject  and  dealing  with  larger  numbers. 

Require  rapid  work  in  adding  columns.  Give  many  oral  ex¬ 
amples.  Do  not  omit  the  “inductive  work. 

Encourage  pupils  to  make  up  original  problems  from  actual 
measurements  and  first  hand  data  gathered  at  home  and  on  the 
farm.  Miss  no  opportunity  to  teach  pupils  the  value  of  arithmetic 
in  our  every  day  economic  life. 
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Unit  42.  (Second  Month.) 

Review.  As  review  work  in  the  four  fundamental  operations, 
teach  accurate  definitions,  develop  principles  more  fully,  drill  in 
rapid  work,  explain  short  cuts  in  work,  and  show  pupils  how  to 
check  up  work  to  test  results.  Teach  how  to  multiply  and  divide 
by  factors.  Show  that  multiplier  and  divisor  are  abstract  num¬ 
bers,  and  how  the  denominations  of  multiplier,  quotient  and  re¬ 
mainder  are  determined. 

Denominate  umbers. — A  great  deal  of  work  in  denominate  num¬ 
bers  should  be  required.  A  large  part  of  this  work  should  consist 
of  original  problems  of  the  farm  having  to  do  with  the  measuring, 
weighing,  and  marketing  of  farm  products  and  the  buying  of  those 
things  that  are  required  for  use  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home. 
Let  these  problems  include, — 

1.  The  cost  of  plowing,  seeding,  cultivating  and  harvesting  a 
given  number  of  acres  of  oats,  wheat,  barley,  grass  or  corn,  the 
value  of  the  crop,  the  amount  of  profit  or  loss. 

2.  The  income  from  certain  number  of  milch  cows. 

3.  The  cost  of  tiling  a  certain  field,  and  a  comparison  of  crops 
before  and  after  tiling. 

4.  The  cost  of  maintaining  an  80  rod  public  highway,  building 
a  bridge,  or  a  school-house. 

Factoring. — The  pupil  should  now  be  given  a  great  deal  of 
practice  in  rapid  factoring.  Teach  how  to  tell  whether  a  given 
number  is  divisible.  Use  small  numbers  till  pupils  acquire  skill 
in  factoring.  When  larger  numbers  are  introduced,  employ  can¬ 
cellation  whenever  possible. 

Unit  43.  (Third  Month.) 

Review. — Continue  the  review  work  in  the  four  fundamental 
operations  with  the  use  of  larger  numbers.  Show  why  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  master  these  four  operations  if  one  is  ever  to  become  a 
successful  business  man,  engineer,  architect,  bookkeeper,  public 
official,  teacher,  or  house  keeper.  Give  vigorous  short  drills  in 
adding  long  columns,  multiplying,  and  dividing. 

Bills  and  Accounts. — Let  much  of  the  work  in  denominate  num¬ 
bers  for  this  month  deal  with  making  out  ordinary  simple  bills 
and  accounts.  Base  these  on  actual  purchases  and  sales  of  farm 
products  and  materials  bought  for  use  on  the  farm  or  in  the  home. 
Give  pupils  an  accurate  form  for  making  bills  and  keeping  simple 
accounts.  Encourage  them  to  keep  an  account  of  their  own  ex¬ 
penses. 
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Factoring  and  Least  Common  Multiple.— Give  larger  numbers  for 
mpils  to  factor.  Teach  the  principle  thoroughly  that  a  multiple 
>f  a  number  must  contain  each  prime  factor  of  that  number,  and 
Irill  pupils  in  applying  the  principle.  Do  not  spend  much  time 

m  the  Greatest  Common  Divisor. 

Fractions.— Give  a  great  deal  of  drill  work  with  small  fractions. 
Omit  the  long,  difficult  problems  in  the  book.  Some  of  the  teachers 
say  that  they  are  afraid  to  omit  parts  of  the  book  for  fear  of  being 
accused  of  ignorance.  No  teacher  with  good  sense  will  make  such 
a  statement,  for  there  are  abundant  opportunities  every  day  of 
proving  to  the  pupils  that  you  are  not  ignorant. 

Explain  the  meaning  of  symbols  and  formulas  used  in  fractions. 
Show  that  7  x  4-5  is  equivalent  to  7  x  4  fifths,  or  7  times  4  fi  t  s, 
and  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  understand  that  7  times  4  fifths  are 
28+5  as  to  see  that  7  times  4  books  are  28  books. 

Give  much  drill  in  the  reduction  of  fractions  to  whole  numbers, 
the  change  of  mixed  numbers  to  fractions  and  the  reduction  of 
several  fractions  to  a  common  denominator.  Such  work  is  essential 
to  skill  in  all  the  other  operations  of  fractions. 

Unit  44.  (Fourth  Month.) 

Denominate  Numbers. — Review  the  principal  tables  thoroughly. 
It  is  a  senseless  waste  of  time  to  permit  pupils  to  form  the  habit  of 
looking  in  the  book  to  see  how  many  pints  make  a  quart,  how 
many  pecks  make  a  bushel,  or  how  many  feet  make  a  rod.  Require 
pupils  to  work  on  the  board  without  books  or  note-books  problems 
that  involve  (1)  the  selling  of  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  berries,  hogs, 
chickens,  turkeys,  eggs,  milk,  butter,  cattle ;  (2)  the  buying  of  flour 
meat,  coal,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  carpets,  cloth,  feed  for  stock;  (3) 
the  cost  of  wood  by  the  cord,  of  hay  by  the  ton,  of  lumber  by  board 
feet,  of  oil  by  the  barrel,  of  hay  by  the  stack  reduced  to  tons,  and 
of  grain  in  bins  and  corn  in  cribs  reduced  to  bushels. 

Fractions— Addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication  of  fractions 
and  mixed  numbers  should  be  taught  more  fully.  Problems  in¬ 
volving  fractional  prices  should  be  given  more  attention  as  finding 
the  cost  of  15%  yards  of  cloth  at  5%  cents  a  yard. 

Unit  45.  (Fifth  Month.) 

Denominate  Numbers.-Continue  the  work  in  the  reduction  of 
denominate  numbers.  Have  tables  and  abbrevations  mastered. 
Teach  the  common  units  of  different  measures.  Show  that  the 
multipliers  and  divisors  used  in  reduction  are  abstract.  Require 
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pupils  to  mark  denominations  in  their  processes  of  reduction.  Read 
examples  and  let  pupils  determine  whether  reduction  ascending  or 
descending  is  required  thus:  240  bushels  reduced  to  pints;  160 
pints  reduced  to  gallons.  Make  the  work  very  practical  by  re¬ 
lating  it  to  farm  activities. 

Fractions.  Division  of  fractions  should  be  carefully  taught. 
Much  drill  work  will  be  required.  Do  not  use  large  numbers  in 
such  drill  work.  Omit  the  examples  in  the  book  that  involve  num¬ 
bers  too  large  for  the  average  pupil  to  deal  with  successfully. 

Decimals. — Review  work  in  writing  and  reading  decimals  rapidly 
should  be  given.  Absolute  accuracy  in  “pointing  off”  is  necessary 
to  all  work  involving  decimals  and  percentage.  Placing  the  decimal 
point  must  never  be  with  the  pupil  a  mere  matter  of  guess  work 
or  imitation.  Give  special  care  to  multiplication  of  decimals  this 
month. 

Unit  46'.  (Sixth  Month.) 

Denominate  Numbers.— Compute  the  loss  per  acre  of  planting 
a  given  number  of  ears  of  seed  corn  that  will  not  grow;  the  cost 
of  carpeting  some  room  or  rooms  at  home;  the  income  from  a  I 
certain  garden;  the  cost  of  furnishing  a  particular  room;  the  loss 
caused  by  hog  cholera ;  the  increased  productiveness  of  land  that 
has  been  well  fertilized. 

Fractions. — Review  work  in  fractions,  selecting  problems  from 
other  arithmetics  than  the  one  in  use  in  the  school.  See  that 
pupils  do  independent  work  and  do  not  depend  upon  book  answers.  ; 
Encourage  original  work  and  relate  the  lessons  to  the  farm  opera¬ 
tions  of  this  season  of  the  year. 

Decimals. — Work  in  reducing  common  fractions  to  decimals  and 
per  cents  should  be  given  much  attention.  Such  drill  is  necessary 
to  good  work  in  percentage.  Teach  the  fractional  and  decimal  parts 
of  100  very  thoroughly.  No  pupil  should  be  permitted  to  work 
examples  in  percentage  until  he  can  give  instant  and  accurate  an¬ 
swers  to  questions  that  involve  such  fractional  parts  of  100  as 
1-2,  1-3,  2-3,  1-4,  3-4,  1-5,  3-5,  4-5,  and  so  on. 

Unit  47.  (Seventh  Month.) 

Fractions. — Multiplication  and  division  of  common  fractions. 
Compare  effects  of  mulitplying  or  dividing  the  numerator  by  the 
same  number;  same  with  denominator;  same  with  both  terms.  ■ 
Show  why  a  fraction  is  multiplied  by  multiplying  numerator  or 
dividing  denominator ;  why  divided  by  dividing  numerator  or  multi- 
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j)lying  denominator.  Simplify  the  statement  of  a  complex  fraction 

)y  expressing  it  with  the  division  sign. 

Farm  Problems. — Original  problems  relating  to  measuring,  plant- 

ng.  cost  of  seed  and  labor,  buying  and  selling. 

Decimals. — Drill  work  to  secure  skill  in  the  use  of  decimal  parts 
)f  100.  Some  work  in  the  metric  system  should  be  given. 

Unit  48.  ( Eighth  Month.) 

Ratio  and  Proportion.— These  subjects  are  directly  related  to 
fractions  and  should  be  taught  here.  Develop  the  terms  used  in 
ratio.  Show  the  relation  of  these  terms  to  the  terms  used  in  multi¬ 
plication  and  division.  Teach  the  effect  upon  the  value  of  the 
ratio  of  multiplying  or  dividing  the  antecedent,  the  consequent. 

In  proportion  show  that  when  any  three  terms  are  given  the 
fourth  can  be  found.  In  compound  proportion  train  the  pupil  to 
reason  from  what  was  done  to  what  is  proposed  to  be  done.  If 
properly  taught,  the  pupil  will  state  and  solve  a  pioblem  in  piopoi 
tion  with  as  much  confidence  and  accuracy  as  he  adds  a  column  of 
figures  or  secures  a  quotient  in  long  division. 

Teach  pupils  the  practical  application  of  piopoi  tion  in  com 
paring  the  like  dimensions  of  similar  plane  figures  and  areas,  and 
the  volumes  of  similar  solids.  Show  how  by  using  proportion  and 
cancellation,  many  operations  are  made  shorter  and  easier. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Unit  41.  (First  Month.) 

The  teacher  should  refer  constantly  to  the  diagram  showing  the 
relation  of  oral  teaching  to  text-book  teaching.  A  glance  at  the 
outline  will  show  that  oral  teaching  still  holds  a  large  place  in  the 
instruction  of  the  sixth  year. 

Begin  the  complete  text-book.  'Review  definitions,  natural  divi¬ 
sions,  relief  forms,  mathematical  geography  and  climate. 

Compare  different  places  and  countries  as  to  natural  features, 
productions,  people,  customs,  dress,  education,  religion.  Study 
current  history,  and  connect  events  and  places.  Look  up  all  geo¬ 
graphical  references  in  other  lessons. 

Study  all  the  phenomena  of  geography  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  pupil’s  own  experience  and  immediate  surroundings.  Appeal 
constantly  to  the  child’s  imaging  power,  and  see  that  he  forms 
clear  mental  pictures  of  the  places  and  the  processes  described. 
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Require  the  pupil  to  express  his  ideas  in  drawing  and  in  all  forms 
of  hand  work. 

Unless  pupils  have  been  well  trained  in  observational  work,  the 
lessons  in  the  book  will  be  too  hard  for  them.  In  such  schools,  the 
teacher  should  discontinue  the  use  of  the  book  until  she  has 
strengthened  the  pupils  along  the  lines  of  observational  work  on 
their  home  geography  as  outlined  in  the  preceding  years  of  this 
course. 

Uo  not  attempt  abstruse  explanations  of  mathematical  geography. 
Present  such  lessons  as  simply  and  concretely  as  possible  by  use 
of  globes,  pictures,  and  drawing. 

Relate  the  work  in  geography  with  the  pupil’s  reading,  and  in¬ 
terest  pupils  as  much  as  possible  in  the  children  of  other  lands, 
their  homes,  dress,  food,  sports,  schools,  and  work. 

Unit  42.  (Second  Month.) 

Study  winds,  ocean  currents,  tides.  Begin  the  intensive  study  of 
North  America,  its  plains  and  valleys,  plateaus,  mountains,  climate, 
productions,  natural  and  political  divisions.  Make  good  use  of 
pictures  and  natural  objects,  journeys,  real  and  imaginary,  relics, 
stories  and  descriptions  in  other  books,  maps  and  map-sketching. 

Adapt  the  following  outline  to  your  class,  omitting  topics  which 
may  seem  to  you  to  be  too  difficult  for  your  pupils. 

Topics  for  the  Study  of  a  Continent. 

I.  Position : 

1.  In  hemispheres. 

2.  In  zones. 

3.  In  latitude  and  longitude. 

4.  In  relation  to  other  continents. 

II.  Size: 

1.  Absolute. 

2.  Relative. 

III.  Outline : 

1.  General  shape. 

2.  Projections. 

a.  Peninsulas. 

b.  Capes. 

c.  Isthmuses. 
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3.  Indentations. 

a.  Seas. 

b.  Gulfs. 

c.  Bays. 

4.  Bordering  oceans. 

5.  Adjacent  islands. 

IV.  Surfaces : 

1.  Highlands. 

a.  Mountain  systems. 

(1)  Location. 

(2)  Direction. 

(3)  Ranges. 

(4)  Heights. 

(5)  Peaks. 

(6)  Volcanoes. 

b.  Plateaus. 

(1)  Extent. 

(2)  Height. 

(3)  Fertile. 

(4)  Arid. 

2.  Lowlands. 

a.  Plains. 

(1)  Location. 

(2)  Desert. 

(3)  Forests. 

(4)  Prairie. 

b.  Valleys — Location,  Description. 

V.  Drainage : 

1.  River  systems. 

a.  Main  streams. 

b.  Source. 

c.  Direction. 

d.  Length. 

e.  Branches. 

f.  Navigation. 

2.  Lakes. 

a.  Location. 

b.  Extent. 

c.  Salt. 

d.  Fresh. 

e.  Value. 
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VI.  Climate : 

1.  Climate. 

a.  Latitude. 

b.  Elevation. 

c.  Mountains. 

d.  Winds. 

e.  Currents. 

2.  Peculiarities. 

3.  Heal  tb  fulness. 

VII.  Life : 

1.  Vegetable. 

2.  Animal. 

3.  Human. 

a.  Races. 

b.  Population. 

c.  Occupations. 

d.  Education. 

e.  Religion. 

f.  Government. 

VIII.  Resources : 

1.  Pur-bearing  animals. 

2.  Fertile  soil. 

3.  Minerals. 

4.  Forests. 

5.  Fisheries. 

IX.  Political  Divisions: 

1.  Name  in  order  of  size  or  importance. 

2.  Name  divisions. 

3.  Compare  with  the  countries  in  other  continents. 

4.  Capital  and  largest  city  in  each  division. 

5.  Name  largest  cities  of  the  continent  beginning  with 

the  largest. 

X.  Productions, — Occupations  of  People : 

1.  Mining. 

a.  Iron. 

b.  Coal. 

c.  Gold.  j 

cl.  Silver. 

e.  Copper,  lead,  tin,  zinc. 

f.  Other  minerals. 
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2.  Agriculture. 


a. 

Wheat. 

b. 

Oats. 

c. 

Corn. 

d. 

Rice. 

e. 

Cotton. 

f. 

Cattle  and  hogs. 

g- 

Vegetables  and  fruits. 

h. 

Other  products. 

3.  Manufactures. 

a. 

Advantages. 

b. 

Leading  kinds. 

c. 

Industrial  centers. 

Commerce 

• 

• 

1.  Routes. 

a. 

Land. 

b. 

Water. 

2.  Exports. 

3.  Imports. 

4.  Commercial  cities  and  trade  centers. 

XII.  Comparisons  with  other  countries. 

1.  Physical  features. 

2.  Life. 

3.  People  and  customs. 

Teach  pupils  how  to  use  the  text-book.  Remember  that  the 
book  is  not  to  be  memorized.  When  new  topics  are  introduced, 
always  try  to  relate  the  topic  to  some  knowledge  that  pupils  al¬ 
ready  possess,  and  let  the  first  class  exercise  consist  of  a  “  study- 
recitation”  in  which  pupils  and  teacher  study  the  lesson  together. 
Have  pupils  open  their  books,  ask  questions,  point  out  places  on 
the  map,  explain  statements  in  the  book,  select  important  facts 
and  connect  the  lesson  in  the  book  with  what  they  can  observe 
in  the  lands,  waters,  climate  and  productions  of  their  own  en¬ 
vironment. 

In  teaching  geography  the  teacher  should  base  her  questions 
on  the  fundamental  thought  relations,  as  explained  in  Unit  41  of 
the  outline  for  teaching  reading.  The  thought  relations  of  place, 
similarity,  difference,  design,  and  cause  and  effect  are  very  prom¬ 
inent  in  geography. 
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Unit  43.  (Third  Month.) 

Study  the  physical  features  of  the  United  States — Mississippi 
valley,  Atlantic  slope,  Gulf  slope,  Rocky  mountains  and  Pacific 
slope. 

Pupils  should  make  these  studies  from  a  relief  map  of  the 
United  States,  and  should  mold  or  make  a  relief  map  of  their 
own.  They  should  also  draw  an  outline  map  of  the  U.  S.,  and 
learn  such  general  facts  as  the  names  of  the  states  that  border 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Mississippi  River,  the 
Pacific  Ocean;  the  parts  of  the  county  devoted  mainly  to  agri¬ 
culture,  mining,  manufacturing;  the  great  commercial  routes; 
the  most  famous  natural  scenery.  Study  Iowa  more  in  detail. 

If  the  text-book  in  use  in  the  school  gives  the  geography  of 
the  U.  S.  in  detail  before  going  on  to  study  the  other  continents, 
the  teacher  can  now  teach  the  appropriate  units  of  work  outlined 
in  the  seventh  year,  and  study  the  outlines  for  the  continents 
after  completing  the  lessons  on  the  United  States. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  this  year  the  teacher  should 
plan  some  systematic  reading  in  biography  and  oral  history.  It 
is  the  personal  element  in  history  that  attracts  and  interests  the 
pupil.  The  following  books  contain  excellent  material  for  such  a 
course  of  reading:  American  History  Stories  by  Mara  L.  Pratt; 
Baldwin’s  Four  Great  Americans;  Pioneer  History  Stories  by  Mc- 
Murry;  Autobiography  of  Franklin;  Grandfather’s  Chair;  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin. 

Unit  44.  (Fourth  Month.) 

Study  the  continent  of  South  America,  following  the  outline 
given  in  Unit  42.  Omit  such  topics  of  the  outline  as  seem  to  be 
too  difficult.  Pupils  should  know  the  general  features  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  its  political  divisions,  great  mountains,  lakes,  gulfs,  bays, 
rivers,  principal  cities  and  leading  products.  They  should  read 
some  good  book  dealing  with  South  America  and  its  people.  Much 
of  the  teaching  should  be  oral. 

Unit  45.  (Fifth  Month.) 

Study  the  continent  of  Europe  according  to  the  outline  for 
North  America. 

For  this  month  study  carefully  the  natural  features  of  Europe, 
its  wonderful  coast  line,  abounding  in  gulfs,  bays,  and  inland  seas, 
which  make  it  the  center  of  the  commercial  activities  of  the  world. 
Use  the  relief  map  in  studying  with  the  pupils  the  location  of 
its  mountains,  rivers,  islands,  and  famous  peninsulas. 
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Interest  the  pupils  of  different  nationalities  in  the  home  coun¬ 
tries  of  their  parents.  The  average  school  is  made  up  of  children 
whose  parents,  or  ancestors,  lived  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Germany,  Russia,  Greece,  Italy. 
With  a  little  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  many  an  interest¬ 
ing  fact  or  story  can  he  drawn  from  these  pupils  and  great  in¬ 
terest  aroused  in  the  wonderful  lands  beyond  the  seas.  Encourage 
children  to  read  books  describing  the  countries  of  Europe. 

Unit  46.  (Sixth  Month.) 

Continue  the  study  of  Europe  by  the  outline  suggested. 

Emphasize  for  this  month  the  political  divisions  and  great  trade 
centers  of  Europe,  its  centers  of  art  and  learning,  and  its  great 
historic  cities.  Direct  the  reading  of  the  pupils  in  the  lines  of 
Greek  heroes,  legends,  and  tales ;  stories  of  ancient  Rome ;  Bi¬ 
ographies  of  King  Alfred,  Charlemagne,  Frederick  the  Great, 
Napoleon,  Joan  of  Arc,  Richard  the  Lionhearted,  Robert  Bruce, 
Raphael,  Angelo,  and  Columbus.  Try  to  impress  upon  the  class 
the  fact  that  we  owe  very  much  to  the  people  of  Europe. 

Unit  47.  (Seventh  Month.) 

Study  Asia  according  to  the  outline  for  the  study  of  a  continent. 

Japan,  China,  and  Turkey  are  so  prominent  in  the  world’s 
thought  of  today  that  the  study  of  Asia  has  acquired  a  new  sig¬ 
nificance  and  importance.  Follow  the  general  plan  sketched  for 
the  study  of  Europe. 

Unit  48.  (Eighth  Month.) 

Study  Africa  and  Australia  by  the  outline  suggested.  Review 
-  all  the  continents  by  comparison  of  their  size,  shape,  coast,  cli¬ 
mate,  plants,  animals,  races  of  men,  etc.  Great  care  should  be 
exercised  all  through  the  year  to  connect  historical  events  and 
the  names  and  deeds  of  great  men  with  the  places  studied.  See 
outlines  for  Oral  History  of  this  year. 

Every  form  of  expressive  work  suggested  in  the  work  of  other 
grades  should  still  be  used — drawing,  chalk  modeling,  measuring, 
painting,  making,  keeping  record  of  weather,  noting  and  record¬ 
ing  the  sun’s  position  at  noon,  map-sketching.  Pupils  in  this  sixth 
year’s  work  still  need  the  help  of  all  these  things  to  enable  them 
to  create  accurate  and  vivid  pictures  of  these  distant  lands  and 
their  people. 
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PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

Units  1  to  24  are  outlined  under  Agriculture  and  Nature  Study. 
Units  25  to  40  are  given  under  the  outlines  for  General  Lessons. 

Unit  41.  (First  Month.) 

In  beginning  this  subject  from  the  text-book,  do  not  limit  your 
work  to  the  book  in  use.  Remember  that  you  are  teaching  the 
science  that  deals  with  life,  and  do  not  make  it  a  matter  of  learn¬ 
ing  the  dry  hard  names  of  bones  and  muscles. 

Compare  plants  and  animals  as  to  organs,  structure,  uses  of 
parts,  life ;  also  compare  the  different  animals  and  man.  Lay  a 
good  foundation  for  the  study  of  botany  and  zoology. 

Omit  the  chapter  on  the  bones,  and  teach  for  the  first  month 
digestion  and  absorption.  Trace  the  food  from  the  mouth,  or 
better  still  from  the  plant,  to  the  blood  and  tissues.  Pupils  should 
make  drawings  of  the  organs,  first  from  chart  or  cuts  in  the  book, 
then  from  memory. 

Care  of  digestive  organs.  Keep  constantly  in  mind  that  the 
main  purpose  of  teaching  physiology  is  that  the  pupils  may  care 
intelligently  for  their  bodies. 

Teach  pupils  what  kinds  of  food  are  best  for  breakfast,  dinner, 
supper.  Emphasize  good  habits  of  eating  and  drinking,  care  of 
teeth,  good  table  manners,  and  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking. 

Unit  42.  (Second  Month.) 

Study  the  circulation,  structure  of  heart,  uses  of  valves,  arteries 
and  veins.  Effect  of  tobacco  and  alcohol  on  the  heart  and  the 
circulation.  Health  of  the  organs  of  circulation.  Study  circula¬ 
tion  in  plants  and  animals. 

Show  how  the  blood  carries  food  to  the  tissues  and  carries 
waste  products  away  from  the  organs.  Explain  the  heat  of  the 
body,  the  cause  of  fevers,  and  the  means  of  keeping  the  blood 
pure. 

Unit  48.  (Third  Month.) 

Study  respiration.  Organs,  structure  and  functions.  How  the 
blood  is  purified.  Necessity  of  pure  air.  Ventilation  of  rooms. 
Care  of  lungs  and  throat.  How  plants  and  animals  breathe. 

Teach  methods  of  ventilating  sleeping  rooms.  Teach  the  sources 
of  impurities  in  the  air,  the  effects  of  breathing  impure  air,  the 
best  method  of  sweeping  and  dusting. 
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Give  means  of  preventing  colds,  pneumonia,  and  tuberculosis. 
Test  pupils  for  adenoids.  See  that  children  do  not  expose  them- 
selves  to  colds  at  school  by  sitting  in  drafts,  playing  in  the  rain, 
and  sitting  with  wet  feet. 

Unit  44.  (Fourth  Month.) 

The  bones,  their  structure,  nourishment,  growth,  coverings, 
uses  and  health.  Study  the  joints  and  cartilages.  Compare  the 
skeleton  and  movements  of  the  different  classes  of  animals  with 
those  of  man. 

Give  a  brief  outline  of  the  muscles,  their  structure  and  uses. 

1  Show  why  exercise  is  necessary  to  health. 

ii 

Unit  45.  (Fifth  Month.) 

Study  the  skin,  its  structure,  uses,  health.  Compare  with  cover¬ 
ing  of  plants  and  animals. 

Teach  how  to  care  for  the  hands,  the  nails,  the  skin ;  how  skin 
diseases  are  often  contagious,  and  that  the  germs  may  be  carried 
by  the  clothing,  the  common  towel  in  hotels,  the  common  drink¬ 
ing  cup,  the  tools  and  towels  of  the  barber  shop. 

Unit  46.  (Sixth  Month.) 

Special  senses. — Structure  of  organs,  uses,  care.  Show  pupils 
how  to  sit  while  studying,  how  to  hold  the  book  to  make  the  work 
less  trying  on  the  eyes.  Test  pupils  for  defective  eyesight  and 
hearing.  Be  sure  that  pupils  can  see  all  the  board  work  without 
straining  the  eyes. 

Teach  the  right  care  of  the  ear;  the  necessity  of  cleanliness; 
the  effects  of  measles  and  scarlet  fever;  how  colds  and  catarrh 
may  cause  deafness. 

Unit  47.  (Seventh  Month.) 

The  nervous  system. — Organs,  uses,  hygiene.  Show  how  neces¬ 
sary  it  is  to  keep  the  brain  and  nerves  in  a  healthy  condition; 
how,  if  once  injured,  they  can  never  be  the  same ;  how  study  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  how  tobacco  and  alcohol, 
late  hours,  loss  of  sleep,  lack  of  fresh  air,  want  of  breathing,  may 
interfere  with  our  health,  happiness,  and  usefulness. 

Teach  the  manner  in  which  the  state  must  care  for  defectives, 
the  insane,  and  habitual  drunkards;  how  much  it  costs  well  people 
to  pay  for  all  this;  how  much  better  it  is  to  prevent  such  diseases 
by  right  living. 
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Unit  48.  (Eighth  Month.) 

9*?" 

Review  the  work  of  the  year.  Require  pupils  to  describe  organs 
by  drawing.  Teach  by  the  comparative  method  and  keep  in  mind, 
as  the  aims  of  the  instruction  in  this  branch,  the  formation  of 
right  habits,  as  to  cleanliness,  sensible  clothing,  correct  breathing, 
regular  living,  care  of  eyes,  shunning  needless  exposure,  ab¬ 
staining  from  all  things  harmful,  and  the  moderate  use  of  things 
needful. 


HISTORY. 

Units  1  to  40  are  outlined  under  General  Lessons.  See  outlines 
for  Oral  History. 

The  great  aim  of  these  lessons  for  the  first  six  years  of  the 
course  is  to  lay  a  solid  and  rational  foundation  for  the  intelligent 
study  of  American  history.  All  this  work  should  be  closely  cor¬ 
related  with  the  lessons  in  geography  and  reading. 

Unit  41.  (First  Month.) 

I.  Where  Americans  Came  From. 

1.  Newcomers  to  this  country.  Name  the  countries 

from  which  they  came. 

2.  How  emigrants  come.  Trace  routes  and  show  pic¬ 

tures  of  steamships. 

3.  Early  American  emigrants.  Story  of  the  Pilgrims. 

II.  When  America  Was  Unknown. 

1.  How  the  world  looked  when  the  Christian  era  began. 

Study  map. 

2.  What  people  then  thought  about  the  origin  and  shape 

of  the  earth. 

III.  What  Americans  Started  With. 

1.  Some  recent  inventions.  Show  how  differently  people 

had  to  live  before  we  had  railroads,  engines, 
steamships,  reapers,  sewing  machines,  telephones 
and  telegraphs. 

2.  Inventions  known  to  Columbus.  Show  pictures  of 

his  ships,  a  compass,  a  cannon,  a  knight  in  armor, 
an  old  time  printing  press. 

3.  Still  older  inventions.  Describe  some  of  them. 
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Unit  42.  (Second  Month.) 

The  Greeks  and  What  We  Have  Learned  from  Them. 

I.  The  Greeks,  Why  We  Remember  Them. 

1.  Famous  stories  of  the  Greeks. 

2.  Famous  Greek  cities  that  still  exist,  Athens,  Alexan¬ 

dria,  Constantinople,  Marseilles.  LTse  map  and 
pictures,  and  tell  something  of  each. 

3.  Unforgotten  memories  of  Greek  courage.  Marathon, 

Salamis,  and  the  story  of  Leonidas. 

II.  The  Greeks  as  Builders  and  Artists. 

1 .  Athens  and  its  temples.  Show  pictures  of  the  Acrop¬ 

olis  and  the  Parthenon. 

2.  Famous  Greek  statues.  Every  school  should  have 

some  of  these,  as  the  Hermes,  Diana,  and  the 
Venus  of  Milo.  A  copy  of  the  Aurora  should  be 
obtained. 

III.  Greek  Boys  and  Greek  Men. 

1.  Training  of  the  Athenian  boy. 

2.  Training  of  the  Spartan  boy. 

3.  The  Olympic  games. 

4.  The  story  of  Socrates. 

IV.  Men  Who  Carried  Greek  Ways  of  Living  to  Other  Lands. 

1.  Sailors,  traders,  and  colonists. 

2.  The  story  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Unit  43.  (Third  Month.) 

The  Romans,  What  They  Learned  from  the  Greeks,  and  What 

They  Have  Taught  Us. 

I.  How  the  Romans  Began. 

1.  Stories  already  learned  about  the  Romans.  Romulus 

and  Remus,  Horatius. 

2.  Early  Rome  and  her  neighbors.  (No  attempt  should 

be  made  to  go  into  details.) 

II.  How  Rome  Conquered  the  Lands  about  the  Mediterranean. 

1.  The  story  of  Cincinnatus. 

2.  The  story  of  Hannibal. 

III.  The  Romans  in  the  West. 

1.  Julius  Caesar  and  the  Gauls. 

2.  Caesar  and  the  Germans. 

3.  Caesar  and  the  Britons. 
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IV.  Rome  the  Capital  of  an  Empire. 

1.  Caesar’s  successors  called  Emperors. 

2.  How  Rome  looked. 

3.  Roman  books. 

> 

Y.  Rome  and  Christianity. 

1.  The  early  Christians  in  the  Empire. 

2.  The  Empire  conquered  by  Christianity. 

Unit  44.  (Fourth  Month.) 

The  Heirs  of  the  Romans. 

/  .! 

I.  The  Germans. 

1.  The  Angles  and  Saxons  and  how  they  went  to  Eng¬ 

land. 

2.  The  Franks  and  Charlemagne. 

II.  Alfred  and  the  English. 

1.  The  English  of  Alfred’s  day. 

2.  The  Vikings  and  their  ships. 

3.  Alfred  and  the  Danes. 

4.  Alfred,  and  what  he  did  for  England. 

III.  How  the  English  Were  Conquered  by  the  Normans. 

1.  Harold,  and  William  the  Conqueror. 

2.  King  Richard. 

3.  King  John  and  the  Great  Charter. 

rV\  How  People  Lived  in  England  and  in  Europe  During  the 
Middle  Ages. 

1.  The  towns. 

2.  The  village  life. 

3.  The  nobles. 

Unit  45.  (Fifth  Month.) 

Geographical  Routes  Between  East  and  West.  Crusades, 

Commerce. 

I.  The  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

1.  The  great  cathedrals.  Show  pictures. 

2.  Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem. 

II.  The  Crusades. 

1.  The  first  Crusade. 

2.  The  Children’s  Crusade. 

3.  Richard  the  Lion-hearted. 
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III.  Results  of  the  Crusades. 

1.  Venice. 

2.  Other  trading  cities. 

3.  What  Europeans  learned  in  the  East. 

Unit  46.  (Sixth  Month.) 

The  Discovery  of  the  Western  World. 

I.  Beginnings  of  Discovery. 

1.  Voyages  of  the  Northmen. 

2.  Marco  Polo. 

3.  Portuguese  voyages. 

II.  Columbus. 

1.  His  early  life. 

2.  The  first  voyage. 

3.  Later  voyages. 

Unit  47.  (Seventh  Month.) 

I.  The  Successors  of  Columbus. 

1.  How  America  got  its  name. 

2.  John  Cabot  and  his  discoveries. 

3.  Vasco  Da  Gama. 

4.  How  Balboa  found  the  South  Sea. 

5.  The  Story  of  Magellan’s  voyage. 

6.  Cartier. 

II.  Beginnings  of  Settlement  and  Conquest. 

1.  The  Spaniards  in  Cuba  and  other  islands. 

2.  Cortez  in  Mexico. 

3.  The  story  of  De  Soto. 

Unit  48.  (Eighth  Month.) 

European  Rivalries  That  Influenced  Conquest  and  Colonization. 

I.  England  in  the  Days  of  Elizabeth. 

1.  Spanish  ships  and  what  they  brought  to  Europe. 

2.  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  his  adventures. 

II.  France  as  a  Rival  of  Spain. 

1.  The  story  of  Bayard. 

2.  The  French  and  the  Spaniards  in  America. 

III.  The  Dutch  Rebel  Against  Spain. 

1.  William  the  Silent. 

2.  The  result  of  the  rebellion. 
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IV.  England  and  Spain  in  Conflict. 

1.  The  story  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

2.  Story  of  the  Great  Armada. 

V.  English  Voyages. 

1.  Gilbert. 

2.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  attempts  to  found  a  colony  in 

America. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Unit  41.  (September.) 

Pupils  should  bring  reports  from  their  parents  indicating  the 
home  work  for  which  they  expect  to  receive  credit.  Teacher 
should  keep  a  record  of  this  work. 

Corn. — Study  corn  until  each  pupil  knows  the  principal  points 
to  consider  (1)  in  selecting  a  good  ear  of  corn,  (2)  how  to  care 
for  seed  corn.  Let  each  pupil  go  into  the  field  before  frost  has 
done  any  damage  and  select  a  bushel  or  more  of  seed  corn,  make 
a  drying  rack,  and  place  the  corn  where  it  will  become  well  dried. 
Have  some  exercises  in  corn  judging.  A  corn  judging  contest 
will  add  interest  to  this  work. 

Unit  42.  (October.) 

Study  of  a  typical  plant. — Study  the  parts  of  a  plant  and  the 
chief  uses  of  each  part;  (1)  roots,  to  anchor  the  plant  and  furnish 
water  and  mineral  plant  food;  (2)  stem,  to  hold  up  the  branches 
and  leaves  to  the  sunlight,  and  to  transport  the  sap  from  roots  to 
leaves;  (3)  leaves,  to  manufacture  the  raw  material  into  plant 
food;  (4)  the  flowers,  to  produce  fruit  and  seed.  Note  that  roots, 
stem,  and  leaves  are  sometimes  used  for  storage ;  also  that  plants 
are  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial.  Follow  this  with  a  study  of 
some  of  the  common  weeds.  Learn  the  nature  of  each  and  the 
methods  of  keeping  it  in  check.  Learn  to  recognize  these  weeds 
at  sight,  and  also  to  know  their  seeds. 

Unit  43.  (November.) 

Rotation  of  crops. — Classify  crops  as  grain  crops,  grass  crops, 
and  cultivated  crops,  and  have  pupils  name  the  common  kinds  of 
each.  Study  the  question  of  what  constitutes  a  good  rotation  and 
why.  After  some  work  together,  let  each  pupil  draw  a  plan  of 
a  farm  and  work  out  a  good  crop  rotation  for  it. 
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Soil  Study. 

1.  Kinds  of  soil. 

2.  Characteristics  of  each  kind  learned  by  observation  and 

experiment. 

3.  Origin  of  each. 

4.  Uses. 

5.  Relation  of  water  and  soil. 

6.  Tilling  the  soil  and  purposes  of  tilling. 

7.  Fertility  of  the  soil  and  need  of  maintaining  it. 

8.  How  to  maintain  the  soil  fertility. 

9.  The  use  and  value  of  manures  compared  with  commercial 
fertilizers. 

Unit  45.  (January.) 

Stock  on  the  farm. 

1.  Driving  horses. 

2.  Draft  horses. 

3.  Dairy  cows. 

4.  Beef  cattle. 

5.  The  hog. 

6.  The  sheep. 

7.  Poultry. 

Study  the  leading  breeds  of  each  and  the  principal  breed  char- 
acteristics. 

Review  and  extend  work  of  the  Fifth  Year.  Feeds  and  feeding 
of  farm  animals.  Determine  the  rations  for  feeding. 

Unit  46.  (February.) 

Dairying. 

1.  Feeding  for  milk  production. 

2.  Keeping  a  milk  sheet. 

3.  The  use  of  the  Babcock  test. 

4.  Value  of  the  individual  cow  record. 

5.  Improvement  of  the  dairy  herd  by  selection. 

Preliminary  Garden  Work. 

1.  Planning  the  school  garden  and  home  garden. 

2.  Testing  seeds  to  he  used. 

3.  Starting  such  plants  as  tomatoes  and  cabbages  in  boxes 

at  home. 
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Unit  47.  (March.) 

Plant  Propagation  Studied  and  Illustrated.. 

1.  By  seeds. 

2.  By  cuttings,  as  the  willow  and  poplar. 

3.  By  grafts,  as  the  apple. 

4.  By  layering,  as  the  gooseberry. 

5.  By  tips,  as  the  black  raspberry. 

6.  By  suckers,  as  the  red  raspberry. 

Commence  planting  the  garden. 

Interest  as  many  pupils  as  possible  to  enter  one  of  the  state 
Boys  and  Girls  Clubs,  and  study  these  undertakings  in  class.* 

Unit  48.  (April  and  May.) 

School  gardening. 

Home  gardening. 

Work  of  the  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs. 

It  is  best  to  have  the  rural  school  garden  small  and  to  use  it 
principally  for  instruction  in  preparing  the  seed  bed,  planting,  and 
cultivating.  The  greater  part  of  the  pupil’s  garden  work  can 
be  done  at  home  and  can  be  used  to  supply  the  home  table  through¬ 
out  the  season,  the  pupil  to  receive  credit  for  such  work  according 
to  the  plan  outlined  for  home  work. 


HAND  WORK  AND  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS. 

Units  1  to  40  have  been  outlined  under  “Hand  Work  and 
Manual  Arts.  ’  ’  While  most  of  the  work  is  suitable  for  boys,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  boys  and  girls  should  do  the  same  kind 
of  work  in  the  vocational  subjects.  Most  of  the  work  in  the 
lower  grades  is  suitable  for  both  boys  and  girls.  In  the  advanced 
grades,  the  work  should  be  differentiated  more  and  more,  boys 
and  girls  doing  the  work  suited  to  each.  The  hand  work  outlined 

for  preceding  years  should  be  continued  and  extended  in  this 
year. 

Such  problems  in  hand  work  should  be  chosen  as  will  correlate 
most  closely  with  the  other  lessons  or  with  the  season. 

Unit  41.  (First  Month.) 

One  of  the  forms  of  hand  work  most  easily  developed  in  the 
country  school  room  is  sewing.  The  elementary  stitches  may  be 
taught  on  coarse  muslin  with  coarse  needle  and  thread.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  overemphasize  the  importance  of  good  basting,  but  as 
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soon  as  one  basting  stitch  has  been  mastered,  the  running  stitch 
for  sewing  should  be  taught.  The  children  are  then  prepared  to 
make  simple  articles  for  actual  use,  and  should  employ  their  skill 
!  in  this  way  for  a  time  before  proceding  to  more  difficult  stitches. 

|  Pupils  who  are  learning  to  sew  will  be  interested  in  weaving  be¬ 
cause  cloth  is  a  woven  fabric.  As  the  Christmas  holidays  approach 
all  will  be  eager  to  make  articles  to  be  used  as  gifts  or  as  decora¬ 
tions  for  the  Christmas  festivities.  Throughout  the  year  there 
are  birthdays  and  other  anniversaries  to  celebrate;  all  these  give 
an  impetus  to  school  handicraft. 

Preparatory  work. — Teach  the  use  of  the  materials  used  in  sew 
ins,  as  needle  and  thread,  thimble,  and  scissors;  how  to  thread 
the  needle,  and  tie  the  knot;  how  to  hold  the  cloth,  and  how  to 
avoid  soiling  the  work.  Insist  that  each  pupil  shall  maintain  health¬ 
ful  positions  while  sewing.  The  care  of  sewing  tools  should  be 
taught,  and  each  pupil  should  have  a  neat  basket  or  box  for  keep¬ 
ing  them.  Such  boxes  and  baskets  should  be  made  by  the  pupils 
as°a  part  of  the  hand  work  for  boys  or  girls. 

Basting. — Adapt  the  needle  and  thread  to  the  cloth  or'  material 
used.  In  even  basting,  the  stitch  and  the  space  between  are  of 
the  same  length;  in  uneven  basting,  the  stitches  are  long  and  the 
spaces  between  the  stitches  are  short.  Practice  on  these  two  kinds 
of  stitches  until  pupils  are  skillful  in  the  work.  Teach  uses  of  each 
form  of  basting.  Practice  back  stitching. 

Unit  42.  (Second  Month.) 

Folding,  and  basting  hems.— Teach  the  use  of  the  tape  measure. 
See  that  pupils  understand  all  the  divisions  of  the  tape  measure 
and  can  apply  their  knowledge  accurately  and  quickly.  Have 
drills  and  contests  in  rapid  work.  Require  accurate  measure¬ 
ments. 

In  teaching  folding  the  hem,  use  paper  at  first,  then  muslim 
Teach  how  to  hold  the  goods  and  how  to  keep  correct  position  of 

the  body. 

Encourage  pupils  to  put  their  knowledge  to  some  practical  use 
as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  it.  There  are  many  school-houses 
that  need  simple  curtains  at  some  of  the  windows.  Discuss  ma¬ 
terials  suitable  for  curtains.  Obtain  the  cloth,  and  let  the  girls 
fold  and  haste  the  hems.  Suggest  other  applications,  inspect  the 
work  carefully,  and  record  progress. 
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Correlation.— From  the  remotest  time,  skill  with  the  needle  has 
been  one  of  the  most  useful  and  beautiful  of  arts.  Among  the 
women  of  all  civilized  countries,  sewing  and  embroidery  are  the 
badge  of  culture  and  refinement  and  service.  Let  the  girls  read 
some  of  the  descriptions  of  famous  women  at  work  with  the  needle, 
as  Penelope,  the  wife  of  Ulysses.  Show  pictures.  Show  them  speci¬ 
mens  of  lace  and  embroidery.  Teach  them  that  all  such  beautiful 
work  depends  upon  a  few  fundamental  stitches  and  processes, 
such  as  they  are  learning.  Study  the  fabrics  used  in  sewing,  as 
cotton  thread,  cotton  cloth,  woolen  goods,  and  linen.  Connect  in 
this  way  all  the  work  with  the  lessons  in  geography,  agriculture, 
language,  arithmetic  and  history. 

Unit  43  (Third  Month.) 

Running  Stitch. — Teach  the  running  stitch.  Caution,  pupils  not 
to  draw  the  thread  too  tight,  to  keep  the  seam  exactly  the  same 
width,  to  make  the  seam  straight,  to  make  the  stitches  of  equal 
lengh,  and  not  to  break  the  thread  or  bite  it  off  when  the  seam  is 
finished,  but  to  use  the  scissors.  Teach  the  uses  of  this  stitch, 
and  see  that  pupils  apply  it  in  making  aprons  and  in  darning  worn 
places  on  garments. 

French  hem  —Teach  pupils  how  to  fold  the  cloth,  how  to  select 
thread  and  needle  suited  to  the  work,  how  to  hold  the  cloth,  how 
to  sew  the  hem.  Emphasize  the  importance  of  accurate  measure¬ 
ments  in  making  the  folds,  and  teach  them  that  in  good  work 
fhe  stitches  can  hardly  be  seen.  Apply  this  hem  in  making  dish 
cloths,  -and  towels  and  in  hemming  hand  towels  and  table  linen. 

Unit  44.  (Fourth  Month.) 

Overcasting. — Select  needle  and  thread  to  the  material  used. 
Show  that  the  work  is  done  from  left  to  right,  and  that  the  stitches 
must  be  kept  parallel.  Draw  the  stitches  firm,  and  show  that  a 
good  seam  will  not  have  ragged  edges. 

Overhand  seam. — Give  careful  directions  for  holding  the  cloth 
and  using  the  needle,  and  how  to  draw  the  thread  so  as  to  keep 
the  stitches  even. 

In 

Felled  seam.  Practice  with  paper  until  the  measuring,  folding 
and  pressing  can  be  accurately  and  neatly  done.  Then  use  cloth, 

and  see  that  pupils  follow  directions  carefully.  Teach  the  French 
seam. 
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Apply  the  work  in  making  seam  on  samples  of  cloth  and  then 
in  "making  simple  articles  for  use  in  the  home,  such  as  pillow  eases 
or  hemming  handkerchiefs.  Continue  discussion  of.  the  spinning, 
weaving  and  dyeing  of  cloth  used  in  these  lessons. 

Unit  45.  (Fifth  Month.) 

Making  buttonholes.— Call  attention  to  the  universal  use  of  but¬ 
tons  as  a  means  of  fastening  clothing  together.  Discuss  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  buttons,  materials  used,  processes  employed,  the  number  of 
people  working  at  the  trade.  Teach  the  connection  of  the  clam- 
fisher.  the  miner,  the  rubber  gatherer  to  this  very  interesting  in¬ 
dustry.  Show  how  the  artist  contributes  beautiful  designs  or  e 
work.  Have  children  bring  specimens  of  buttons  to  illustrate  t  e 
great  variety  of  useful,  and  ornamental  buttons.  Teach  PuPjs 
that  buttonholes  should  be  as  beautiful  and  as  well  made  as  t 

buttons  are  for  which  they  are  fitted.  ,t-  „  tu„ 

Give  careful  directions  on  placing  the  cloth  for  cuttm?  t 

buttonholes,  measuring  the  places,  holding  the  cloth  an 
while  cutting,  selecting  needle  and  thread,  preparing  e  > 

holding  the  needle  while  sewing  the  bars  and  fastening  the  thready 
Practice  cutting  and  making  buttonholes  on  different  samples  of 
cloth  until  considerable  skill  is  acquired,  then  apply  the  know 

edge  in  making  some  garment.  . 

Sewing  on  buttons. — A  judicious  teacher  can  interest  boys  in 

these  sewing -lessons  at  this  point.  There  is  no  reason  why  boys 
should  not  enter  into  the  discussion  on  the  materials  used  in 
making  thread,  cloth,  and  buttons,  and  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  learn  something  of  the  practical  uses  of  the  needle.  .  ie  s.  oe- 
maker.  the  tailor,  the  harness  maker  are  men  skilled  in  varl°^s 
kinds  of  needle  work.  Sewing  is  not  simply  a  girl’s  trade.  The 
better  a  man  understands  woman’s  work  in  the  home,  the  more 
helpful  and  sympathetic  he  will  be  in  the  home.  The  boy  t  at 
has  learned  to  sew  up  the  rips  in  his  ball  cover,  mend  his  fishing 
net,  patch  up  a  broken  strap  in  a  harness,  or  sew  on  a  button 
without  pricking  his  thumb  has  acquired  valuable  lessons  m  ef- 
ficiency  and  independence. 

Unit  46.  (Sixth  Month.) 

Darning. — This  exercise  may  he  used  as  an  excellent  means  to 
teach  how  different  kinds  of  cloth  are  made.  To  darn  neatly,  a 
pupil  must  study  the  method  of  weaving  used  in  making  the  cloth. 

The  darning  threads  must  run  along  the  length  of  the  cloth  to  re- 
14 
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pair  the  warp,  and  run  across  the  cloth  to  take  the  place  of  the 
outworn  woof.  Make  the  work  as  near  like  weaving  as  possible. 
With  a  little  pains,  pupils  easily  acquire  great  skill  in  this  work. 
Girls  should  be  taught  that  it  is  both  ill-bred  and  lazy  to  wear 
stockings  and  garments  that  need  darning.  A  girl  over  ten  years 
old  should  be  ashamed  to  let  her  mother  do  all  this  work  in  the 
home. 

Unit  47.  (Seventh  Month.) 

Patching. — Make  this  work  a  means  of  teaching  skill  in  select¬ 
ing  cloth  and  matching  goods  as  to  color,  quality,  and  material. 
Practice  a  great  deal  on  the  overhand  patch.  Use  plain  materials 
at  first,  then  striped,  checked,  and  flowered  material  and  see  that 
the  parts  match  exactly.  See  that  the  corners  of  the  patch  fit  the 
corners  of  the  hole,  that  the  stitches  do  not  show,  that  the  edges 
of  the  cloth  are  smooth,  and  that  there  are  no  gathered  places. 

Unit  48.  (Eighth  Month.) 

Review  all  the  kinds  of  stitches  learned  during  the  year.  Prac¬ 
tice  on  the  different  kinds  of  hems  and  seams.  Emphasize  the  care 
of  clothing,  how  to  wash  cottons,  woolens,  colored  garments,  the 
use  of  rinsing  and  bluing,  the  methods  of  starching,  drying  and 
ironing.  Teach  the  simple  methods  of  removing  stains.  Show 
how  wasteful  and  lacking  in  energy  and  common  sense  it  is  to 
wear  a  torn  garment,  a  dress  that  is  ripped,  stockings  that  need 
darning,  and  garments  with  buttons  off  or  lacking  hooks  and  eyes. 

Prepare  garments  and  specimens  of  all  the  kinds  of  sewing 
learned  during  the  year  for  the  school  exhibit,  the  county  fair, 
the  farmers’  institute,  or  the  contests  for  the  Iowa  Boys  and  Girls 
Clubs,  directed  by  the  Schools  Section  of  the  Extension  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa.  Teachers  should 
send  for  copies  of  the  courses  issued  by  this  Department. 

Helps  in  Teaching  Sewing. 

1.  Circulars  14  and  15  for  Iowa  Boys  and  Girls  Club,  Schools 
Section,  Extension  Department,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

2.  Sewing  Tablets.  Margaret  J.  Blair ;  Webb  Publishing  Co., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

3.  Home  and  School  Sewing,  Teachers’  Edition,  by  Francis 
Patton;  Newson  &  Co.,  New  York. 

4.  School  Needlework,  Olive  C.  Hapgood ;  Ginn  &  Co..  Chicago. 
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5.  Hand  Sewing  Lessons,  Krolik;  Educational  Pub.  Co., 
Chicago. 

6.  How  the  World  is  Clothed,  Carpenter. 


General  Lessons. 


See  outlines  in  Music  and  Drawing. 


Exterior  View  Modern  One  Room  Country  School,  Clay  County,  Iowa. 


Interior  View— All  Modern  Equipment 


ADVANCED  GRADES. 


SEVENTH  YEAR. — (A  Division.) 

I.  Books  and  Materials. 

Fifth  reader,  spelling-book,  complete  arithmetic,  grammar,  ge¬ 
ography,  history,  physiology,  dictionary,  pen  and  ink,  paper,  tab¬ 
lets  and  drawing  materials,  and  sewing  equipment. 


II.  Studies. 


Reading. — Fifth  readers. 

Grammar. — Text-book  in  use. 
Orthography.— Speller. 

Writing. — Business  forms. 

Arithmetic. — Text-book. 

Geography.— The  United  States. 

III.  Outline  of  Work 


Physiology  and  Hygiene.— Book  in  use. 
History. — Text-book  and  reference  work. 
Agriculture.— Farm  and  its  life. 

Hand  Work  and  Household  Arts. — Domes¬ 
tic  Science. 

General  Lessons.— Music,  Drawing. 

by  Subjects  and  TJnits. 


READING. 

Combine  this  class  with  the  eighth  grade.  Do  not  maintain 
two  fifth  reader  classes. 


Unit  49.  (First  Month.) 

The  teacher  should  refer  to  all  that  has  been  given  in  this 
course  on  teaching  reading.  Read  especially  the  suggestions 
given  under  Unit  41.  The  reading  lessons  of  this  month  should 
be  studied  as  literature.  Study  only  the  best  selections  in  the 
readers  and  supplement  the  work  with  such  classics  as  Evangeline, 
Miles  Standish,  Sella,  Rab  and  His  Friends,  Peasant  and  Prince. 
Interest  pupils  in  authors  by  stories,  photographs,  pictures  of 
their  homes,  choice  selections,  and  by  giving  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  wrote  the  selections  which  the  pupils  are 
studying. 

Correlate  these  reading  lessons  with  the  lessons  in  geography 
and  history.  Form  as  many  associations  as  possible  between  the 
different  lessons  of  each  day.  There  is  a  great  gain  to  the  pupil 
if,  while  he  is  studying  the  New  England  states  in  his  geography 
lessons,  he  may  at  the  same  time  read  Miles  Standish  and  prepare 
a  history  lesson  on  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts. 
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“The  works  of  literary  art  in  the  readers,  re-enforced  as  they 
ought  to  be  by  supplementary  reading  at  home  of  the  whole  works 
from  which  the  selections  for  the  school  readers  are  made,  will 
educate  the  child  in  the  use  of  a  higher  and  better  English  style. 
Technical  grammar  never  can  do  this.  Only  familiarity  with  fine 
English  works  will  insure  one  a  good  and  correct  style.”  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen. 

Unit  50.  (Second  Month.) 

Give  oral  drill  in  expression  by  paragraphs,  then  let  the  entire 

lesson  be  read  by  individual  pupils. 

Occasional  exercises  in  concert  reading  may  be  practiced,  but 
do  not  form  a  habit  of  conducting  classes  in  this  way. 

Use  all  exercises  for  voice  culture  that  are  found  in  the  reader, 

and  give  such  additional  drills  as  are  helpful. 

Question  pupils  to  bring  out  thought  relations.  Assign  lessons 
carefully.  Read  some  entire  scene  or  act  from  the  Merchant  of 
Venice.  Remember  that  in  order  to  think  clearly,  pupils  must 
image  vividly.  The  drama  is  a  great  aid  in  vivid  imaging. 
Require  illustrative  sketching  as  in  preceding  years. 

Unit  51.  (Third  Month.) 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  devote  much  time  in  class  to  the 
mechanical  element  in  reading.  See  that  pupils  can  select  the 
“key  words”  before  they  are  permitted  to  read  orally.  Pupils 
of  this  grade  should  be  able  to  so  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
selection  that  pitch,  force,  quality,  tone  will  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  Not  till  reading  ceases  to  be  a  drill,  not  till  the  pupil  has 
a  mastery  of  words,  does  the  reading  exercise  become  an  important 

factor  in  the  pupil’s  literary  culture. 

Let  every  teacher  read  again  and  again  the  literary  classic 
which  has  been  selected  for  class  work.  For  the  teacher  to  fully 
understand,  appreciate  and  enjoy  such  a  piece  as  Lowell  s  Vision 
of  Sir  Launfal  is  the  first  and  greatest  step  toward  preparation 
for  teaching  it  successfully.  Make  a  judicious  use  of  home  read¬ 
ing  from  the  school  library. 

Unit  52.  (Fourth  Month.) 

Require  careful  preparation  of  every  lesson.  The  teacher  must 
also  prepare  for  the  recitation  if  she  would  forcibly  bring  out 
the  thought  of  the  selection  and  arouse  and  maintain  an  interest 
in  the  subject.  Interest  pupils  in  home  reading,  and  direct  them 
what  to  read. 
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Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  a  selec¬ 
tion  to  study  it  in  its  historical  or  geographical  connection.  This 
is  true  of  such  selections  as  Horatius,  Evangeline,  Webster’s  Reply 
to  Hayne,  and  Lincoln ’s  Gettysburg  Speech.  In  such  lessons  take 
time  to  get  the  full  historical  bearing  of  the  lesson.  Only  in  this 
way  can  the  pupil  image  the  scenes  vividly. 

Unit  53.  (Fifth  Month.) 

Do  not  be  tied  too  closely  to  the  reader.  At  least  one-half  the 
time  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  English  and  American 
classics.  Select  such  material  as  will  correspond  to  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  school,  the  season  of  the  year,  the  dominant  political, 
religious,  economic,  or  social  questions  of  the  day.  The  pupils 
that  leave  school  this  seventh  year  without*  having  acquired  a 
taste  for  good  reading  are  very  likely  never  to  acquire  such  a 

taste,  and  have  failed  to  get  out  of  the  school  the  best  gift  it  can 
bestow. 

Do  not  expect  all  children  to  be  equally  interested  in  all  kinds 
of  literature.  Cultivate  individual  tastes.  Let  pupils  select  fa¬ 
vorite  authors,  poems,  stories,  and  speeches,  and  read  selection  to 
the  class. 

Unit  54.  (Sixth  Month.) 

Require  much  reading  at  sight.  Call  attention  to  the  different 
forms  of  prose  and  poetry,  as  narration,  description,  essay,  ora¬ 
tion,  epic,  drama,  ballad.  Interest  pupils  in  favorite  authors. 
Read  selections  from  their  best  works.  Read  interesting  parts  of 
biography.  Commit  to  memory  and  recite  choice  poems. 

Interest  pupils  in  the  use  and  beauty  of  figures  of  speech.  Show 
that  such  figures  are  beautiful  pictures  in  words.  Encourage 
them  to  memorize  the  choicest  figures. 

Unit  55.  (Seventh  Month.) 

Cultivate  the  power  of  attention  by  letting  one  pupil  read  a  new 
selection,  and  require  the  others  to  give  the  substance  of  what 
they  hear  read,  let  them  try  again  until  they  can  tell  the  story 
in  good  language. 

Require  short  reviews  of  some  chapter  of  a  book  that  pupils 
have  read.  Let  them  describe  some  character  in  the  book,  select 
its  finest  passages,  give  a  summary  of  its  teachings.  Keep  in  mind 
the  outline  given  in  Unit  41. 
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Unit  56.  (Eighth  Month.) 

Urge  constantly  the  value  of  mastering  the  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings  expressed  or  suggested  by  the  author.  Encourage  pupils  to 
see  pictures  in  what  they  read.  A  leading  authority  says  .  it  is 
universally  conceded  that  the  public  schools  fail  to  give  children 
any  power  as  readers.”  Another  authority  asserts  that,  after  the 
child’s  twelfth  year,  his  ability  as  a  reader  steadily  declines.  One 
of  the  main  reasons  for  the  unsatisfactory  results  in  reading  is 
the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  best  literature  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  The  fifth  reader  is  a  book  of  literature,  and  no  one  who 
does  not  read  and  love  literature  can  teach  it  properly. 

Unless  pupils  are  good  readers  at  the  close  of  the  elementary 
course,  it  is  a  tremendous  obstacle  to  success  in  the  high  school 

course. 


grammar. 


Units  1  to  48  are  outlined  under  Language. 

Unit  49.  (First  Month.) 


Th,e  study  of  grammar  should  not  be  banished  from  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school.  It  is  not  grammar  but  the  poor  teaching  of  gram- 
mar  that  makes  it  a  “dry”  subject.  Grammar  is  based  upon  the 
relation  of  words  to  each  other  in  the  sentence.  Use  in  the  sen¬ 
tence  is  the  key  to  all  grammar,  and  thus  the  study  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  is  the  vital  thing  in  grammar.  The  work  in  language  has 
prepared  the  pupils  to  undertake  the  study  of  grammar  from  this 
standpoint  with  enthusiasm  and  success  under  a  competent 
teacher  who  knows  how  to  relate  grammar  to  reading  and 

literature 

Teach  the  parts  of  speech  thoroughly.  Give  special  attention 
now  to  their  properties.  Teach  the  formation  of  possessives, 
singular  and  plural. 

Show  advantage  of  learning  tbe  declension  of  personal  pro¬ 
nouns.  Let  tbe  pupil  understand  that  I  is  always  nominative, 
me  always  objective,  you  always  plural  in  form,  and  when  sub¬ 
ject,  always  requiring  a  plural  verb.  Comparison  of  adjectives 

and  adverbs. 


Note. — The  following  simple  rule  for  forming  possessives  may  b >  be  p- 
ful:  Spell  the  word  correctly,  either  singular  or  plural,  m  the  commo 
or  nominative  form;  add  the  apostrophe;  add  s  if  the  common  form  does 

not  end  in  s. 
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Unit  50.  (Second  Month.) 

Distinguish-  between  relative  and.  interrogative  pronouns. 
Teach  pupils  to  name  the  words  used  in  this  way.  Show  that 
the  antecedent  of  the  relative  pronoun  is  nearly  always  expressed, 
and  require  pupils  to  find  it.  Show  relation  of  pronoun  to  ante¬ 
cedent.  Drill  upon  the  case  of  pronouns  in  the  reader. 

Connect  the  work  in  grammar  with  the  4 4  live  English  ’  ’  as  used 
by  pupils  in  their  oral  and  written  work  and  ordinary  conversa¬ 
tion.  Show  that  use  is  the  basis  of  classifying  words  into  parts 
of  speech. 

Analyze  simple  sentences.  Teach  pupils  that  analysis  means 
simply  pointing  out  the  use  of  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  in  the 
sentences  and  indicating  their  relations  to  each  other.  Show 
that  we  can  draw  a  picture  of  these  relations,  and  that  we  call 
such  a  picture  a  4  4  diagram.  ” 

Unit  51.  (Third  Month.) 

Give  special  attention  to  the  classes  of  the  verb.  Give  much 
drill  work  on  the  principal  forms  of  irregular  verbs.  Develop 
the  meaning  of  “transitive’’  verb  with  great  care.  Teach  the 
modifications  of  the  verb  and  show  that  such  changes  in  the 
form  of  the  verb  are  so  many  devices  that  have  been  invented 
to  express  different  uses  and  relations  of  the  verb.  Continue 
work  in  analysis  of  simple  sentences. 

Drill  pupils  in  the  correct  use  of  language  in  composition  work 
rather  than  on  definitions,  parsing,  and  diagrams. 

Unit  52.  (Fourth  Month.) 

Careful  study  of  phrases,  their  kinds,  uses  and  introductory 
words.  Select  phrases  from  other  lessons.  Treat  them  as  single 
adjectives,  adverbs  and  nouns. 

Continue  drill  in  the  correct  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns 
and  the  irregular  verbs.  The  order  of  study  should  be:  (1) 
develop  the  definition  or  principle  inductively  in  class,  showing 
the  relation  of  the  new  to  what  the  pupil  already  knows;  (2)  re¬ 
quire  pupils  to  state  orally  and  in  writing  the  definitions  and 
principles  so  developed;  (3)  assign  work  for  the  pupil  which  | 
requires  the  application  of  these  definitions  and  principles,  and 
see  to  it  that  pupils  prepare  this  work  without  assistance  in 
school  or  at  home;  (4)  test  the  pupil’s  preparation  and  hold  him 
responsible  for  results,  and  require  pupils  to  apply  the  definitions 
and  principles  in  the  reading  class  or  other  classes  and  in  or- 
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io-inal  compositions;  (5)  continue  this  work  of  application  unti 
pupils  respond  readily  and  correctly.  Not  till  then  are  you  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  on  to  new  subject  matter.  Review  frequently. 

Unit  53.  (Fifth  Month.) 

Clauses.  Difference  between  principal  and  subordinate  clauses. 
Find  clauses  in  reader  and  show  whether  principal  or  subor¬ 
dinate.  Show  that  subordinate  clauses  are  used  as  nouns,  adjec¬ 
tives,  or  adverbs.  Treat  these  clauses  as  single  adjectives,  ad¬ 
verbs  and  nouns.  Give  much  practice  in  expanding  words  into 
corresponding  phrases  and  clauses  and  in  contracting  clauses  and 
phrases  into  equivalent  words.  Give  special  attention  to  con- 
nectives  in  dependent  clauses. 

Unit  54.  (Sixth  Month.) 

I  Sentences;  simple,  complex,  and  compound.  Classify  sentences 
found  in  reader  and  in  original  composition  work.  Contract  com¬ 
pound  sentences  to  complex  and  simple  ones.  Express  the  same 
thought  using  different  forms  of  sentences. 

Unit  55.  (Seventh  Month.) 

Analysis  of  sentences.  Do  not  depend  very  much  on  diagrams, 
for  they  should  never  be  used  except  as  a  short  method  of 
analysis.  Pupils  should  analyze  the  sentence  before  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  diagram  it.  A  diagram  is  not  a  picture  in  the  ordinary 
meaning.  It  is  a  picture  of  relations,  not  a  picture  of  things.  A 
child  may  draw  a  very  crude  picture  of  a  horse,  or  a  cat  and 
yet  be  greatly  benefited  by  his  effort,  because  he  has  a  de  nite 
image  in  his  mind  of  the  real  horse  or  cat.  But  every  crude  at¬ 
tempt  which  the  pupil  makes  to  picture  the  office  and  relation  of 
words  in  a  sentence  is  an  injury  to  him,  revealing  the  fact  that 
he  has  no  clear  mental  image  to  guide  him  and  serving  only  to 
increase  his  confusion  of  ideas  and  encourage  the  habit  of  guess¬ 
ing.  Rather  than  to  encourage  the  miserable  performance^  that 
have  disgraced  our  schools  in  the  name  of  diagrams,  the 

teacher  had  better  discard  them  entirely. 

Give  special  attention  to  the  composition  work,  but  do  not  use 
the  subjects  in  the  book.  Let  the  composition  work  grow  out 
of  the  pupil’s  lessons  in  all  branches. 

Unit  56.  (Eighth  Month.) 

Continue  the  work  in  analysis,  reviewing  subjects  in  which 
pupils  are  weakest.  Teaching  grammar  is  apt  to  degenerate  into 
a  dull,  mechanical,  worthless  grind,  yet  no  other  study  will  arouse 
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more  interest  or  exceed  in  valuable  mental  discipline  the  study 
of  grammar  when  well  taught.  To  learn  how  to  speak  and  write 
the  English  language  correctly  is  the  aim  of  this  study.  Pupils 
must  acquire  this  power,  not  by  parsing  and  mere  memorizing, 
but  by  using  the  language  to  express  their  own  thoughts,  and 
by  a  constant  application  of  the  principles  of  grammar  to  their 
reading  and  other  lessons  and  by  studying  the  masterpieces  of 
our  mother  tongue. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Unit  49.  (First  Month.) 

Continue  the  practice  of  having  the  difficult  words  in  all  ex¬ 
ercises  spelled.  Classify  words  as  simple  and  compound,  primi¬ 
tive  and  derivative.  Teach  use  of  hyphen  in  compound  words, 
leading  pupil  to  depend  upon  the  dictionary  when  he  is  not  cer¬ 
tain  as  to  the  use  of  the  hyphen  or  any  other  characteristic  of 
words. 

More  difficult  work  in  word  analysis  should  be  assigned,  and 
the  derivation  and  history  of  interesting  words  should  be  given. 

Be  clear  and  definite  in  the  assignment  of  lessons.  Study  the 
classes  of  elementary  sounds,  as  vocals,  sub-vocals,  and  aspirates. 

Teach  and  illustrate  common  rules  for  spelling,  each  month. 
Give  lists  of  words  for  diacritical  markings,  as  apricot,  vagary, 
squalor,  Arab,  dishonest,  chasten,  hovel,  forge,  lever,  nomad. 

Spelling  does  not  teach  itself;  it  is  not  absorbed  from  other 
lessons.  Spelling  correctly  is  a  habit,  and,  like  other  habits  is 
formed  only  by  long  and  patient  practice.  Combine  the  seventh 
and  eighth  years  into  one  class. 

-X II 

Unit  50.  (Second  Month.) 

About  twelve  pages  in  the  speller.  Rules  for  the  formation  of 
plurals  and  much  practice  on  application  of  the  rules.  Make  lists 
of  abbreviations  and  let  pupils  write  words  in  full.  Carefully 
wateh  the  spelling  in  all  written  work. 

Continue  the  work  in  homonyms,  and  require  much  work  in 
synonyms.  The  work  in  spelling  should  be  related  to  the  work 
in  agriculture,  reading,  and  grammar.  See  that  pupils  learn  to 
spell  technical  terms  in  all  subjects  correctly,  as  annual,  biennial, 
perennial,  calyx,  petal,  sepal,  pollen,  silo,  loam,  legume,  pistil, 
stamen,  fertility,  ensilage,  bacteria.  Give  such  lists  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  other  subjects  often. 
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Unit  51.  (Third  Month.) 

Hold  pupils  responsible  as  individuals  for  all  the  words  they 
miss  by  requiring  each  one  to  keep  a  list  of  bis  own  misspelled 
words,  checking  them  off  the  list  when  he  has  mastered  them. 

Give  many  drills  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary,  and  continue  the 
work  in  the  study  of  the  derivation  and  analysis  of  words.  The 
principal  prefixes  and  suffixes,  Greek,  Latin  and  English,  should 
be  thoroughly  learned.  Use  dictation  work  freely. 

Unit  52.  (Fourth  Month.) 

Teach  rule  for  doubling  final  consonant,  and  illustrate  with 
examples.  Require  pupils  to  read  words  and  definitions  in  the 
dictionary  until  they  understand  the  signs,  abbreviations,  dia¬ 
critical  marks,  etc. 

Have  drills  in  correct  articulation  and  pronunciation  of  words. 
Show  pupils  how  to  study  a  spelling  lesson  to  the  best  advantage. 

Unit  53.  (Fifth  Month.) 

In  teaching  suffixes  let  pupils  make  list  of  as  many  words  as 
they  can  containing  each  suffix  and  show  how  the  suffix  qualifies 
the  meaning  of  the  rest  of  the  word.  Continue  dictation  work. 
See  that  pupils  spell  correctly  in  all  their  written  work. 

See  that  pupils  master  the  table  of  diacritical  marks  and  can 

use  them  correctly. 

Make  a  list  of  short  common  words  that  are  frequently  missed 
and  drill  on  them.  Such  words  are— too,  using,  until,  truly, 

genus,  niece. 

Unit  54.  (Sixth  Month.) 

Pupils  should  seldom  misspell  words  now.  If  they  do,  they 
should  be  required  to  recite  in  a  lower  class.  Do  not  permit  a 
pupil  to  mistake  laziness  and  carelessness  for  being  “born  short” 
on  spelling.  Continue  work  in  dictionary  and  word  analysis. 

Have  frequent  spelling  matches.  Watch  the  spelling  of  the 
older  pupils  carefully.  As  a  rule,  some  pupil  in  the  lower  grades 
“spells  the  school  down.”  Older  pupils  grow  careless  in  spelling, 

under  a  poor  teacher. 

Unit  55.  (Seventh  Month.) 

About  fifteen  pages.  Let  class  prepare  lists  of  nouns  from 
lessons  in  geography,  physiology,  and  history ;  drill  on  spelling 
these  lists.  When  spelling  lesson  is  written,  see  that  proper 
names  begin  with  capitals,  all  others  with  small  letters. 
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Unit  56.  (Eighth  Month.) 

Give  dictation  work,  requiring  use  of  capitals  and  punctuation 
marks.  Show  how  many  of  our  words  are  mere  imitations  of 
sounds,  objects,  and  processes  which  they  name,  as  buzz,  hiss, 
rush,  clang,  shock,  howl,  groan,  flap,  roar.  Tell  the  pupils  some¬ 
thing  of  the  historical  development  of  our  language;  trace  the 
changes  in  meaning  of  difficult  words;  show  how  new  words  are 
made  to  name  new  ideas  and  inventions,  and  how  wo*rds  die  out. 
Give  list  of  words  for  the  children  to  mark,  trace  history,  hunt 
synonyms  for,  and  find  in  good  literature. 


WRITING. 

Units  49  to  56. 

Pupils  ‘must  do  a  great  deal  of  written  work  in  the  higher 
grades.  Teachers  should  excuse  pupils  in  these  grades  who  write 
neat,  legible  papers  in  all  work  from  the  regular  class  work  in 
writing.  If  pupils  cannot  write  well,  or  degenerate  in  penman¬ 
ship  through  carelessness,  they  should  be  compelled  to  practice 
writing  with  the  pupils  in  lower  grades. 

There  aie  abundant  opportunities  for  testing  the  writing  of  all 
pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  their  compositions  in 
grammar,  their  letters  and  business  forms  in  arithmetic,  their 
written  spelling  work,  their  outlines  and  reports  in  history,  and 
their  note  books  in  agriculture  and  household  arts.  Grade  these 
papers  and  note  books  in  writing  as  well  as  on  subject  matter. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Unit  49.  (First  Month.) 

Percentage,  profit  and  loss.  Show  relation  between  percentage 
and  profit  and  loss  Compare  terms  used  in  each.  In  the  solution 
of  problems,  teach  pupils  to  determine  base,  rate,  percentage, 
cost  price,  selling  price,  before  attempting  written  work.  After 
they  determine  the  above  points,  be  sure  they  know  how  to 
proceed.  The  best  test  is  to  give  problems  not  found  in  text-book, 
and  problems  with  answers  not  known  to  pupils. 

The  order  of  work  on  a  new  topic  should  be,  (1)  general  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  new  topic  as  related  to  what  pupils  already  know 
of  the  subject;  (2)  mastery  of  the  meaning  of  the  new  terms 
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used  in  the  topic;  (3)  explanation  of  the  processes  involved  in 
the  new  subject,  together  with  typical  problems;  (4)  application 
of  the  new  process  in  solving  many  easy  problems  which  have  to 
do  with  the  farm  and  the  home  and  the  pupil’s  work  in  other 
studies;  (5)  development  and  statement  of  the  rule  governing 
the  process;  (6)  examples  in  the  text-book  in  use;  (7)  drill  on 
problems  from  all  sources  until  pupils  acquire  skill.  All  opera¬ 
tions  in  percentage  should  be  taught  as  simply  so  many  forms 
of  applying  decimal  fractions  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems. 

Unit  50.  (Second  Month.) 

Insurance,  customs,  or  duties,  commission  and  brokerage.  Show 
application  in  business,  and  bring  illustrations  as  near  borne  to 
pupils  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Give  practical  problems. 

Follow  the  outline,  suggested  in  Unit  49,  for  the  study  of  each 
of  these  new  topics.  Fundamentally  they  are  all  alike.  If  there 
is  not  time  to  teach  them  all  well,  omit  the  ones  of  least  practical 
value.  Remember  that  percentage  is  only  a  method  of  applying 

decimal  fractions. 

Unit  51.  (Third  Month.) 

Interest  and  partial  payments.  Drill  in  short  methods,  and 
give  many  practical  problems.  See  that  pupils  do  not  learn  to 
depend  on  the  answers  in  the  book.  Pupils  who  have  ‘  solved 
all  the  problems  in  the  book  often  fail  to  compute  interest  cor¬ 
rectly  on  a  real  note. 

Follow  the  general  plan  as  outlined  in  Unit  49. 

Unit  52.  (Fourth  Month.) 

True  and  bank  discount,  bonds  and  exchange.  Give  many  ex¬ 
amples  from  practical  business  life.  Select  problems  from  other 
books.  Teach  pupils  to  verify  their  results,  and  inspire  them 
with  confidence  in  their  own  work.  Give  many  oral  problems, 
and  make  every  recitation  an  exercise  in  thinking.  The  work 
for  this  year  consists  of  business  arithmetic. 

In  connection  with  this  work  it  is  strongly  recommended  that 
pupils  study  the  elements  of  bookkeeping  during  the  winter  term. 
Study  cash  accounts  first.  Simple  accounts  of  a  person  in  or¬ 
dinary  business.  Dictate  a  few  transactions  each  day.  Write 
checks,  notes,  drafts,  etc.  This  work  will  add  greatly  to  the  in¬ 
terest  in  arithmetic. 
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Unit  53.  (Fifth  Month.) 

Equation  of  payments,  partnership,  average  of  accounts.  Ex¬ 
plain  the  character  of  the  business  in  each,  and  give  practical 
examples. 

Continue  the  work  in  bookkeeping  begun  last  month.  Show 
the  use  of  day  book  and  ledger.  Have  pupils  rule  their  own 
forms,  and  become  familiar  with  business  forms  and  terms. 

Connect  all  this  work  in  arithmetic  with  the  farm  and  home 
work  and  the  problems  of  the  community.  Study  arithmetic  as 
a  concrete,  present,  living,  practical,  and  necessary  subject. 

Unit  54.  (Sixth  Month.) 

Give  special  attention  to  business  correspondence  and  business 
law,  rapid  calculation,  short  methods  in  arithmetic,  making  bills 
and  accounts. 

With  a  little  energy  and  study  any  teacher  can  easily  master 
the  simple  forms  and  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  teach  enough 
of  it  in  connection  with  arithmetic  to  show  the  practical  bearing 
of  arithmetic  in  the  real  business  world. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  this  month,  the  U.  S.  Postal 
Savings  Bank  should  be  explained.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged 
to  start  a  savings  account.  The  topic  of  compound  interest  may 
be  explained. 

Unit  55.  (Seventh  Month.) 

Taxes  should  be  explained  as  to  their  necessity,  purposes,  kinds, 
how  levied,  assessed,  and  collected,  and  how  the  public  money  is 
safeguarded.  Connect  this  topic  with  the  taxation  of  the  colonies 
by  England. 

Explain  to  pupils  how  to  keep  a  proper  account  of  their  in¬ 
come  and  expenses  in  gardening,  chicken  raising,  or  other  farm 
work  that  they  may  plan  to  take  up  at  home. 

Unit  56.  (Eighth  Month.)  , 

Review  the  main  topics  in  percentage,  giving  special  attention 
to  profit  and  loss,  commission,  interest,  partial  payments,  bank¬ 
ing,  and  partnership.  Some  work  should  be  done  in  stocks, 
bonds,  and  investments,  and  insurance. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Unit  49.  (First  Month.) 

Study  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  distribution  of  people, 
government,  climate,  winds,  rainfall,  cotton  belt,  wheat  areas, 
corn,  forests  and  fruits.  Animal  products,  mineral  products  as 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  coal,  petroleum.  Show  how  these 
products  reach  the  markets  and  explain  how  great  trade  centers 

are  built  up. 

Explain  the  government  land  survey,  and  show  its  utility. 
Adapt  the  outline  given  in  Unit  42  to  the  United  States. 

Unify  the  work  in  geography,  reading,  literature  and  history 

as  much  as  possible. 

Read  the  suggestions  given  in  the  outlines  for  years  preceding 
the  seventh.  Read  very  carefully  the  objects  of  the  study  of 
geography  as  outlined  under  the  topic,  “What  a  Course  of  Study 

Must  Include.” 

Continue  the  observation  lessons  and  excursions.  Show  how 
necessary  a  knowledge  of  geography  is  in  reading  history  or  even 
the  daily  newspaper  and  how  it  adds  to  our  pleasure  in  travel. 

Unit  50.  (Second  Month.) 

The  New  England  states.  Study  intensively.  Read  text  and 
study  maps.  Sketch  the  group  as  a  whole,  then  study  each  state 
in  the  group.  Indicate  the  parts  of  the  book  that  requite  special 

study. 

List  of  Topics  for  the  Study  of  a  State. 

1.  Position  and  boundary. 

2.  Size  and  population. 

3.  Soil  and  surface. 

4.  Waters,— coast,  if  any,  rivers  and  lakes. 

5.  Climate. 

6.  Products, — vegetable,  animal,  mineral. 

7.  Occupations  of  the  people. 

8.  Cities, — capital  and  a  few  chief  cities. 

9.  Places  of  interest. 

10.  History. 

Have  many  tracing  lessons  and  imaginary  journeys  and 
voyages.  Be  sure  that  pupils  image  the  places  described  vividly. 
Have  stories,  descriptions,  bits  of  travel,  historical  facts,  poems 
connected  with  the  places  studied,  read  and  discussed  in  class. 

15 
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Encourage  pupils  to  collect  for  their  geography  lessons  railroad 
folders,  advertisements  of  routes  of  water  travel,  pictures  of 
famous  cities  and  natural  wonders,  clippings  from  papers  and 
magazines  describing  distant  lands  and  their  people.  All  these 

helps  are  needed  to  enable  the  pupils  to  form  accurate  and  vivid 
pictures. 

Unit  51.  (Third  Month.) 

Middle  Atlantic  states  and  Southern  states.  See  outline  for 
the  study  of  the  New  England  states.  Take  great  pains  to  cor¬ 
relate  the  work  in  geography  with  that  in  history  and  literature. 

Middle  Atlantic  states.  Location  of  principal  mountains, 
rivers,  lakes,  capes,  bays,  and  cities.  The  capital  and  chief  city 
of  each  state.  Reasons  why  great  cities  are  located  as  they  are. 
Historical  events  and  interesting  stories  in  connection  with 
places.  Imaginary  journeys,  letters,  short  talks  by  some  older 
pupil  or  patron  who  has  traveled  in  these  states.  Homes  of 
authors  and  great  men,  pictures,  maps  and  productions.  Routes 
of  travel.  Study  of  distribution  of  plants  and  animals.  Causes 
of  changes  of  weather.  Study  of  minerals,  as  limestone,  giving 
its  physical  characteristics,  kinds,  uses,  effect  of  heat  in  lime¬ 
stone,  how  formed. 

Emphasize  the  physical  features  of  the  regions  studied,  and 
show  how  these  physical  features  determine  in  large  measure  the 
occupations  of  the  people,  the  location  of  trade  centers,  the  social 
life  and  political  theories  that  prevailed  in  the  regions  studied. 

Make  a  detailed  study  of  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore, 
Birmingham,  and  New  Orleans. 

The  Southern  states.  Follow  suggestions  already  given.  Many 
of  the  stories  and  incidents  of  the  Civil  War  should  be  brought 
out  in  connection  with  places  studied.  Have  some  old  soldier 
give  a  talk  to  the  pupils  occasionally.  Call  attention  to  stories 
of  the  flag.  Teach  that  true  patriotism  can  be  shown  by  children 
as  well  as  grown-up  people  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  Show  that 
the  school  is  a  nation  in  miniature.  Let  the  work  in  nature 
study  grow  out  of  the  geography  lessons.  Study  the  plant  life 
and  the  animal  life  of  the  Southern  states.  Show  how  climate 
determines  products,  and  how  this,  in  turn,  affects  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  people,  their  modes  of  living,  food,  clothing,  and  how 
these  all  enter  into  character. 
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Unit  52.  (Fourth  Month.) 

Study  the  Central  states  and  Canada.  Compare  the  Central 
states  with  the  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  Southern 
states  as  to  size,  products,  commerce,  people,  cities,  climate. 
Teach  a  few  trade  centers  thoroughly,  as  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  De¬ 
troit,  and  Minneapolis. 

The  Central  states.  Follow  directions  for  previous  months. 
Teach  the  leading  events  connected  with  the  history  of  this  region, 
the  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  Mississippi  by  De  Soto, 
Marquette  and  Joliet,  LaSalle,  the  settlement  of  Kentucky,  Lin¬ 
coln’s  early  life,  pioneer  days  in  Iowa,  the  Sioux  Massacre  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  Lewis  and  Clark  on  the  Missouri. 
Do  not  turn  these  accounts  into  simple  narratives  and  reproduc¬ 
tions,  but  encourage  questions,  thoughtfulness  and  discussions. 
Make  everything  real  and  vivid. 

Procure  a  modern  map  of  Canada  and  teach  its  provinces,  form 
of  government,  and  natural  resources. 

Unit  53.  (Fifth  Month.) 

Study  the  Western  states,  Alaska,  Mexico,  and  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  according  to  the  outline  given  in  Units  41  and  49. 

The  Western  states.  Follow  suggestions  for  other  groups. 
Make  a  good  use  of  pictures,  drawing,  interesting  objects  and 
Indian  relics.  Read  parts  of  Dana’s  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 
Study  Fremont’s  Journey,  the  Discovery  of  Gold  in  California, 
routes  by  which  the  gold-seekers  reached  California,  dangers  and 
hardships,  places  of  interest,  as  Pike’s  Peak.  Study  the  history 
of  the  Mormons  and  settlement  of  Oregon.  Select  typical  indus¬ 
tries  and  study  by  means  of  pictures,  stories  and  drawings  a 
silver  mine,  a  gold  mine,  a  fruit  farm  in  California,  a  cattle  ranch 
in  Montana,  an  irrigated  farm  in  Colorado,  a  salmon  fishery  on 
the  Columbia  river.  In  nature  study,  give  considerable  attention 
to  the  study  of  minerals  and  rocks,  showing  specimens  of  ores, 
petrified  wood,  lava,  sandstones,  geyser  formations.  Give  special 
lessons  on  the  Yellowstone  Park,  the  “Garden  of  the  Gods,”  and 
Pike’s  Peak,  the  Canyons  of  the  Colorado,  and  the  Yosemite 
Valley.  Invite  some  patron  who  has  visited  these  places  to  talk 
to  the  school  about  them. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  can  be  aroused  in  the  study  of  Alaska 
by  reading  of  the  wonderful  forests,  mountains,  gold  mines,  gla¬ 
ciers,  and  fisheries  of  that  region. 
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Most  of  the  children  will  have  friends  and  relatives  in  the 
Western  states.  Ask  some  of  the  pupils  to  tell  what  these  friends 

write  of  visits  to  San  Francisco,  the  National  Park,  or  a  trio  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Unit  54.  (Sixth  Month.) 

Study  of  Iowa.  Pupils  should  study  Iowa  geography  and  his¬ 
tory  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  make  an  intensive  study 
o  their  own  county  and  locality.  Some  such  outline  as  follows 
should  he  used  in  the  study  of  Iowa. 

I.  Resources. 

1.  Agricultural. 

a.  Vegetable. 

b.  Animal. 

2.  Mineral. 

3.  Manufacturing. 

II.  Commerce. 

1.  Routes. 

a.  Land. 

b.  Water. 

2.  Cities  and  trade  centers. 

3.  Exports. 

4.  Imports. 

III.  Institutions. 

1.  Educational. 

2.  Penal. 

3.  Reformatory. 

4.  For  unfortunates. 

IV.  Historical. 

1.  First  settlements. 

2.  Life  of  the  early  settlers. 

3.  Growth  in  population. 

4.  Rank  as  compared  with  other  states 

5.  Great  men  and  women. 

V.  Government. 

1.  Constitution. 

2.  Capital. 

3.  Divisions  of  the  government. 

a.  State. 

b.  County. 

c.  Township. 

d.  City. 

e.  School. 
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Unit  55.  (Seventh  Month.) 

Continue  the  study  of  Iowa  giving  particular  attention  to  the 
state  government. 

Unit  56.  (Eighth  Month.) 

Study  of  the  home  county  of  the  pupil.  The  following  outline 
for  the  study  of  a  home  county  was  contributed  by  County  Super¬ 
intendent  John  R.  Slacks,  of  Sac  county.  Adapt  it  to  your  own 

county. 

1.  Draw  map  of  the  township  putting  in  the  roads,  streams, 
railroads,  school  houses,  churches,  cemeteries,  ponds  or  lakes, 
towns  and  other  points  of  local  interest.  Your  own  school  ground 
should  be  represented  by  a  square  with  a  smaller  square  inside 
for  the  school  house. 

2.  Draw  map  of  the  county  putting  in  all  the  townships  and 
naming  them.  Locate  towns,  lakes,  rivers,  railroads.  Do  the 
work  carefully  and  insist  on  neatness  at  all  times. 

3.  Questions  on  the  county. 

Name  in  order  the  townships  of  the  county  beginning  with 
Douglas  in  the  northeast  corner  and  ending  with  Sac  in  the  south¬ 
east.  Name  the  towns  in  the  county.  The  rivers.  The  railroads. 
In  what  township  is  Sac  City?  Odebolt?  Auburn?  etc.  What 
town  in  Eureka  township?  In  Boyer  Valley  township?  In  Wall 
Lake  township  ?  What  town  is  partly  in  two  townships  ?  What 
town  is  only  partly  in  Sac  county?  What  town  is  not  on  a  rail¬ 
road?  What  townships  are  not  touched  by  a  railroad? 

4.  Teach  pupils  the  names  of  the  counties  surrounding  Sac 
county.  Draw  map  of  Iowa  and  mark  the  location  of  Sac  county. 
Locate  the  Des  Moines,  Cedar,  Iowa  and  Little  Sioux  rivers. 
Locate  Des  Moines,  Sioux  City,  Davenport,  Dubuque,  Muscatine, 
Burlington,  Keokuk,  Council  Bluffs,  Marshalltown,  Wateiloo, 
Ottumwa,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Fort  Dodge.  Locate  the  lines  of  the 
railroads  that  pass  through  Sac  county.  The  main  line  of  the 
C.,  B.  &  Q.  might  also  he  drawn. 

5.  On  an  outline  map  of  Iowa  the  pupils  should  he  able  to 
locate  where  the  following  products  are  found  in  the  state :  Coal, 
lead,  gypsum,  limestone,  sandstone,  timber,  popcorn,  water 
melons.  They  should  also  be  able  to  make  out  a  list  of  the  crops 
and  fruits  of  the  state. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

Unit  49.  (First  Month.) 

The  Skeleton. — Use  of  bones ;  of  cartilage.  Bones  of  the  skull, 
trunk,  upper  extremities,  lower  extremities.  Nice  adaptation  to 
their  uses.  Why  most  bones  are  hollow.  Why  skeleton  is  com¬ 
posed  of  many  bones.  Tendons.  Vertebrae.  How  skull  is  joined 
to  backbone.  Sutures.  How  bones  are  nourished.  How  bones 
of  children  differ  from  bones  of  adults.  How  broken  bones  heal ; 
why  they  must  be  “set;”  use  of  “splints.” 

Alcohol  as  a  medicine.  Should  he  taken,  like  other  dangerous 
medicines,  only  under  direction  of  physician.  Alcohol  in  the  arts 
and  sciences. 

Unit  50.  (Second  Month.) 

Joints  and  muscles.— Structure  of  hip  joint.  Ball  and  socket 

Joints  and  muscles.  Structure  of  hip  joint.  Ball  and  socket 
ments.  Synovial  fluid.  Dislocations  and  sprains. 

Kinds  of  muscles.  Use  of  muscles.  Contraction  the  leading 
characteristic  of  muscles.  How  controlled.  Voluntary  and  in¬ 
voluntary.  Tendons  and  their  use.  Results  if  tendons  were 
elastic.  Exercise,  a  developer  of  muscle. 

Effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  on  the  heart. 

Unit  51.  (Third  Month.) 

Pood. — Why  we  need  food  and  drink.  Why  the  body  is  warm. 
Uniform  temperature  of  the  body.  Effect  of  starvation  on  the 
muscles.  Hibernation  of  some  animals.  Pat  as  reserve  supply  in 
sickness. 

What  foods  must  contain.  Albuminous  foods.  Fats  and  oils. 
Mineral  foods.  Office  of  each.  Advantages  of  variety  of  animal 
and  vegetable  food.  Why  foods  are  cooked. 

How  food  reaches  the  blood.  Assimilation.  Effects  of  over¬ 
eating;  of  going  to  work  immediately  after  eating  a  hearty  din¬ 
ner.  Time  necessary  for  digestion. 

Alcohol  as  a  food ;  as  a  drink. 

Unit  52.  (Fourth  Month.) 

Digestion. — The  mouth,  teeth,  tongue,  salivary  glands,  gullet, 
stomach,  gastric  glands,  intestines,  liver,  pancreas.  Function  of 
each. 

Objects  of  digestion.  Use  of  saliva,  gastric  juice,  bile,  intestinal 
juices.  Chyme  and  chyle.  Lacteals  and  other  absorbents. 
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Care  of  the  teeth.  Abuse  of  the  stomach.  Diseases  of  the 
digestive  organs.  Proper  time  to  eat.  Digestion  affected  by 
severe  physical  or  mental  exercise.  Effects  of  eating  too  much 
and  too  often. 

Effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  appetite,  digestion,  lining  of 
stomach,  liver.  Effects  of  tobacco  on  the  appetite  and  digestion. 

Unit  53.  (Fifth  Month.) 

Circulation. — Why  we  need  blood.  Composition  of  blood. 
Coagulation  and  its  value.  The  organs  of  circulation.  Functions 
of  each.  The  heart  and  vessels  connected  with  it.  How  the  heart 
is  nourished.  Arteries,  veins,  capillaries;  their  properties  and 
uses.  Arterial  and  venous  blood.  Lymph.  Heart  beats  and 
pulse.  Daily  work  of  heart.  How  it  rests.  Valves.  How  blood 
returns  in  veins.  Why  no  valves  in  arteries;  no  pulse  in  veins. 
How  long  it  takes  blood  to  complete  the  circuit.  How  cold  is 
taken.  Why  nose  frequently  runs  while  taking  cold.  How  to 
stop  bleeding  of  arteries.  Why  veins  usually  stop  of  their  own 

accord. 

Effects  of  alcohol  on  circulation,  blood,  heat  of  body. 

Unit  54.  (Sixth  Month.) 

Respiration.— Ob je.ct  of  breathing.  Larynx,  trachea,  bronchial 
tubes,  air  cells,  lungs.  Respiratory  movements.  How  the  air  is 
renewed  in  the  lungs.  Amount  breathed  daily.  The  diaphragm 
and  other  respiratory  muscles.  How  oxygen  reaches  the  blood  m 
the  lungs.  How  the  impurities  in  the  blood  reach  the  air  in  the 
cells.  Changes  undergone  by  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  Changes. 

produced  in  air  by  being  breathed. 

Need  of  ventilation.  How  long  it  will  take  pupils  to  breathe 
all  the  air  in  the  school  room  if  tightly  closed.  Results  of  wear¬ 
ing  tight  clothes.  Bad  effects  of  wearing  tight  elastic  bands  on 

the  limbs. 

Air  tainted  with  nicotine  not  pure.  Influence  of  tobacco  and 
cigarettes  in  youth.  Simple  experiments  with  candle  to  show  the 

function  of  oxygen. 

Unit  55.  (Seventh  Month.) 

Nervous  system.— Nerve  centers  and  nerve  fibers.  Uses  of  each. 
Nerve  force.  Compare  nerve  center  to  electric  battery;  nerve 
fiber  to  telegraph  wire ;  nerve  force  to  electric  force.  The  brain 
and  spinal  cord  as  nerve  centers.  Divisions  of  the  brain  and  the 
function  of  each.  Cranial  and  spinal  nerves.  Pairs  of  nerves. 
Sensory  and  motor  nerves. 
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Sympathetic  nervous  system.  Use  of  pain.  Reflex  action. 

Uow  repetition  forms  habit.  How  tippling  forms  the  drink 
habit.  The  only  safe  way  to  avoid  forming  bad  habits  Effects 
of  alcohol  on  the  nerves,  brain,  and  will  power. 

Unit  56.  (Eighth  Month.) 

Special  Senses.— The  eye  and  its  parts.  How  image  is  formed 
on  retina. .  Office  of  optic  nerve.  Short  sight  and  long  sight,  how 
caused;  kind  of  lenses  for  correction.  Care  of  eyes.  Hearing. 
External  and  internal  ear.  Care  of  ears.  Touch :  use  of ;  where 

most  sensitive.  Smell:  use  of;  structure  of  nose.  Taste :  use  of- 
organs  of. 

Organs  of  voice  and  their  functions.  Vocal  cords.  How  voice 
is  produced ;  how  modulated.  Pitch  of  voice.  Speech. 

^  Physiology  should  not  be  continued  beyond  the  seventh  year. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  pupils  should  pursue  this  study  for 
the  entire  eight  years  of  the  course  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  science.  Above  all  the  teacher  should  give  instruction  in 
the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  in  a  simple,  sensible  way, 
without  bias  or  exaggeration,  and  if  possible,  without  offense  to 
the  sensibilities  of  pupils  or  patrons,  and  in  the  spirit  of  sincerity. 
It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  no  true  man  or  woman 
will  consent  to  teach  for  pay  what  he  does  not  practice.  No  more 
effective  example  of  contemptuous  disregard  for  law  can  be  given 
than  to  employ  a  smoker  or  a  tippler  to  teach  the  evil  effects  of 
stimulants  and  narcotics  to  the  children  of  our  schools. 


HISTORY. 

These  outlines  and  suggestions  for  teaching  United  States 
Histoiy  are  contributed  by  Emma  Ridley  Colegrove,  formerly 
Head  Professor  of  History  in  the  Iowa  State  Teachers’  College. 

Unit  49.  (First  Month.) 

If  the  suggestions  in  this  course  of  study  for  teaching  geo g- 
raphy,  language  and  literature  have  been  followed,  the  pupil  is 
well  prepared  to  begin  the  serious  study  of  history  from  a  text¬ 
book.  Such  a  biogaphical  study  of  exceptional  individuals  has 
accomplished  three  things,  (1)  the  historical  interest  has  been 
aroused;  (2)  the  pupil  has  learned  through  what  difficulties  our 
present  civilization  has  been  attained;  (3)  and  has  received  a 
gieat  moial  impetus.  The  chief  aim  in  the  study  of  history  is 
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to  trace  the  origin  and  growth  of  onr  present  complex  civiliza¬ 
tion.  First  the  individnal  is  prominent.  Soon  his  interests  be¬ 
come  bound  up  with  his  neighbors.  Then  with  his  colony,  pre¬ 
venting  inter-colonial  union ;  next  with  his  state,  developing  state 
sovereignty,  and  finally  there  is  a  national  interest,  tested  by  the 
great  civil  war.  Thus  gradually  should  the  pupil  be  led  to  see 
that  freedom  in  its  best  sense  is  obedience  to  the  just  laws  of  a 
strong  government. 

With  the  development  of  some  great  idea  as  a  goal  history  can 
never  be  dry  and  uninteresting  or  result  in  a  mere  memorizing 
of  facts.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  text  is  modern  in  its 
spirit  and  aims.  Insist  on  much  supplementary  reading.  By 
this  means  only  can  one  obtain  a  broad  view  of  our  historical 
problems. 

It  has  heretofore  been  customary  to  spend  as  much  time  on  the 
history  preceding  the  Devolution  as  on  that  which  follows.  This 
plan  is  deemed  unwise  and  has  not  been  followed  here,  because 
the  latter  part  is  more  difficult  and  because  the  biographical 
study  in  the  lower  grades  has  naturally  been  chiefly  on  the  ex¬ 
plorers,  discoverers  and  early  revolutionists. 

It  is  not  expected  that  each  pupil  shall  read  all  of  the  refer¬ 
ences  given  for  each  month,  but  every  pupil  should  read  some¬ 
thing  besides  the  text.  Make  history  alive. 

Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  people  studied.  How  would 
you  have  acted?  What  things  could  have  been  done  better? 
Does  this  or  that  far-off  incident  have  any  bearing  upon  us  to¬ 
day?  Keep  the  geographical  influence  constantly  in  mind.  Draw 
maps  whenever  possible,  and  assign  topics  for  special  study. 
Memorize  patriotic  poems. 

1.  Discovery  and  Exploration ,  1000-1600.  2.  Colonization . 

1600-1660. 

The  period  of  discovery  and  exploration  is  really  European 
history,  and  should  be  regarded  as  introductory.  The  object  of 
study  in  this  period  should  be  (1)  to  find  out  the  motives  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  nations;  (2)  what  nations  claimed  territory,  and 
why;  (3)  what  effect  each  had  on  our  life  and  institutions;  (4) 
how  England  came  to  get  most  of  the  continent. 

It  is  not  so  important  to  learn  the  name  and  date  of  each  ex¬ 
plorer  as  it  is  to  find  out  why  America  stayed  discovered  after 
1492  and  not  after  1000.  This  necessitates  a  study  of  European 
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conditions.  Study  also  the  physical  features  of  North  America 
and  enough  about  the  Indians  to  show  their  effect  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  settlers  and  on  the  development  of  the  country. 
Maps  and  special  topics. 

The  purpose  of  study  in  the  colonization  period  is  to  trace 
the  growth  of  the  government,  the  church,  the  school,  industries 
and  the  home.  Trace  carefully  the  growing  difference  between 
the  English  and  colonial  idea  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  a 
colony.  Study  all  the  effects  of  tobacco  culture.  Origin  and 
value  of  the  First  Colonial  Assembly;  the  Mayflower  Compact; 
the  New  England  Confederation.  Why  did  so  many  people  leave 
England  between  1630-1640?  In  which  colony  would  you  prefer 
to  have  lived?  Why?  Maps.  Special  topics. 

Supplementary  Reading:  Channing’s  School  History,  1-46; 
Fiske’s  U.  S.  History,  59-133;  Eggleston’s  U.  S.  and  Its  People,, 
91-113;  McMaster’s  School  History;  Montgomery’s  Leading  Facts; 
in  U.  S.  History,  1-100;  Sheldon-Barnes  American  History;, 
Fisher’s  Colonial  Era;  Irving’s  Knickerbocker  History;  Long¬ 
fellow’s  Miles  Standish  and  Hiawatha;  Moore’s  Pilgrims  and 
Puritans;  Webster’s  Plymouth  Oration;  Helen  Hunt  Jackson’s 
Ramona;  Prescott’s  Conquest  of  Mexico,  etc.  American  History 
Leaflets,  Nos.  1,  3,  9.  Hart’s  Source-Book,  6-9;  39-76.  Caldwell’s 
American  History  Studies,  2-23.  Study  simple  source  material 
carefully  whenever  possible. 

Unit  50.  (Second  Month.) 

Colonization ,  1660-1760. 

The  change  in  the  government  of  England  at  this  time  makes 
this  a  convenient  dividing  line  in  colonial  history.  Study  the 
laws — navigation  and  manufacturing  acts — made  about  colonial 
commerce,  with  the  reasons.  Were  the  New  England  colonies 
hard  to  govern?  Reasons.  Compare  the  Massachusetts  Quaker 
policy  with  our  immigration  policy  today.  Was  Bacon  a  rebel  f 
Efforts  toward  union.  Special  topics. 

Review  French  and  English  claims  and  work.  On  which  side 
would  you  rather  have  fought?  Reasons.  Why  did  the  struggle 
begin  in  the  Ohio  valley?  Why  was  the  capture  of  Quebec  im¬ 
portant?  What  was  the  great  question  settled  by  this  war? 
Maps.  Note  how  England  and  the  colonies  grew  apart  during 
this  period. 
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Readings.  Charming,  47-72;  Fiske,  133-180;  McMaster,  93-108; 
Hart’s  Source-Book,  ch.  vii.;  Sheldon-Barnes ;  Caldwell’s  Ameri¬ 
can  History  Studies,  26-46;  Montgomery;  Sloane’s  French  War 
and  the  Revolution;4  Coffin’s  Old  Times  in  the  Colonies;  Park- 
man’s  Pioneers;  Cooper’s  Last  of  the  Mohicans;  Hawthorne’s 
Gray  Champion  in  Twice  Told  Tales;  Longfellow’s  New  England 
Tragedies  and  Evangeline. 

Unit  51.  (Third  Month.) 

Colonial  Union,  1760-1774. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  and  very  important  period.  Compare 
England’s  early  policy  with  the  later  one,  and  account  for  the 
change.  Explain  clearly  the  difference  between  English  and 
colonial  ideas  of  representation.  Were  the  acts  of  Parliament 
legal?  Were  they  expedient?  Popular  in  England?  Just  why 
and  how  did  the  colonists  object  to  the  Stamp  Tax?  Show  that 
it  was  the  “last  straw.”  Compare  with  our  present  stamp  duty. 
Why  did  Pitt  “rejoice  that  America  had  resisted”?  Show  that 
the  same  struggle  was  going  on  in  England. 

Give  your  own  causes  of  the  Revolution.  Why  should  the 
English  historian,  E.  A.  Freeman,  say  “In  the  war  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  there  is  really  nothing  of  which  either  side  need  be 
ashamed  ?  ’  ’ 

Origin  and  results  of  the  non-importation  agreements.  Is  it 
right  to  call  the  Boston  trouble  a  massacre?  Reasons.  Why 
was  it  necessary  to  destroy  the  tea  in  Boston?  Cause  and  work 
of  the  First  Continental  Congress.  Assign  special  topics. 

Readings.  Charming,  73-96;  McMaster,  110-122;  Fiske ’s  War 
of  Independence,  39-86 ;  Montgomery,  163-173 ;  Sloane,  124-185 ; 
Lossing’s  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution;  see  English  histories, 
also;  Irving’s  Washington;  Longfellow’s  Paul  Revere ’s  Ride; 
Cooper’s  Lionel  Lincoln;  Franklin’s  Autobiography;  Hart’s 
Source-Book,  137-146;  Caldwell’s  Studies,  48-69. 

Unit  52.  (Fourth  Month.) 

1.  War  of  Independence,  1775-1783.  2.  The  Confederation, 

1783-1787. 

Study  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  campaigns  as  a  whole 
rather  than  the  details.  Use  and  make  maps  constantly.  Prepara¬ 
tion  and  fitness  of  each  side  for  war.  Reasons  for  making  Wash¬ 
ington  commander.  Why  did  he  say  after  the  battle  of  Bunker 
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Hill,  “The  liberties  of  the  country  are  safe.”  Why  attack 
Canada?  Why  should  the  British  land  at  New  York? 

Trace  the  growth  toward  independence.  Study  the  Declara¬ 
tion  and  its  effects.  Is  our  basis  of  government  the  same  today? 

Purpose,  wisdom  and  results  of  Burgoyne’s  invasion.  Why 
was  the  war  transferred  to  the  south?  Should  Arnold  have  died 
at  Saratoga?  Effects  of  the  surrender  at  Yorktown  on  America, 
France  and  England.  Why  so  many  loyalists? 

Reasons  why  America  won.  Chief  weaknesses  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  with  reasons  for.  Trouble  over  western  lands. 
Ordinance  of  1787. 

Readings.  Channing,  97-137 ;  Sheldon-Barnes,  152-189 ;  McMas- 
ter;  Fiske’s  War  of  Independence;  Montgomery;  Sloane,  192-346; 
Cooper’s  Lionel  Lincoln  Spy,  and  the  Pilot;  Coffin’s  Boys  of  ’76; 
Abbott’s  Paul  Jones;  Holmes’  Grandmother’s  Story  of  Bunker 
Hill;  The  Independence  Bell;  Jane  Porter’s  Thaddeus  of  War¬ 
saw;  Roosevelt’s  Winning  of  the  West;  Mitchell’s  Hugh  Wynne; 
Hart’s  Source-Book,  147-172. 

Unit  53.  (Fifth  Month.) 

1.  Making  of  the  Constitution ,  1787-1789.  2.  The  Federalist 

Supremacy ,  1789-1801. 

The  leading  topics  of  this  period  are  origin  and  progress  of 
political  parties  and  of  the  tariff  legislation.  Compare  with  the 
same  topics  today.  Which  party  would  you  have  joined?  Why? 

Show  that  all  the  difficulty  in  the  making  of  the  Constitution 
arose  because  the  people  were  loyal  to  their  state  rather  than  to 
the  nation.  Study  the  plans  proposed  and  compromises  made. 
Show  advantages  over  Articles  of  Confederation. 

Hamilton’s  financial  measures.  Why  object  to  the  whiskey 
tax?  Study  the  Farewell  Address. 

Account  for  Republican  sympathy  with  France.  Effect  of  the 
X.  Y.  Z.  affair  on  party  feeling. 

Theories  on  which  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions  were 
based.  Election  of  1800.  Special  topics. 

Readings.  Channing,  137-180;  Fiske’s  Critical  Period;  Shel¬ 
don-Barnes,  203-214;  McMaster,  ch.  xiv;  Coffin’s  Building  the 
Nation;  Eggleston,  ch.  xxxiv;  Bolton’s  Famous  Americans; 
Holmes’  Ode  on  Washington’s  Birthday;  Biographies  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Statesmen  Series;  Hart’s  Source-Book,  172-194;  Caldwell’s 
Studies,  72-98. 
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Unit  54.  (Sixth  Month.) 

Republican  Supremacy  Under  the  Jeffersonians ,  1801-1812. 

The  development  of  the  West  is  the  leading  idea  in  this  period. 
Study  the  cause  and  effect  of  inventions.  Conditions  of  the 
country  in  1800.  Compare  with  1790.  Why  had  manufactures 
received  so  little  attention  before  the  Revolution?  How  encour¬ 
aged  since  then? 

Louisiana  Purchase, — value  then  and  now.  Was  it  constitu¬ 
tional?  Account  for  Federalist  attitude.  Effect  on  Republican 
principles. 

Why  had  the  African  pirates  been  paid  tribute  before?  What 
reasons  for  fighting  England  rather  than  France?  Why  was  the 
Embargo  a  failure? 

Account  for  the  Indian  trouble.  What  is  meant  by  the  ‘  ‘  rising 
spirit  of  nationality  ?  ’  ’  Special  topics.  Map  study. 

Readings.  Channing,  181-206 ;  Sheldon-Barnes,  215-231 ;  Mc- 
Master;  Montgomery,  247-266;  Fiske,  271-281;  Coffin’s  Building 
the  Nation;  Johnston’s  Orations;  Drake’s  Making  the  Ohio  Valley 
States;  Hale’s  Man  Without  a  Country  and  Philip  Nolan’s 
Friends ;  Biographies  of  Clay,  Calhoun,  Robert  Fulton,  Eli  Whit¬ 
ney;  Hart’s  Source-Book,  200-216;  Caldwell’s  Studies,  100-114. 

Unit  55.  (Seventh  Month.) 

1.  Republican  power  continued,  2.  War  and  Reace,  1812-1829. 

Why  call  this  the  “Second  War  of  Independence?”  Strength 
of  the  parties.  Object  and  result  of  land  campaigns.  Maps. 

Reasons  for  American  naval  successes.  Did  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans  do  any  good?  Effect  of  the  war?  Hartford  Convention — 
compare  with  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions.  Which  was 
now  the  National  party? 

Reasons  for  purchase  of  Florida. 

Review  slavery  to  1820.  The  cotton  export  in  1820  amounted 
to  $20,000,000  and  the  value  of  slaves  had  trebled.  Suppose  you 
had  been  a  cotton  planter.  Reasons  for  and  against  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Missouri  and  Maine.  Terms  of  the  compromise.  Which 
side  got  the  better  of  it?  Why? 

Object  and  result  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Was  it  a  new  stand?  Do  we  have  to  follow  it? 

Election  of  1824.  Candidates  and  principles.  How  would  you 
have  voted?  Should  Clay  have  been  made  Secretary  of  State? 
Election  of  1828.  Why  called  “the  triumph  of  the  people?” 
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Headings.  Channing,  207-237 ;  Sheldon-Barnes,  232-242 ;  Fiske ; 
Montgomery;  McMaster;  Caldwell’s  Studies,  114-120;  Coffin’s 
Building  the  Nation,  149-231;  Lodge’s  Webster;  Schurz’s  Clay; 
Roosevelt’s  Naval  War  of  1812;  Holmes’  Old  Ironsides;  Good¬ 
win’s  Dolly  Madison;  Dana’s  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast;  Star 
Spangled  Banner;  Drake’s  American  Flag;  Eggleston’s  The 
Graysons. 

Unit  56.  (Eighth  Month.) 

National  Democracy,  1829-1844. 

This  is  another  difficult  hut  very  important  period.  Study  espe¬ 
cially  causes  and  results  of  inventions  and  discoveries,  westward 
expansion,  growth  of  cities  and  sectional  divergence.  Compare 
conditions  in  1830  with  1800.  Note  the  effect  of  good  roads  and 
railroads  on  commerce,  education,  politics.  Make  a  list  of  things 
up  to  1830  which  had  caused  the  north  and  south  to  grow  apart. 

Jackson,  public  services,  strong  and  weak  points.  Why  is  his 
administration  called  a  “reign”? 

Review  the  tariff  since  1789  to  show  how  gradually  it  became 
a  sectional  question.  Why  should  the  north  oppose  the  growth 
of  the  west?  Was  the  idea  of  nullification  new?  Who  came  out 
ahead?  Your  reasons.  Learn  some  of  Webster’s  reply  to  Hayne 
for  its  patriotism. 

Why  and  how  did  Jackson  object  to  the  bank?  Results.  (This 
is  too  difficult  for  more  than  a  brief  study.)  What  is  done  with 
the  nation’s  money  today?  How  would  you  have  voted  in  1840? 
Tyler’s  party?  Show  by  a  diagram  the  change  in  parties  since 
1789. 

Reasons  for  the  Webster- Ashburton  treaty,  1842.  Special 
topics. 

Readings.  Channing,  237-264;  Fiske,  304-321;  McMaster,  279- 
312;  Sheldon-Barnes,  238-255;  Montgomery,  296-346;  Burgess’s 
Middle  Period,  108-209;  Lodge’s  Webster;  Schurz’s  Clay;  Sum¬ 
ner’s  Jackson;  Johnston’s  Orations;  Coffin’s  Building  the  Na¬ 
tion,  251-313;  Roosevelt’s  Winning  of  the  West;  Hale’s  Stories 
of  Inventions. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Unit  49.  (September.) 


Insects. 

1.  Parts  and  structure. 

2.  Collection  of  specimens  and  identification. 

3.  Injurious  field  and  garden  insects. 

a.  Kinds,  as  cabbage  worm,  chinch  bug,  plant  louse,  flea- 
beetle. 

b.  Habits  and  food. 

c.  Means  of  extermination. 

4.  Orchard  insects. 

a.  Kinds,  as  canker  worm,  codling  moth,  appletree  cater¬ 
pillar,  Hessian  fly. 

b.  Habits  and  food. 

c.  Means  of  extermination. 

Pupils  report  on  home  work  and  study  Bulletins  No.  54,  No. 
154,  No.  99,  No.  127,  No.  155,  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C.  These  bulletins  are  sent  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

Unit  50.  (October.) 

Autumn  Fruits  and  Nuts. 

1.  Kinds,  and  varieties  of  each. 

2.  Best  location  as  to  soil,  moisture,  sunlight. 

3.  Setting  and  caring  for  trees. 

4.  Protection. 

a.  From  climate. 

b.  From  stock. 

c.  From  insects. 

5.  Harvesting,  canning,  and  preserving. 

6.  Commercial  value. 

Pupils  report  on  home  work  and  study  Bulletin  No.  161,  practi¬ 
cal  Suggestions  for  Fruit  Growers,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Also  bulletins  No.  113,  No.  275,  No.  293,  No.  332. 

Unit  51.  (November.) 

Feeds  and  Feeding. 

1.  Classes  of  foods  for  farm  animals. 

a.  Summer  food. 

b.  Winter  food. 
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2.  Food  values. 

a.  Nutritive. 

b.  Commercial. 


3.  Balanced  feeding. 

a.  Meaning. 

b.  How  determined  for  milch  cows,  pigs,  work  horses. 

Reports  on  home  work  and  study.  Bulletin  No.  22 — The  Feed¬ 
ing  of  Farm  Animals,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Also 
No.  170,  No.  205,  No.  346. 


Unit  52. 


Poultry. 

1.  Best  breeds  of  fowls. 

a.  For  laying. 

b.  For  market. 

2.  Feeding. 

a.  For  laying. 

b.  For  market. 


(December.) 


3.  Breeding. 

a.  Selection  of  eggs. 

b.  Hatching. 

c.  Care  of  chicks. 

4.  Housing. 

a.  Location  and  construction. 

b.  Ventilation. 

c.  Yards. 

d.  Cleanliness'  and  disinfection. 

5.  Eggs. 

a.  Gathering,  storing,  marketing. 

b.  Value  as  food,  methods  of  cooking. 

^6.  Preparing  chickens  for  market. 

7.  Other  poultry,  turkeys,  geese,  ducks. 

Reports  on  home  work  and  study.  Bulletin  No.  141 — Poultry 
Raising  on  the  Farm,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Bulletin 
No-  41 — Fowls,  Care  and  Feeding.  Bulletin  No.  528 — Hints  to 
Poultry  Raisers.  Also  No.  51,  No.  64,  No.  128,  No.  182,  No.  236, 
No.  287,  No.  355,  No.  357. 
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Milk,  Its  Products  and  Care. 

1.  Essentials  in  caring  for  milk. 

a.  A  clean,  light,  well  ventilated  place  for  cows. 

b.  Cleanliness  in  milking. 

c.  Care  of  milk  cans  and  vessels. 

d.  Protection  of  milk  from  germs  at  every  stage. 

2.  Testing  milk. 

a.  Babcock  test. 

b.  Recording  results. 

c.  Methods  of  computing  the  milk  value  of  a  certain  cow 

3.  Butter  making. 

4.  Value  of  milk  as  food. 

5.  Cheese  making. 

Reports  on  home  work  and  study.  Bulletin  No.  41  h  acts 
about  Milk,  and  No.  63— Care  of  Milk  on  the  Farm,  both  free 
on  application  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Also  N ). 
74,  No.  166,  No.  241. 

Unit  54.  (February.) 

Farm  Life  in  Winter. 

1.  Rural  Free  Delivery. 

a.  Value  to  the  farmer. 

b.  Relation  to  good  roads. 

2.  Parcels  Post. 

a.  How  to  wrap  packages. 

b.  Value  to  the  farmer. 

3.  Farmers’  Reading  Courses. 

4.  Games  and  Sport. 

a.  Indoor. 

b.  Outdoor. 

5.  Social  Life. 

a.  Farmers  institutes,  agricultural  societies,  grange. 

b.  Spelling  school,  exhibits,  and  literary  societies. 

c.  Church  and  Sunday  Schools. 

d.  Boys  and  Girls  Agricultural  Clubs. 

e.  The  school  as  a  social  center. 

Reports  on  home  reading.  Bulletin  No.  109,  Farmers  Reading 
Courses;  No.  95,  Good  Roads  for  Farmers;  No.  270,  Modern  Con¬ 
veniences  for  the  Farm  Home.  All  these  are  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

16 
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Unit  55.  (March.) 


Seeds. 

1.  Best  methods  of  keeping  through  the  winter. 

2.  Preparation  for  planting. 

a.  Cleaning. 

b.  Testing  for  vitality. 

c.  Treatment  for  diseases. 

3.  Conditions  favorable  for  germination  and  growth. 

a.  Soil,  moisture,  heat. 

b.  Time  of  planting. 

c.  Manner  of  planting. 

d.  Cultivation. 

Reports  on  seeds  studied.  Bulletin  No.  250,  The  Prevention  of 
Wheat  Smut  and  Loose  Smut  of  Oats ;  No.  253,  The  Germination 
of  Seed  Corn,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Also  No.  428, 
Testing  Farm  Seeds  in  the  Home  and  in  the  Rural  School;  and 
Nos.  408  and  409. 

Unit  56.  (April  and  May.) 

Weeds. 

1.  Name. 

2.  Season  of  growth. 

3.  Description. 

a.  Root. 

i 

b.  Stem. 

c.  Leaves. 

d.  Flowers  and  seeds. 

4.  How  spread. 

5.  Why  injurious. 

6.  Method  of  extermination. 

Pupils  report  on  weeds  studied.  . 

Bulletin  No.  28,  Weeds,  and  How  to  Kill  them;  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture. 
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HAND  WORK  AND  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS. 

Read  carefully  the  suggestions  given  in  this  subject  for  the 
work  of  the  sixth  year. 

Unit  49.  (First  Month.) 

I.  Work  for  the  Boys. 

1.  Directions  for  keeping  note-book. 

2.  Lessons  in  the  care  and  use  of  tools. 

3.  Mechanical  Drawing.  (In  connection  with  the 

regular  work  in  drawing.) 

II.  Work  for  Girls. 

1.  Directions  for  recording  work  and  keeping  note¬ 
book. 

2.  Study  of  water  as  useful  in  house-keeping. 

a.  Water  supply. 

b.  Sources  of  impurities  in  water. 

c.  Water  for  drinking  and  cooking. 

d.  Preparing  and  using  water  for  cleaning,  bath¬ 

ing,  dish  washing,  scrubbing,  clothes  wash¬ 
ing.  Uses  of  soap. 

e.  Disposal  of  slops  and  waste. 

Unit  50.  (Second  Month.) 

I.  Work  for  boys. 

1.  Mechanical  drawing  to  scale. 

2.  Making  a  model  from  a  drawing. 

II.  Work  for  Girls. 

1.  Preparatory  lessons  in  cooking. 

a.  Cleaniness  as  to  hands,  hair,  dress,  dishes, 

table,  water  and  other  materials  used. 

b.  Construction  and  management  of  stoves,  wood 

or  coal  ranges,  gas  ranges,  chafing  dishes. 

c.  Building  fires;  fuel  used,  dampers  and  their 

use,  laying  the  fuel,  lighting  the  fire,  danger 
in  the  use  of  gas  and  oil,  control  of  smoke, 
oven  tests,  care  of  stove  or  range. 

2.  Drawings  in  note-book  and  explanation  briefly  re¬ 

corded. 

3.  Why  we  cook  food. 

4.  Record  of  home  work. 
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Unit  51.  (Third  Month.) 

I.  Work  for  Boys. 

1.  Mechanical  drawing  to  scale. 

2.  Designing. 

3.  Making  plain  shelf  with  simple  bracket  for  the  school 

house. 

4.  Making  a  box  with  cover. 

5.  Reports  of  home  work. 

H.  Work  for  Girls. 

1.  Kinds  of  breakfast  foods. 

a.  Grains  used  in  making. 

b.  Process  of  manufacture. 

c.  How  put  up  for  shipping. 

d.  Prices. 

e.  How  hept  clean  and  wholesome. 

2.  Preparation  of  breakfast  foods  for  table  use. 

a.  Prepared  foods. 

b.  Foods  that  must  be  cooked. 

3.  Serving  breakfast  foods. 

a.  Setting  the  table ;  table  cloth,  arrangements  of 

dishes  and  foods. 

b.  Serving  the  food. 

c.  Removal  of  dishes. 

4.  Reports  and  record  of  home  work. 

Unit  52.  (Fourth  Month.) 

I.  Work  for  Boys. 

1.  Drawing,  designing,  and  modeling. 

2.  Making  a  book  rack  or  a  magazine  rack. 

3.  Reports  and  record  of  home  work. 

II.  Work  for  Girls. 

1.  Preparation  of  eggs  for  table  use. 

a.  Test  for  freshness. 

b.  Boiled  eggs,  time  required,  serving. 

c.  Poached  eggs. 

d.  Scrambled  eggs. 

2.  Serving  eggs  with  other  food. 

a.  Egg  and  toast. 

b.  Egg  sandwich. 

c*  Eggs  with  bacon  or  ham. 

3.  Home  work  reported  and  recorded. 
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I.  Work  for  Boys. 

1.  Drawing  and  modeling. 

2.  Making  a  feed-trough. 

3.  Mending  a  gate,  chicken  house,  etc. 

4.  Repairing  desks,  windows,  doors,  or  any  part  of  the 

school-house. 

5.  Reports  on  such  work  done  at  home. 

II.  Work  for  Girls. 

1.  Preparation  of  potatoes  for  table  use. 

a.  Rules  for  preparing  and  cooking  boiled  pota¬ 

toes,  mashed  potatoes. 

b.  Baking  potatoes. 

c.  Preparation  of  potato  chips. 

d.  How  to  prepare  and  preserve  potatoes  for  fry¬ 

ing  or  warming  over. 

2.  Serving  potatoes  with  other  food. 

a.  In  soups. 

b.  In  salads. 

3.  Reports  on  home  work  and  records  made. 

Unit  54.  (Sixth  Month.) 

I.  Work  for  Boys. 

1.  Drawing  and  modeling. 

2.  Making  seed  boxes. 

3.  Making  foot  stool. 

4.  Reports  on  work  done  at  home. 

II.  Work  for  Girls. 

1.  Uses  of  Milk  as  food. 

a.  Composition. 

b.  Value. 

2.  Preparation  for  use. 

a.  How  kept  pure. 

b.  Uses  of  sweet  milk. 

c.  Uses  of  sour  milk. 

d.  Making  cottage  cheese. 

3.  Reports  of  home  work. 

Unit  55.  (Seventh  Month.) 

I.  Work  for  Boys. 

1.  Drawing  and  modeling. 

2.  Designing  and  making  a  bird  house. 

3.  Reports  of  work  at  home. 
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I. 


II. 


2. 

3. 


II.  Work  for  Girls. 

1.  Milk  and  egg  dishes. 

a.  Preparation  of  junket  custard. 

b.  1  reparation  of  boiled  and  baked  custards. 
Milk  of  cream  with  breakfast  foods. 

Milk  and  vegetables. 

a.  Creamed  potatoes. 

b.  Cream  of  potato  soup. 

c.  Cream  of  tomato  soup. 

4.  Reports  on  borne  work. 

Unit  56.  (Eighth  Month.) 

Work  for  Boys. 

I*  Drawing  and  modeling. 

2.  Repair  work  at  school  or  at  home. 

3.  Making  an  egg  tester. 

4.  Reports  on  home  work  and  grading  of  note-books. 
Work  for  Girls. 

1.  Making  home  candy. 

a.  Recipes. 

b.  Samples  of  candy  made. 

Planning  and  preparing  a  school  picnic  lunch. 
Reports  of  home  work  and  grading  of  note-books. 


2. 

3. 


Reference  Books. 

Problems  in  Woodmaking,  Murray. 

Beginning  Woodwork,  Van  Deusen. 

Wood  working  for  Beginners,  Wheeler. 

The  Art  Crafts  for  Beginners,  Sanford. 

Bulletins  sent  free  on  application  to  the  United  States  Depar 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

No.  249.  Cereal  Breakfast  foods. 

No.  128.  Eggs,  and  their  Use  as  Foods. 

No.  375.  Care  of  Food  in  the  Home. 

No.  413.  The  care  of  Milk  and  Its  Use  in  the  Home. 

No.  348.  Bacteria  in  Milk. 


General  Lessons. 
See  outline  under  music  and  drawing. 


i 


EIGHTH  YEAR — (A  Division.) 
I.  Boohs  and  Material. 


Fifth  readers,  English  and  American  classics,  dictionary  arith¬ 
metic,  history,  geography,  grammar,  pen,  ink,  pencils,  tab  e  s, 
drawing  materials,  civics  of  Iowa,  elementary  hook  m  agricul¬ 
ture,  material  for  hand  work  and  household  arts. 

TT  Studies. 


Reading. — Fifth  readers  and  classics. 
Grammar. — Text-book. 

Orthography. — Words  in  all  lessons. 
Arithmetic.— Text-book  and  farm  prob¬ 
lems. 


History. — Text-book  and  reference  work. 
Civics  of  Iowa.— Text-book. 

Agriculture. — Elementary  text-book. 

Hand  Work  and  Household  Arts. 

General  Lessons.— Music,  Drawing. 


Geography.— Complete  book. 

III.  Outlines  by  Subjects  and  Units. 

READING. 


Unit  57.  (First  Month.) 

Combine  with  the  seventh  year,  alternating  the  readers  used_ 
If  the  reader  is  used,  the  class  should  make  a  careful  study  of 
the  best  pieces  rather  than  to  merely  “read  the  hook  through. 
At  least  a  part  of  the  year  should  be  spent  on  the  masterpieces 
of  literature.  Such  whole  pieces  as  Whittier  s  Snow-houn  , 
Irving’s  Sketch  Book,  and  Hawthorne’s  Great  Stone  Face  should 
be  carefully  studied.  Teachers  should  read  m  connection  all  the 
suggestions  for  teaching  reading  in  this  course  of  study.  See 
especially  the  outline  and  the  suggestions  given  m  Unit  41  for 


planning  lessons. 

Unit  58.  (Second  Month.) 

Fifth  Reader  or  Masterpieces.  The  selection  should  first  oe 
read  for  its  general  meaning  and  purpose.  A  second  reading 
should  follow  for  the  better  appreciation  of  the  piece,  noting  the 
subject  matter,  plan,  sentence  structure,  and  choice  of  words. 
Then  there  should  be  oral  reading  of  the  best  passages. 

Secure  the  right  kind  of  oral  expression  through  the  clear, 
vivid  imaging  of  what  is  read.  Give  much  attention  to  the  choice 

figures  of  speech. 

Unit  59.  (Third  Month.) 


Appropriate  selections  for  study  are:  Bryant’s  Little  People 
of  the  Snow,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Julius  Caesar,  The  Vision  o 

Sir  Launfal. 
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In  studying  a  literary  whole  for  several  continuous  lessons,  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  is  increased  as  the  story  approaches  the 
climax,  and  the  lessons  are  more  deeply  impressed 

Only  familiarity  with  the  best  English  and  American  classics 
will  form  the  language  and  literary  taste  of  the  pupil  along  right 
lines.  Every  literary  masterpiece  that-  a  pupil  reads  thoughtfully 
helps  to  reveal  to  him  his  own  deeper  nature,  with  its  aspirations 
and  strivings.  Such  study  also  helps  the  pupil  to  understand 
human  nature  and  human  motives ;  and  the  most  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  one  can  acquire  is  a  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

Unit  60.  (Fourth  Month.) 

Continue  methods  suggested  in  former  months.  Pupils  should 

read  books  from  the  school  library,  but  under  the  direction  of 

the  teacher,  and  should  make  oral  or  written  reports  on  the  books 
read. 

Teachers  should  be  familiar  with  the  “Penny  Leaflets”  issued 
by  C.  M.  Parker,  Taylorville,  Illinois ;  the  classics  issued  by  the 
Educational  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago;  the  “Riverside  Literature  I 
Senes,”  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Chicago  or  Boston; 
and  Curry’s  Literary  Readings,  Rand  McNalley  &  Co.  These 
helps  contain  suggestions  of  great  value  in  teaching  reading. 

Unit  61.  (Fifth  Month.) 

Pupils  should  have  much  practice  in  sight  reading.  They 

should  continue  to  memorize  choice  passages.  They  should  learn 

something  of  the  great  writers  in  the  different  departments  of 
literature. 

Each  pupil  in  the  eighth  grade  should  read  several  good  books 
during  the  year.  These  books  should  be  carefully  selected  by 
the  teacher.  Suitable  books  are:  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans, 
Cooper;  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  Stowe;  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby, 
Hughes;  Child’s  History  of  England,  Dickens;  The  Man  With¬ 
out  a  Country,  Hale;  Evangeline,  Longfellow;  Treasure  Island, 
Stevenson;  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Scott;  Sketch  Book,  Irving;  The 
Spy,  Cooper ;  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Macaulay 

j 

Unit  62.  (Sixth  Month.) 

Aim  to  make  reading  a  means  of  knowledge  getting.  Require 
constant  use  of  the  dictionary.  Have  frequent  spelling  exercises 
and  pronouncing  contests.  Encourage  judicious  home  reading. 

See  to  it  that  the  school  library  is  made  up  of  good  books,  and 
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that  the  books  are  properly  cared  for.  It  should  be  considered 
a  public  disgrace  for  any  community  to  be  without  a  good  school 
library.  If  there  is  no  library,  the  teacher  should  spare  no  effort 
to  interest  the  school  and  the  community  in  getting  one. 

Unit  63.  (Seventh  Month.) 

In  most  rural  schools,  as  suggested  in  Unit  57,  it  will  not  be 
advisable  to  have  two  classes  in  the  fifth  reader.  It  is  much  better 
to  combine  the  seventh  and  eighth  years’  work,  thus  securing  one 
good  class  and  a  longer  period  for  the  recitation.  No  attention 
need  be  paid  to  the  order  of  the  lessons  in  the  book  in  fifth  reader 
work.  Select  the  lessons  from  any  part  of  the  reader  that  aie 
on  the  same  topics  that  the  pupils  are  studying  in  language, 
geography  and  history.  The  supplementary  reading  for  the  two 
vears  should  be  different,  so  that  pupils  need  not  repeat  anything 
in  the  eighth  year  that  they  have  read  in  the  seventh  year. 

Unit  64.  (Eighth  Month.) 

Review  of  choice  selections  in  the  reader.  Study  of  authors, 
sketches,  quotations,  works. 


GRAMMAR, 

Unit  57.  (First  Month.) 

Classes  of  nouns.  Phrases  and  clauses  used  as  nouns.  Prop¬ 
erties  of  nouns.  Rules  for  formation  of  plurals.  Case  and  con¬ 
struction.  Rules  for  possessives. 

In  parsing  nouns  give  most  attention  to  construction,  that  is, 
use  in  sentence,  whether  subject,  predicate,  object,  possessive, 
appositive  and  why.  Practice  in  reader  at  times. 

Require  written  compositions,  using  subjects  in  geography, 
history  and  other  studies. 

Make  the  structure  of  the  sentence  the  basis  of  the  work  in 
grammar,  as  in  the  seventh  grade.  Review  the  kinds  and  uses 
of  sentences,  clauses,  and  phrases.  Connect  the  work  in  grammar 
with  the  study  of  classics  in  the  reading  lessons. 

Criticize  and  correct  all  written  work  carefully,  requiring 
pupils  to  write  over  every  faulty  sentence. 

Unit  58.  (Second  Month.) 

Verbs.  Transitive,  intransitive,  copulative.  Show  how  they 
differ.  Regular  and  irregular.  See  that  pupil  understands  the 
rule  for  adding  ed. 
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Voice.  Have  pupils  classify  verbs  in  reader  as  active  and 
passive.  Let  them  rewrite  sentences,  changing  active  to  passive 
passive  to  active. 


Teach  forms  of  the  different  participles.  Show  that  participles 
are  generally  used  as  adjectives,  nouns,  or  as  part  of  principal 

verbs.  Teach  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  each  mode  and 
tense. 

Give  special  drill  on  the  noun  clause,  structure,  use,  contrac¬ 
tion  into  a  phrase  or  single  word  equivalent.  Show  that  such  a 
sentence  as,  “That  a  person  should  be  lazy  is  a  disgrace,”  is  al¬ 
most  equivalent  in  meaning  as  to  say,  “Laziness  is  a  disgrace.” 

Study  a  poem  as  to  sentence  structure ;  compare  with  prose 
sentence  structure;  have  pupils  write  out  the  differences. 

Unit  59.  (Third  Month.) 

Verbs  continued.  Give  careful  drill  in  conjugation.  Teach 
pupils  to  compare  the  various  forms  in  conjugation,  and  to  detect 
the  shade  of  difference  expressed  by  the  use  of  different  auxiliary 
verbs,  as  in  the  sentence:  I  have  been,  and,  I  had  been;  We  shall 
go,  and,  We  will  go;  He  may  sing,  and,  He  can  sing. 

Drill  upon  the  different  forms  of  the  verb  “to  be”  until  pupil 
knows  them  at  sight.  Show  that  some  form  of  the  verb  “to  be” 
as  an  auxiliary  with  the  perfect  participle  of  a  transitive  verb 
always  shows  passive  voice,  and  that  the  passive  voice  cannot  be 
expressed  without  the  verb  “to  be”  with  the  perfect  participle. 
Lay  much  stress  upon  the  office  of  the  individual  auxiliary  verbs 
in  the  sentence.  For  example :  The  letters  may  have  been  written. 
Show  that  written  is  the  principal  verb;  may,  have,  and  been, 
auxiliaries.  Give  principal  parts  of  written,  showing  that  it  is 
the  perfect  participle,  and  irregular.  Been,  a  form  of  the  verb 
“to  be,”  shows  passive  voice,  with  the  perfect  participle  written. 
Have  denotes  perfect,  or  completed  tense,  may  present  tense, 
potential  mode.  The  subject  “letters”  shows  that  the  verb  must 
be  third  person  plural. 

Study  carefully  the  adjective  clause,  and  the  classes  of  con¬ 
nectives  that  introduce  it.  Give  drills  in  writing  sentences  con¬ 
taining  adjective  clauses.  Select  such  clauses  in  the  written  work 
of  pupils. 

Give  much  drill  work  on  the  inflections  of  the  verb. 
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Unit  60.  (Fourth  Month.) 

Adjectives  and  adverbs.  Teach  the  several  classes  of  each. 
Thorough  drill  in  comparison.  Show  how  and  what  they  modify 
and  how  some  adjectives  may  be  changed  to  adverbs. 

Cal]  attntion  to  Ruskin’s  use  of  adjectives.  Shakespeare's, 
Scott’s.  Show  how  much  a  vivid  style  depends  upon  adjectives. 
Give  much  composition  work  in  description. 

Study  the  adverb  clause  and  the  connectives  that  may  be  used 
to  introduce  it.  Drill  pupils  in  writing  sentences  containing  ad¬ 
verb  clauses  used  to  denote  time,  place,  manner,  degree,  condition. 

Unit  61.  (Fifth  Month.) 

Pronouns.  Declension  of  pronouns.  Drill  on  naming  all  the 
personal,  relative,  and  interrogative  pronouns  until  pupils  know 
them  thoroughly.  Classify  all  the  pronouns  in  a  reading  lesson. 
Compare  personal  and  relative  pronouns.  Show  that  personals 
usually  have  a  distinct  form  for  person,  gender,  number  and  case ; 
relatives  do  not.  Relatives  are  never  found  in  independent  sen¬ 
tences,  but  always  in  subordinate  clauses;  personals  may  be 
found  in  each.  Relatives  are  always  used  as  connectives,  joining 
subordinate  clauses  to  the  antecedent  of  the  relative ;  personals 
are  never  used  as  connectives. 

Explain  the  interrogative  in  direct  questions,  as,  Who  dis¬ 
covered  oxygen?  Also  in  indirect  questions,  as,  I  know  who  dis¬ 
covered  oxygen.  Show  that  the  relative  clause  is  always  an 
adjective  and  modifies  the  antecent  o^,  the  relative;  that  the  in¬ 
terrogative  clause  is  always  a  noun. 

The  composition  work  must  deal  with  themes  that  are  within 
the  intelligent  grasp  of  the  pupil.  Some  pupils  will  need  very 
simple  and  concrete  themes,  and  much  help  in  constructing  an 
outline  for  a  composition. 

Unit  62.  (Sixth  Month.) 

Prepositions,  conjunctions,  interjections.  Explain  that  the 
preposition  shows  the  relation  of  its  object  to  the  word  modified 
by  the  prepositional  phrase.  Parse  phrases  as  wholes. 

Show  that  co-ordinate  conjunctions  join  words  to  words, 
phrases  to  phrases,  and  sentences  to  sentences;  that  subordinate 
conjunctions  join  clauses  usually  to  words. 

Teach  use  of  interjection.  Give  drills  in  reader. 

Give  a  great  deal  of  work  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  office 
of  the  preposition  is  to  show  relation  of  some  kind.  Call  attention 
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to  the  use  of  connectives  by  Buskin,  Carlyle,  Victor  Hugo,  Shake- 
speare,  the  Apostle  Paul. 

Unit  63.  (Seventh  Month.) 

Syntax  and  composition  work.  Rapid  analysis  of  sentences. 
Words,  phrases  and  clauses  as  subjects,  predicates,  objects,  at¬ 
tributes,  appositives.  Review  the  verb.  Make  special  study  of 
participles  and  infinitives. 

Study  the  structure  of  a  poem  as  to  stanzas,  meter,  feet,  rhyme 
inverted  order  of  words,  omissions.  Drill  in  the  correct  use  of 
the  paragraph.  Require  pupils  to  condense  paragraphs  into  a 
sentence  or  two,  and  notice  how  much  can  be  crowded  into  a 
sentence  by  a  master  of  language.  Study  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg 
Address  to  illustrate  condensed  expression  of  thought.  Study 
proverbs,  maxims,  and  principles. 

Unit  64.  (Eighth  Month.) 

Review  difficult  subjects.  Written  tests.  Rapid  composition 
work.  Debates.  Analysis  of  difficult  sentences.  Critical  study 
of  one  or  two  classics  as  wholes. 

Encourage  pupils  to  write  a  graduation  essay  or  composition 
on  some  important  theme  dealing  with  the  farm  or  the  home. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Pupils,  who  are  deficient  in  this  subject  must  recite  with  the 
seventh  grade.  Others  may  be  excused,  but  should  he  held 
responsible  for  the  correct  spelling  of  all  words  in  their  lessons. 

There  are  few  rural  schools  where  the  teacher  would  be  jus¬ 
tified  in  organizing  classes  in  spelling  for  each  year’s  work.  By 
using  an  extra  speller  and  by  giving  considerable  attention  to 
word  analysis  in  the  seventh  year,  the  seventh  and  eighth  year 
classes  may  recite  together  and  not  repeat  any  of  the  work 
previously  done. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Unit  57.  (First  Month.) 

Square  root  and  cube  root.  Develop  the  rules  carefully  Give 
many  problems  not  found  in  text-book.  Commit  to  memory  the 
squares  of  all  numbers  from  1  to  20  and  the  cubes  of  all  numbers 
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from  1  to  10.  Review  square  measure  and  cubic  measure,  giving 
many  practical  problems. 

Give  much  drill  work  on  land  surveys  and  description.  Connect 
with  map  drawing. 

Unit  58.  (Second  Month.) 

Measurements  of  surfaces.  Master  definitions  and  terms.  Find 
areas  of  squares,  rectangles,  rhomboids,  triangles,  circles.  Find 
length  of  lines,  such  as  base,  perpendicular,  hypotenuse,  circum¬ 
ference,  diameter,  radius. 

Develop  all  definitions  and  rules  carefully.  Give  many  original 
problems.  Require  pupils  to  make  their  own  measurements  for 
such  problems. 

Unit  59.  (Third  Month.) 

Measurements  of  solids.  Master  definitions  and  terms.  Find 
solid  contents  of  parallelopipeds,  cylinders,  pyramids,  cones, 
spheres.  Find  areas  of  surfaces  of  same.  Develop  principles 
carefully,  have  pupils  learn  them,  and  apply  to  practical  work. 
Give  many  problems  from  other  arithmetics  and  see  to  it  that 
pupils  become  skillful  in  the  use  of  the  standard  measures  of 
length,  area,  and  volume. 

Unit  60.  (Fourth  Month.) 

If  the  work  in  arithmetic  has  been  well  done,  and  the  pupils 
are  masters  of  the  book  in  use,  it  may  be  better  to  begin  the 
study  of  algebra.  This  plan  would  accommodate  larger  pupils 
who  can  attend  school  during  the  winter  months  only,  and  is 
recommended  in  advanced  schools.  If  it  is  thought  best  to  re¬ 
view  the  arithmetic,  the  teacher  must  select  the  topics  for  study 
and  should  give  a  great  deal  of  supplementary  work  consisting 
of  farm  problems  and  examples  from  other  books. 

Unit  61.  (Fifth  Month.) 

Review  topics  selected  by  the  teacher.  Problems  solved  by 
algebraic  methods.  Practical  problems  and  supplementary  work. 

Drill  on  farm  problems,  work  out  probable  income  from  a  farm 
with  certain  crops.  Estimate  losses  in  the  school  district  caused 
by  poor  seed  corn,  swampy  land,  floods,  insects,  poor  grades  of 
stock,  damage  by  frost  to  late  corn. 

Unit  62.  (Sixth  Month.) 

Review  topics  selected  by  the  teacher.  Business  arithmetic 
should  be  given  careful  attention.  Practice  on  business  forms 
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and  business  correspondence.  Drill  pupils  in  writing  checks, 
receipts,  bills,  and  in  keeping  accounts.  Emphasize  the  necessity 
of  being  a  good  business  man  to  make  a  successful  farmer.  Com¬ 
pute  the  amount  of  money  invested  in  a  160  acre  farm  with  its 
buildings  and  stock.  Show  that  the  amount  of  money  invested  in 
a  single  farm  is  more  than  that  in  many  of  the  single  banks  in 
the  smaller  towns.  So  the  farmer  needs  to  understand  business 
as  well  as  the  banker. 

Unit  63.  (Seventh  Month.) 

Review  topics  selected  by  the  class.  Original  problems.  Tests 
on  lists  of  questions  prepared  for  entrance  to  college  or  for 
teachers’  examinations. 

Emphasize  business  arithmetic,  and  short  methods  of  work. 
Have  pupils  figure  out  the  cost  of  highways,  bridges,  railroads, 
county  ditches,  in  the  school  district  or  township. 

Unit  64.  (Eighth  Month.) 

Review  most  essential  points.  Give  much  attention  to  mensura¬ 
tion.  Rapid  work.  Short  methods.  Square  root  and  cube  root. 

Have  pupils  figure  the  cost  of  food,  clothing,  time,  books  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  a  pupil  in  school  eight  years;  the  cost  of  a  high 
school  course;  a  college  course.  Let  them  figure  the  probable  re¬ 
turns  of  such  investments  in  education  as  expressed  in  money. 

Encourage  pupils  to  keep  accurate  accounts  of  their  expenses 
and  to  start  a  savings  account,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so. 
Test  for  graduation. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Unit  57.  (First  Month.) 

The  British  Isles.  Study  first  as  a  group,  then  as  separate  di¬ 
visions,  mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  and  places  of  interest.  Compare 
descriptions  in  Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake  with  those  in  the  geog¬ 
raphy.  Read  selections  from  Ivanhoe,  Marmion,  and  Beside  the 
Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  Study  some  of  Tom  Moore’s  poems  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Interest  pupils  in  the  pictures  and  magazine  descriptions 
of  English  cathedrals  and  Westminster  Abbey. 

Take  imaginary  trips  to  the  homes  of  Burns,  Shakespeare,  Tenny¬ 
son,  Ruskin,  Gladstone,  and  Scott. 
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Study  the  occupations  of  the  people,  their  customs,  home  life, 
etc.  Try  to  account  for  England’s  great  wealth,  many  large  cities, 
immense  colonies,  extensive  commerce  and  powerful  navy. 

Compare  British  life,  customs,  homes,  laws,  government,  products 
and  occupations,  literature,  and  education  with  our  own. 

Unit  58.  (Second  Month.) 

Study  Southwestern  Europe. — France,  Spain,  Belgium,  Nether¬ 
lands,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Give 
special  attention  to  such  topics  as  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  Paris, 
Rome,  Florence,  the  great  cathedrals,  libraries,  picture  galleries 
and  works  of  art.  Interest  pupils  in  these  countries  and  their  peo¬ 
ple  by  means  of  pictures,  stories,  poems,  and  strive  to  create  vivid 
images  of  all  places  studied. 

Teach  the  great  sea  routes  to  Europe.  Get  a  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  of  Cook’s  Excursions  through  European  countries  and  fol¬ 
low  out  the  journeys  described. 

Make  a  list  of  articles  that  we  sell  to  these  countries  and  com¬ 
pare  it  with  things  we  buy  from  them.  Explain  how  all  countries 
are  thus  bound  to  each  other  by  commercial  ties. 

Unit  59.  (Third  Month.) 

Northern  and  Eastern  Europe. — Norway  and  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Russia,  Balkan  Peninsula.  The  plan  of  study  has  been  sufficiently 
indicated  in  the  work  for  the  first  and  second  months.  Select 
the  most  important  topics  and  emphasize  these  by  every  possible 
means. 

Connect  all  this  work  in  geography  with  the  composition  work 
in  grammar  and  the  study  of  literature  in  the  reading  lessons. 

Unit  60.  (Fourth  Month.) 

Study  Africa  and  Australia,  emphasizing  these  topics :  Map 
studies,  general  surface,  climate,  slopes,  river  basins  and  systems, 
plateaus  and  mountains.  Egypt  and  the  Nile,  the  pyramids,  the 
Sphynx,  Sudan,  the  Niger,  the  Congo,  South  Africa,  its  settle¬ 
ment,  history,  people,  products  and  present  condition. 

Australia,  size,  general  surface,  trade  winds  and  rainfall,  Mur¬ 
ray  river  basin,  lakes,  trees,  animals,  products  and  people. 

Review  briefly  the  continent  of  Asia. 

Unit  61.  (Fifth  Month.) 

For  this  month  study  these  four  topics:  1.  Review  of  the 
continent  of  South  America  and  our  trade  with  its  different  coun¬ 
tries.  2.  Study  the  principal  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Make  a  spe- 
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cial  study  of  the  Philippines  from  enlarged  map.  Review  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico.  3.  The  Pacific  Ocean  as  a  whole,  its  size,  bound- 
ai  ies,  winds,  tides,  islands,  value  and  influence  of  the  climate, 
products  and  history  of  the  lands  that  border  upon  it.  4.  The 
great  commercial  routes  of  the  world.  By  means  of  reference 
work  to  books  of  travel,  history,  biography,  newspapers,  magazines, 
by  use  of  pictures,  stories,  imaginary  journeys,  tracing  the  routes 
by  which  .tea,  coffee,  oranges,  silks,  spices,  diamonds,  ostrich  feath- 
eis,  cocoa,  India  rubber,  come  to  us,  this  work  can  be  made  very 
practical  and  valuable  as  well  as  intensely  interesting. 

Unit  62.  (Sixth  Month.) 

Review  New  York  as  a  trade  center  and  compare  with  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco.  Compare  Minneapolis  and  New  Orleans  as 
trade  centers.  Study  Boston  as  a  literary  center  and  city  of  great 
historical  interest,  its  monuments,  public  buildings,  educational 
institutions.  Make  a  list  of  great  events,  and  great  men  connected 
with  the  history  of  Boston.  Study  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  Valley. 


Unit  63.  (Seventh  Month.) 

Study  (1)  coal  mining  in  Iowa  and  in  the  United  States;  (2) 
iron  mining  and  smelting  in  Pennsylvania;  (3)  a  sugar  planta¬ 
tion  in  Louisiana;  (4)  a  stock  farm  in  Iowa.  In  each  topic  study 
the  surrounding  conditions,  as  soil,  climate,  surface.  Study  the 
processes  involved,  machinery,  cost,  kind  of  labor  required ;  trace 
the  raw  materials  to  factories  and  markets;  show  how  these  dif¬ 
ferent  occupations  influence  the  life  of  the  people. 

Unit  64.  (Eighth  Month.) 

Study  these  topics:  (1)  Washington  as  the  center  of  our 
national  government;  (2)  Study  in  like  manner  London,  Paris, 
Berlin,  St.  Petersburg;  (3)  Study  from  the  historical  standpoint, 
Athens,  Jerusalem,  Rome,  Alexandria;  (4)  The  Anglo-Saxon  race 
— history,  nations  and  their  colonies,  commerce,  literature. 

Review  mathematical  geography,  as  change  of  seasons,  motions 
of  the  earth,  seasons,  time,  latitude  and  longitude. 


HISTORY. 

Unit  57.  (First  Month.) 

Slavery  in  the  Territories,  1844-1859. 

Use  and  make  maps  freely.  Show  that  the  attitude  toward 
slavery  was  determined  by  geographical  conditions.  Suppose  you 
had  lived  in  South  Carolina.  The  evil  of  slavery  was  more  easily 
seen  where  it  was  unprofitable.  Garrison,  and  his  methods.  Why 
opposed  by  the  North?  Why  did  the  South  try  to  stop  the 
slavery  petitions?  Why  was  this  a  blunder? 

Reasons  for  and  against  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Campaign 
of  1844.  Oregon  boundary. 

Causes,  real  and  alleged,  and  results  of  the  Mexican  War? 
Which  section  sent  most  troops?  Why?  Effect?  Arguments  for 
and  against  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  Explain  reasons  for  California’s 
stand  on  slavery.  Terms  of  compromise  of  1850.  Which  side  got 
the  better  of  it?  Proof.  Underground  railroad.  Personal  liberty 
bills.  Were  they  constitutional?  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  Candidates 
1852.  Who  was  chosen?  Why?  Necessity  for  the  Kansas- 

Nebraska  bill;  terms;  weak  point. 

Origin  of  Republican  party — compare  with  the  Jeffersonians. 
Dred  Scott  decision.  Why  did  this  alarm  the  north?  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates.  John  Brown's  raid — was  he  a  traitor?  Rhodes 
says  that  if  the  poor  whites  could  have  read,  slavery  would  have 
been  doomed.  Why  ? 

Readings.  Channing,  265-294;  see  other  texts;  Coffin’s  Build¬ 
ing  the  Nation,  314-324;  Caldwell’s  Studies,  124-1/0;  Harts 
Source-Book,  248-296;  Burgess’  Middle  Period;  Jefferson  Davis’ 
Confederate  Government;  Bolton’s  Famous  Americans;  Lodge’s 
Webster;  etc.  See  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  for  poems  on 
slavery — commit  one  or  more.  Read  southern  authorities  when¬ 
ever  possible. 

Unit  58.  (Second  Month.) 

Secession,  1860-1861,  and  War  for  the  Union  to  the  Emancipation 

Proclamation. 

Use  maps  and  assign  special  topics  constantly.  Put  yourself  in 
the  place  of  the  south.  Show  that  secession  was  the  natural  out¬ 
come  of  the  principles  of  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions, 
the  Hartford  convention  and  South  Carolina  nullification  and  that 
17 
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these  principles  became  sectional  finally  because  of  geographical 
conditions.  Views  of  Greeley. 

Condition  of  the  country,  I860— compare  with  1830-  1800. 
Compare  north  and  south  as  to  conditions  of  workingmen’  cities 
mental  activity  etc.  Campaign  of  1860— candidates,  platforms’ 
Just  why  did  the  south  secede?  Suppose  Jackson  or  Taylor  had 
been  president  Possible  results  of  successful  secession.  Southern 
blunders.  Efforts  to  compromise.  Confederate  constitution. 

y  was  Virginia  so  divided  ?  Sum  up  eauses  of  the  war.  Ad- 
vantages  of  each  side. 

Study  the  field  of  war  with  the  geographical  advantages  and 
disadvantages  Plans  of  each  side.  Study  campaigns  rather  than 
battles.  Use  Lincoln  and  Grant  as  centers  of  study.  Plan  and 
result  of  Peninsular  campaign.  Importance  of  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  railroad.  Suppose  the  Monitor  had  been  captured? 

Value  of  New  Orleans  and  the  lower  Mississippi.  Purpose  and 
result  of  Lee ’s  invasion. 

Readings.  Channing,  295-326;  McMaster,  360-387;  Eggleston- 
Caldwell’s  Studies,  172-186;  Hart’s  Source-Book,  296-320-  Shel- 
don-Barnes,  308-339;  Dodge’s  Bird’s  Eye  View;  Lincoln’s  In¬ 
augurals  and  Gettysburg  Address,  Jefferson  Davis’  Confederate 
Government;  A  H.  Stevens’  War  Between  the  States;  War 
ongs,  Reads  Sheridan’s  Ride;  poems  of  Lowell,  Longfellow, 

ittier,  Bryant.  Biographies  of  northern  and  southern  states- 
men. 

Unit  59.  (Third  Month.) 

War  for  the  Union  (continued). 

4s^fPvianf  SpGClal  t0pics  as  before-  Origin,  progress  and  effect 
of  the  blockade.  Trent  affair.  Lincoln ’s  inaugurals  as  to  slavery. 

^  a ves  made  contraband.  Why?  Slaves  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  and  in  the  territories.  Why  was  not  the  emancipation 
proclamation  issued  sooner?  Authority  for  it?  On  what  would 

its  enforcement  rest?  What  slaves  did  it  affect?  When  were 
the  others  freed  ? 

Position  of  the  armies  January,  1863.  Reasons  for  the  capture 
ot  Vicksburg;  for  Lee’s  second  invasion  of  the  north.  Why  did 
not  Vicksburg  and  Gettysburg  end  the  war?  Learn  the  Gettys¬ 
burg  address.  Account  for  draft  riots.  Chickamauga  and 
Chattanooga.  Why  make  Grant  lieutenant-general?  Objects 
and  results  of  the  “ march  to  the  sea?”  Grant  and  Lee  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  compare  as  to  generalship,  resources,  etc. 
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What  aid  had  England  given  to  the  south?  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign,  1864.  Why  did  the  fall  of  Richmond  end  the  war?  Terms 
of  surrender.  Could  Grant  have  offered  less?  Effect  of  Lincoln’s 
death  on  the  south.  Was  the  war  a  “ rebellion ?”  Why  did  the 
north  succeed?  Should  Davis  have  been  hung?  Political,  social, 
economic  effects  of  the  war. 

Unit  60.  (Fourth  Month.) 

1.  Reconstruction  and  Reunion 3  1865-1869.  2.  From  Grant  to 

Cleveland ,  1869-1889. 

Make  this  period  an  opportunity  for  teaching  the  pupils  their 
public  duties.  Discourage  any  partisan  spirit.  Why  was  recon¬ 
struction  a  difficult  problem?  Compare  the  plans  of  Lincoln, 
Johnson  and  congress.  Reasons  for  the  freedmen’s  bureau.  Your 
opinion  of  the  Fourteenth  amendment.  Reasons  for  Johnson’s 
impeachment.  Why  a  failure?  Carpetbaggers.  Scalawags,  and 
Ku-Klux-Klan. 

Issues  in  campaign  of  1868.  Fifteenth  amendment.  Value  of 
Alaska  to  us.  Treaty  with  England,  1871.  Political  scandals. 
Compare  financial  panics  of  1873  and  1837. 

Contested  election  of  1876 — how  settled?  Cause  of  Garfield’s 
murder.  Explain  civil  service  reform.  Why  so  difficult?  Com¬ 
pare  with  the  spoils  system. 

Significance  of  Cleveland’s  election.  Events  of  his  administra¬ 
tion.  Special  topics:  Chicago  fire,  etc.  • 

Reading.  Channing,  358-381;  McMaster,  427-441;  Eggleston; 
Fiske;  Sheldon-Bames,  399-402;  Hart’s  Source-Book,  299-365; 
Caldwell’s  Studies,  196-246.  Biographies;  Mary  Livermore’s  My 
Story  of  the  Civil  War;  Andrew’s  Last  Quarter-Century;  Hale’s 
Mr.  Merriam’s  Scholars. 

Unit  61.  (Fifth  Month.) 

National  Development ,  1889-1913. 

This  period  deals  with  our  present  political  problems.  The 
duties  and  privileges  of  each  individual  can  be  made  very  clear. 
Study  especially  our  industrial  development  and  our  world  or 
international  privileges  and  responsibilities. 

Make  the  silver  and  tariff  legislation  as  simple  as  possible,  and 
avoid  a  partisan  treatment.  Study  the  main  campaigns  in  the 
Spanish  war.  Could  this  war  have  been  avoided?  Terms  of 
peace.  Colonial  problems.  Our  relations  with  Cuba. 
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Legislation  against  monopolies.  Career  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
The  Panama  Canal.  The  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff.  Election  of 
Wilson.  Onr  relations  with  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Spend  at  least  two  weeks  of  this  month  in  a  general  review. 
Let  the  purpose  be  to  trace  the  continuous  development  of  any 
topic  suggested.  Trace  our  foreign  relations  from  the  beginning ; 
our  industrial  development;  our  territorial  development.  Note 
what  important  matters  have  been  settled  during  the  century. 
In  what  way?  Could  it  have  been  done  better?  The  ingenuity 

of  the  teacher  will  make  the  review  both  profitable  and  interest¬ 
ing. 

Readings.  The  newest  text-books,  magazine  articles,  any 
short,  interesting  account  of  the  Spanish  war;  Hart’s  Source- 
Book,  374-382. 

Unit  62.  (Sixth  Month.) 

Civics  of  Iowa. 

There  are  two  methods  of  teaching  this  subject.  By  the  first 
method  the  pupil  begins  with  the  study  of  the  local  government, 
the  town;  then  he  studies  the  county,  the  city,  the  state,  the 
nation.  By  the  second  method  the  national  government  is 
studied  first,  then  the  state,  while  the  county  and  town  are  left 
until  the  last. 

It  would  seem  that  a  judicious  combination  of  these  two 
methods  would  secure  the  best  results.  The  township  may  be 
studied  as  a  little  state  by  itself,  its  officers,  how  chosen,  when 
chosen,  term  of  office,  salary,  duties.  The  purpose  of  political 
parties  should  be  made  clear,  their  organization,  nominations, 
platforms.  Then  the  county  may  be  studied  as  a  larger  division 
than  the  township,  with  greater  interests,  a  more  complex  system 
of  government,  but  working  on  the  same  lines  and  principles. 
The  duty  of  sharing  in  the  work  and  in  the  expenses  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  town  and  county  governments,  attending  pri¬ 
maries,  voting  at  all  elections,  paying  one’s  fair  share  of  taxes, 
discharging  one’s  duty  faithfully  when  elected  to  office,  should 
be  firmly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

Unit  63.  (Seventh  Month.) 

Civics  of  Iowa. — After  the  pupils  have  studied  town  and 
county  government,  as  suggested  in  the  work  of  Unit  62,  they 
should  begin  the  comparative  study  of  national  and  state  govern¬ 
ment. 
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Review  the  historical  steps  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
United  States  constitution.  Call  attention  to  the  great  com¬ 
promises  of  the  constitution,  and  in  doing  so  review  the  different 
forms  of  colonial  government.  Study  the  text  of  the  United 
States  constitution  and  compare  its  provisions  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  ones  of  the  constitution  of  Iowa. 

Compare  the  legislative  departments  of  state  and  nation  as  to 
houses ;  organization  of  each  house ;  officers  and  their  election, 
duties,  term,  privileges,  qualifications  and  salary ;  special  powers 
of  the  house  of  representatives;  special  powers  of  the  senate; 
law-making,  all  the  steps  in  the  process.  Study  the  constitutions 
themselves,  rather  than  comments  on  them. 

Unit  64.  (Eighth  Month.) 

Civics  of  Iowa. — Study  the  executive  departments  of  the  state 
and  nation  by  the  comparative  method  outlined  in  work  of  last 
month.  Contrast  the  president  of  the  United  States  with  the 
governor  of  Iowa  as  to  qualifications,  mode  of  election,  powers 
and  duties,  term,  salary,  assistants  and  removal  from  office. 

Then  study  the  judicial  departments  of  state  and  nation  in 
the  same  way.  By  this  comparative  method  pupils  will  see  how 
very  closely  state  constitutions  have  copied  the  provisions  of  the 
United  States  constitution  and  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the 
nation  will  be  clearly  understood. 

The  “hill  of  rights”  and  the  later  amendments  should  be 
studied  carefully. 

Teach  some  of  the  main  provisions  which  the  state  has  made 
for  education.  Since  the  public  school  is  maintained  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  good  government  and  worthy  citizenship,  all  pupils 
should  have  a  chance  to  learn  the  fundamental  principles  of  state 
and  national  government.  If  no  class  in  civics  can  be  organized 
in  the  lower  grades,  let  the  teacher  give  some  instruction  in  this 
line  during  general  exercises.  Let  us  strive  to  teach  an  intelli¬ 
gent  patriotism  in  our  common  schools. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Units  57  to  64. 

Eighth  grade  pupils  should  study  an  elementary  text-book  in 
agriculture,  such  as  Nolan’s  One  Hundred  Lessons  in  Agriculture, 
Edition  of  1911,  published  by  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
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The  work  of  the  preceding  years  has  prepared  pupils  for  the 
profitable  study  of  agriculture  in  a  more  systematic  manner. 
However,  the  teacher  should  continue  the  observational  and  ex¬ 
perimental  method  of  study,  for  agriculture  cannot  be  taught 
successfully  as  a  mere  text-book  study. 

1.  Agriculture  for  Beginners,  Burkett,  Stevens,  and  Hill; 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

2.  Agriculture  in  Public  Schools,  Ivins;  March  Brothers, 
Lebanon,  Ohio. 

3.  An  Introduction  to  Agriculture,  Upham;  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

4.  Outlines  of  Agriculture  for  Rural  Schools;  W.  M.  Welch 
Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

5.  Rural  School  Agriculture,  Davis;  Orange  Judd  Co.  New 
York. 

6.  Elementary  Agriculture,  Hatch  and  Hazelwood;  Row, 
Peterson  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

7.  Twelve  Studies  in  Agriculture,  Davenport;  C.  M.  Parker, 
Taylorville,  Illinois. 

8.  Bulletins  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  These  bulletins  can  be  secured  free  through  your 
congressman,  or  by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

9.  Every  teacher  should  have  the  bulletins  and  circulars  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Extension  of  the  Iowa  State 
College,  Ames,  Iowa.  School  circular  No.  1,  1912,  on  Teaching 
Agriculture  in  Rural  and  Graded  Schools,  is  epecially  valuable. 
Many  circulars  for  the  use  of  the  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs  in  Iowa 
are  issued  by  the  Schools  Section  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Extension  at  Ames. 

10.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  issues  very  valuable  circulars  for  Boys  and  Girls 
Club  Work.  Write  to  0.  H.  Benson,  Director  of  Club  Work,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Benson  was 
formerly  County  Superintendent  of  Wright  County,  Iowa.  Cir¬ 
cular  No.  104,  Special  Contests  for  Corn-Club  Work,  is  very  helpful. 
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HAND  WORK  AND  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS. 

Unit  57.  (September.) 

I.  Work  for  Boys. 

1.  Farm  Occupations. 

a.  Gathering  seed  corn. 

b.  Constructing  a  seed  corn  drying  place. 

c.  Braiding  seed  corn  and  storing. 

d.  Helping  to  fill  silos  or  cut  corn  for  fodder. 

e.  Helping  in  threshing  and  storing  grain. 

2.  School  Work. 

a.  Drawing  and  illustrative  work. 

b.  Making  a  booklet  with  cover  for  the  records  of 
the  year. 

c.  Oral  and  written  reports  of  home  work. 

II.  Work  for  Girls. 

1.  Home  Arts. 

a.  Food  preservation ;  canning  tomatoes  and  sweet 
corn;  jelly-making,  pickling,  drying. 

b.  Sewing,  sweeping  and  dusting,  bed-making. 

2.  School  Work. 

a.  Drawing,  illustrative  work,  designing. 

b.  Making  a  booklet  with  cover  for  the  records  of 
the  year. 

c.  Reporting  and  recording  home  work. 

Unit  58.  (October.) 

I.  Work  for  Boys. 

1.  Farm  Occupations. 

a.  Husking  and  cribbing  corn,  and  gathering  husks 
for  mats,  baskets,  etc. 

b.  Plowing.  Best  make  of  plows,  methods  of  plowing 
for  different  soils  and  crops.  Results  of  poor 
plowing. 

c.  Gathering  and  storing  vegetables  and  fruits  for 
winter  use. 

d.  Management  and  care  of  farm  machinery. 

2.  School  Work. 

a.  Drawing  and  illustrative  sketching  to  show  meth¬ 
ods  of  plowing. 
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b.  Designing  and  constructing  a  model  of  some  ma¬ 
chine  used  on  the  farm. 

c.  Reports  of  home  work. 

II.  Work  for  Girls. 

1.  Home  Arts. 

a.  Preparing  fruits  for  table  use.  Apples,  plums, 
peaches,  oranges,  bananas. 

b.  Cooking  corn  meal.  Making  mush,  fried  mush, 
corn  meal  gems  and  Johnny  cake.  Brown  bread. 

c.  Serving  corn  meal  dishes. 

d.  Sewing.  Music  lessons. 

2.  School  Work. 

a.  Illustrating  methods  used  at  home. 

b.  Copying  recipes. 

c.  Designing  table  mats. 

d.  Making  an  apron. 

e.  Recording  home  work. 

Unit  59.  (November.) 

I.  Work  for  Boys. 

1.  Farm  Occupations. 

a.  Making  a  mat  or  basket  from  corn  husks. 

b.  Trace  a  load  of  corn  through  all  its  changes  in 
place  and  forms  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer  in 
the  city. 

c.  Repairing,  constructing,  or  arranging  farm  build¬ 
ings  for  winter  use.  Removing  screens,  putting  on 
storm  windows. 

2.  School  Work. 

a.  Drawing  and  illustrating  a  map  of  the  road  from 
home  to  the  nearest  town,  and  designing  improve¬ 
ments. 

b.  Constructing  the  model  of  a  silo  or  other  farm 
building. 

c.  Reporting  and  recording  home  work. 

II.  Work  for  Girls. 

1.  Home  Arts. 

a.  Preparing  the  home  for  winter  use. 

b.  Making  some  article  of  clothing. 

c.  Cooking  with  wheat  flour.  Griddle  cakes,  wheat 
or  Graham  gems,  baking  powder  biscuit. 

d.  Music  lessons. 
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2.  School  Work. 

a.  Copy  recipes  used  in  work  at  home  with  drawings. 

b.  Illustrate  Thanksgiving  scenes. 

Unit  60.  (December.) 

c.  Reports  of  home  work. 

I.  WTork  for  Boys. 

1.  Farm  Occupations. 

a.  Feeding  and  caring  for  stock. 

b.  Milking.  Taking  produce  to  market. 

c.  Hauling  fodder. 

d.  Preparing  wood  and  kindling,  bringing  coal. 

2.  School  Work. 

a.  Drawing  plans  for  the  best  arrangement  of  farm 
buildings  for  economy  of  time  in  feeding  and  car¬ 
ing  for  stock. 

b.  Making  and  illustrating  a  plan  for  setting  out 
trees  and  shrubs  around  the  home. 

c.  Report  on  home  work.  Plan  work  for  contests 
or  exhibits. 

II.  Work  for  Girls. 

1.  Home  Arts. 

a.  Bread  making.  Tests  of  good  bread. 

b.  Simple  preparation  of  meats  for  table  use. 

c.  Sewing.  Preparing  work  for  exhibit. 

d.  Music  lessons. 

2.  School  Work. 

a.  Making  Christmas  gifts. 

b.  Illustration  of  home  work  in  the  booklet  and  re¬ 
ports  of  work  done. 

Unit  61.  (January.) 

I.  Work  for  Boys. 

1.  Farm  Occupations. 

a.  Plans  and  experiments  in  saving  food  and  labor  in 
stock  feeding. 

b.  Observe  the  rations,  cost  of  feed  and  care  of  one  or 
more  farm  animals  that  the  boy  is  feeding. 

2.  School  Work. 

a.  Record  and  illustrate  the  results  of  observations 
and  experiments  in  home  work. 

b.  Prepare  school  work  for  exhibit  at  farmers *  insti¬ 
tute  or  for  use  in  contests. 
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II.  Work  for  Girls. 

1.  Home  Arts. 

a.  Preparing  vegetables  for  table  use. 

b.  Cooking  with  cream,  as  gravy,  with  dried  beef, 
creamed  potatoes,  cream  soups,  cream  toast,  etc. 

c.  Cutting  simple  garments  from  patterns  and  sewing. 

d.  Music  lessons. 

2.  School  Work. 

a.  Illustration  of  recipes,  patterns,  and  work  at  home. 

b.  Designing  patterns,  book  covers,  lettering  cards. 

c.  Planning  the  best  method  of  doing  laundry  work. 

Unit  62.  (February.) 

I.  Work  for  Boys. 

1.  Farm  Occupations. 

a.  Making  seed  testers  and  testing  seed. 

b.  Constructing  seed  boxes,  picture  frames,  game 
board,  broom  holder. 

c.  Making  a  hot  bed  and  planting  seeds  for  early 
setting. 

2.  School  Work. 

a.  Making  models  from  drawings. 

b.  Working  out  an  orderly  plan  for  spring  work  on 
the  farm. 

e.  Plan  a  flower  garden  or  a  vegetable  garden  and 
draw  diagrams  in  booklet. 

d.  Prepare  work  for  school  exhibit. 

II.  Work  for  Girls. 

1.  Plome  Arts. 

a.  Planning  and  preparing  an  entire  breakfast  or 
supper. 

b.  Preparing  menus  for  seven  consecutive  suppers. 

c.  Sewing  and  cutting  from  patterns. 

d.  Music  lessons. 

2.  School  Work. 

a.  Writing  in  booklet  the  record  of  preparing  an  en¬ 
tire  meal. 

b.  Copy  menus. 

c.  Prepare  work  for  exhibit  at  the  close  of  the  school 

year. 
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Unit  63.  (March.) 

v.  Work  for  Boys. 

1.  Farm  Occupations. 

a.  Setting  out  trees  and  shrubs. 

b.  Preparing  and  planting  early  garden  and  flower 
seeds  as  lettuce,  radish,  beets,  onions,  sweet  peas. 

c.  Raking  and  cleaning  the  yard. 

2.  School  Work. 

a.  Drawing  roots  of  plants  and  trees  transplanted, 
describing  method. 

b.  Helping  in  seeding  on  the  farm. 

c.  Illustrate  the  stages  in  the  life  history  of  a  fly, 
and  name  the  diseases  carried  by  flies. 

II.  Work  for  Girls. 

1.  Home  Arts. 

a.  House  cleaning,  treatment  of  rugs,  carpets,  window 
curtains,  mattresses. 

b.  Planning  and  planting  a  flower  or  vegetable  gar¬ 
den. 

c.  Making  drinks  for  table  use;  tea,  coffee,  chocolate, 
lemonade. 

d.  Music  lessons. 

2.  School  Work. 

a.  Drawings  of  plants  as  they  germinate  and  grow. 

b.  Discuss  the  necessity  of  cleanliness  in  housekeep¬ 
ing  to  prevent  diseases. 

c.  Describe  the  ways  in  which  disease  germs  are  car¬ 
ried,  and  give  means  of  prevention. 

Unit  64.  (April  and  May.) 

I-  Work  for  Boys. 

1.  Farm  Occupations. 

a.  Corn  planting  and  cultivating. 

b.  Propagation  of  plants. 

c.  Spraying  fruit  trees. 

d.  Planting  garden,  protecting  plants  from  weeds  and 
insects. 

e.  Care  of  poultry,  pigs,  and  calves. 
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2.  School  Work. 

a.  Illustrations  and  drawings  to  show  the  work  ac¬ 
tually  done  by  the  pupil  in  the  propagation  of 
plants. 

b.  Completion  of  booklet  and  other  material  for  the 
school  exhibit. 

II.  Work  for  Girls. 

1.  Home  Arts. 

a.  Preparation  of  desserts,  simpler  kinds  of  cake, 
cookies,  ginger  snaps,  doughnuts,  simple  puddings, 
baked  apples,  custards,  strawberry  short  cake. 

b.  Gardening. 

c.  Sewing. 

d.  Music  lessons. 

2.  School  Work. 

a.  Illustrating  booklet. 

b.  Completing  work  for  the  school  exhibit. 


GENERAL  LESSONS.  . 
Consult  outlines  for  Music  and  Drawing. 


OUTLINES  IN  GENERAL  LESSONS. 

ORAL  LESSONS  IN  HISTORY. 

The  outlines  in  U.  S.  history  for  the  first  six  years  of  this 
course  of  study  are  taken,  with  the  courteous  permission  of  the 
publishers,  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Eight,  the 
official  report  to  the  “American  Historical  Association ’ ’  on  the 
study  of  history  in  the  elementary  schools.  Copyrighted  1909. 
Price  50  cents  post  paid.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

Units  1  to  8.  (First  Year.) 

I.  Indian  Life. 

1.  Historical  background. 

a.  An  Indian  home. 

b.  Indian  boys  and  girls. 

2.  Stories. 

% 

a.  Hiawatha’s  childhood. 

b.  Legends  of  Red  Children. 
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3.  Pictures  of  Indian  life. 

4.  Construction  work. 

a.  Wigwam,  doll  dressed  to  represent  Indian. 

b.  Indian  home  scene  constructed  upon  the  sand 
table. 

c.  Animals  mentioned,  through  moulding  or  paper 
cutting. 

I.  In  Connection  with  Thanksgiving  Day. 

1.  Historical  background. 

a.  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

b.  Thanksgiving  Day. 

2.  Stories  of 

a.  The  Mayflower. 

b.  Plymouth  Rock. 

c.  The  first  Thanksgiving  Day. 

3.  Pictures. 

4.  Constructive  Work. 

a.  Paper  cutting. 

b.  Clay  modeling. 

III.  In  Connection  with  the  Celebration  of  Washington’s  Birth¬ 
day. 

1.  History — Celebration  of  Washington’s  Birthday. 

2.  Stories  of  Washington. 

3.  Pictures.  * 

4.  Construction  work;  Paper  cutting. 

IV.  In  Connection  with  Local  Events.  Local  History  of  the 
Town,  City  or  State. 

Units  9  to  16.  (Second  Year.) 

I.  In  Connection  with  Indian  Life. 

1.  Historical  background — Indian  traits. 

2.  Stories.  Selections  from  Hiawatha. 

3.  Pictures. 

4.  Construction. 

a.  Canoe,  bow  and  arrow,  tomahawk. 

b.  Wigwam  made  of  poles  and  rugs,  containing  In¬ 
dian  relics. 

II.  In  Connection  with  Thanksgiving  Day. 

1.  Historical  background.— Celebration  of  Thanksgiving 
Day. 

2.  Stories  from  the  first  school  readers. 
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3.  Pictures,  dress,  manners,  and  customs  of  Pilgrims. 

4.  Construction,  paper  cutting,  modeling. 

III.  In  Connection  with  Washington’s  Birthday. 

1.  Historical  background.— Celebration  of  Washington ’s 
Birthday. 

2.  Story  of  little  George  Washington. 

3.  Pictures.— Washington,  Mt.  Vernon. 

4.  America  (to  be  memorized). 

5.  Story  of  the  flag. 

IV.  In  Connection  with  Local  Events. 

V.  Memorial  Day. 

1.  Historical  background. — Observing  Memorial  Day. 

2.  Stories  of  Civil  War  Heroes. 

3.  Pictures. 

4.  The  flag. 

Units  17  to  24.  (Third  Year.) 

I.  Heroes  of  Other  Times. 

1.  Joseph,  Moses,  David,  Ulysses,  Alexander. 

2.  William  Tell,  Boland. 

3.  Canute,  Alfred,  Robert  Bruce,  Joan  of  Arc. 

II.  Columbus. 

1.  Boyhood  and  early  training. 

2.  Marco  Polo’s  influence,  stories  of  his  travels. 

3.  Knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  world. 

4.  Struggle  to  gain  aid. 

III.  The  Indians. 

IV.  In  Connection  with  Independence. 

1.  Historical  background. — July  Fourth. 

2.  Stories  of  the  flag. 

3.  Star-Spangled  Banner  (to  be  memorized). 

Units  25  to  32.  (Fourth  Year.) 

I.  American  Explorers. 

1.  Columbus. 

a.  Columbus  discovers  America. 

b.  Columbus  Day  should  be  celebrated  October  12. 

2.  Later  stories  of  Columbus  period. 

3.  Ponce  De  Leon,  Cortez,  De  Soto,  Magellan. 

4.  Cabot,  Drake,  Raleigh. 

5.  Champlain,  Hudson. 
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II.  Virginia  Life. 

1.  John  Smith,  Pocahontas. 

.2.  Industries,  manners,  customs  of  the  first  settlers. 

3.  Relations  with  the  Indians. 

4.  Black  Beard  the  Pirate. 

III.  New  England  Life. 

1.  Miles  Standish,  type  of  Pilgrim. 

2.  John  Winthrop,  type  of  Puritan. 

3.  John  Eliot,  type  of  Missionary. 

4.  King  Philip,  type  of  Indian. 

5.  Industries,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  New  England 
settlers. 

IV.  Dutch,  Quaker,  and  other  Settlers. 

1.  Peter  Stuyvesant. 

2.  Manners,  customs,  industries  of  the  New  Netherlands. 

3.  William  Penn. 

4.  James  Oglethorpe. 

V.  Local  Pioneers. 

VI.  New  France. 

1.  La  Salle. 

2.  Trappers,  missionaries,  and  soldiers  of  New  France. 

VII.  George  Washington. 

Units  33  to  40.  (Fifth  Year.) 

Historical  Scenes  and  Personages  in  American  History. 

I.  Narrative,  Mainly  Biographical. 

1.  Patrick  Henry. 

2.  Samuel  Adams. 

3.  Benjamin  Franklin. 

II.  The  Revolution. 

1.  George  Washington. 

2.  Declaration  of  Independence. 

3.  Stories  of  the  army. 

III.  Other  Revolutionary  Heroes. 

1.  Nathan  Hale. 

2.  Nathaniel  Greene. 

3.  Morgan. 

4.  Marion. 

5.  Paul  Jones. 

6.  La  Fayette. 
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IV.  The  Great  West. 

*  1.  Daniel  Boone. 

2.  Stories  of  early  Kentucky  life. 

3.  Stories  of  life  on  the  Mississippi. 

4.  John  Sevier  and  Tennessee. 

V.  The  North-West.  George  Rogers  Clark. 

VI.  The  New  Republic. 

1.  Inauguration  of  Washington. 

2.  Locating  the  Capital. 

3.  Eli  Whitney.  Story  of  a  cotton  plantation. 

VII.  Growth  of  the  New  Republic. 

1.  Thomas  Jefferson’s  part. 

2.  Lewis  and  Clark. 

3.  Andrew  Jackson,  the  Indian  fighter. 

VIII.  Internal  Improvements. 

1.  The  first  steamboat.  Fulton. 

2.  The  first  railroad. 

3.  The  Erie  Canal. 

4.  The  telegraph.  Life  of  Morse. 

IX.  The  Republic  Grows  Larger. 

1.  Sam  Houston. 

2.  David  Crockett,  Story  of  the  Alamo. 

3.  Fremont,  Kit  Carson. 

4.  Spanish  Missions  in  the  South-west. 

5.  Discovery  of  gold  in  California. 

X.  Three  Great  Statesmen. 

1.  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun. 

2.  Early  life  and  work. 

XI.  The  Civil  War. 

1.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

2.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

3.  Anecdotes  of  famous  generals,  Northern  and  South¬ 
ern. 

XII.  Great  Industries. 

1.  Cotton:  the  cotton  field,  the  factory. 

2.  Wheat:  the  wheat  field,  grain  elevators. 

3.  Cattle :  cattle  grazing,  stockyards. 

4.  Coal,  iron,  the  mines,  the  furnaces,  the  products. 
Units  41-64  are  outlined  in  the  body  of  the  course  of  study. 
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OUTLINES  FOR  ORAL  LESSONS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY  AND 

HYGIENE. 

Units  1-24  are  outlined  under  Agriculture  and  Nature  Study. 

Unit  25.  (First  Month.) 

Making  the  Modern  Home.— Where  to  build  it.  Why  a  dry 
place  with  good  drainage  is  necessary.  Materials  used  for  build¬ 
ing.  Plan  of  a  good  home,  cellar,  how  made,  uses,  how  kept  clean. 
Kitchen,  dining  room,  pantry,  bathroom,  sitting  room,  sleeping 
rooms  and  porches.  Need  of  light,  air,  heat,  and  how  secured. 

Furnishing  the  home.  Carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  furniture,  bed¬ 
ding. 

Unit  26.  (Second  Month.) 

Home  Keeping. — Men’s  work  in  getting  water,  fuel,  putting  up 
screens  and  storm  windows,  painting,  lifting  heavy  furniture, 
putting  in  winter  vegetables,  removing  ashes. 

Women’s  work  in  arranging  the  rooms,  cooking,  sewing,  wash¬ 
ing,  ironing,  sweeping,  dusting,  care  of  children,  house  cleaning. 
How  children  can  help  keep  the  home  neat  and  clean  by  keeping 
shoes  clean,  putting  their  things  in  place,  care  of  clothing,  picking 
up  playthings,  washing  hands  and  face,  making  beds,  dusting,  set¬ 
ting  tables,  helping  in  the  laundry  work,  washing  dishes. 

Unit  27.  (Third  Month.) 

Foods  and  Drinks. — Kinds  of  food,  starch,  sugar,  proteid,  fats, 
mineral.  Sources  of  food  supply,  how  produced,  prepared  for  use, 
by  whom  sold,  how  preserved.  Cooking  food,  reasons  for  methods. 
Why  we  must  eat  food,  how  it  makes  blood,  muscle,  bone. 

What  drinks  are  good  for  the  growing  boy  or  girl,  water,  milk, 
lemonade?  Why  tea,  coffee,  cider,  beer,  and  alcohol  are  hurtful. 

Unit  28.  (Fourth  Month.) 

Table  Manners. — How  do  chickens  eat  and  drink?  Tell  how  cats 
and  dogs  drink.  Watch  other  animals  feed,  and  tell  how  they  be¬ 
have.  Do  you  like  the  way  pigs  eat?  Why  not?  How  do  savages 
eat?  How  do  some  children  eat?  Give  the  reasons  why  we  have 
tables,  dishes,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  and  napkins.  How  should  these 
articles  be  used?  What  is  politeness?  Why  are  people  who  are 
greedy,  ill-mannered  at  table,  or  dirty  not  liked  ?  M  hy  should  we 
keep  our  nails  clean,  our  hair  tidy,  and  wash  our  hands  before  we 
eat? 
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Unit  29.  (Fifth  Month.) 

Bathing.— What  the  food  does  for  the  body.  How  some  of  the 

waste  matter  of  the  food  and  drink  and  the  worn  out  parts  of  the 

body  are  thrown  off  through  the  skin.  The  pores  of  the  skin.  What 

happens  if  these  pores  are  stopped  up  with  dirt?  What  the  soot 

does  to  the  chimney.  How  to  clean  out  a  chimney.  How  to  clean 

out  the  pores  of  the  skin.  How  soap  helps.  How  to  bathe  so  as 
not  to  take  cold. 


Unit  30.  (Sixth  Month.) 

Exercises  and  Games. — What  the  body  does  with  the  food' that 
goes  to  the  muscles.  How  muscles  grow  large  and  strong.  Why 
ittle  children  play.  What  would  happen  if  they  did  not  play  nor 
move  any  muscles?  What  games  are  best  for  children?  See  how 
many  of  these  games  you  can  play. 

1.  Drop  the  Handkerchief. 

2.  Puss  in  the  Corner. 

3.  Looby  Loo. 

4.  Muffin  Man. 

5  London  Bridge. 

6.  Blind  Man’s  Buff. 

7.  Prisoners  Base. 

8.  Cross  Tag. 

9.  Leap  Frog  Race. 

10.  Pom  Pom  Pull  Away. 

11.  Follow  the  Leader. 

12.  Fox  and  Geese. 

13.  Tug  of  War. 

14.  Japanese  Tag. 

15.  Relay  Race. 

16.  Mulberry  Bush. 

17.  Stoop  Tag. 

18.  Shinney. 

19.  Three  Deep. 

20.  Base  Ball. 


Unit  31.  (Seventh  Month.) 

The  Senses.  What  we  mean  by  the  senses.  Number  and  name 

them.  What  does  each  sense  tell  us?  How  do  blind  people  get 

along?  Can  they  read?  What  has  been  done  to  help  them?  What 

we  must  do  if  we  want  to  have  our  senses  keen  and  free  from  in¬ 
jury? 
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Unit  32.  (Eighth  Month.) 

Sense  Training. — Let  this  whole  month’s  work  be  given  to  the 
training  of  the  different  senses.  The  spring  has  a  thousand  mar¬ 
vels  of  sight  and  sound  and  odors  and  touch  that  offer  an  ideal 
opportunity  to  the  rural  school  teacher  to  give  instruction  in  sense 
training.  Yet  many  children  in  the  country  grow  to  manhood 
without  discovering  that  trees  have  flowers,  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  sex  in  flowers,  and  that  the  exquisite  ox-eye  daisy  is  not 
simply  a  weed. 


FIFTH  YEAR. 

Unit  33.  (First  Month.) 

The  most  of  the  work  for  this  year  should  deal  with  Sanitation 
as  Related  to  the  Public  Health.  This  topic  should  receive  special 
emphasis. 

I.  What  to  do  in  Accidents. 

1.  Cuts,  bruises,  burns,  sprains. 

2.  Bites  and  stings. 

3.  Poisons. 

4.  Sun  strokes,  freezing,  drowning. 

II.  How  to  Prevent  Accidents. 

1.  Care  in  handling  fire  crackers,  fire  works,  powder,  fire 

arms. 

2.  Caution  in  boating,  canoeing,  swimming,  skating. 

3.  Foolishness  of  taking  any  liquid  from  unlabelled 

bottles. 

4.  Keeping  dangerous  playthings  away  from  children. 

Unit  34.  (Second  Month.) 

I.  Kinds  of  Epidemics. 

1.  Chicken  pox,  measles,  small  pox. 

2.  Scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever. 

3.  Colds,  grippe,  pneumonia,  tuberculosis. 

4.  Whooping-cough,  diphtheria. 

5.  Itch,  eczema. 

II.  Causes  of  these  Diseases. 

1.  Nature  of  disease  germs. 

2.  How  they  multiply. 

3.  Why  called  contagious. 
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Unit  36.  (Third  Month.) 

I.  How  Disease  Germs  Are  Carried. 

1.  By  actual  contact,  skin,  clothing. 

2.  By  water  and  milk. 

3.  By  the  air,  dust,  wind. 

4.  By  insects,  as  flies,  mosquitos. 

5.  By  animals,  as  rats,  cats,  dogs. 

II.  Symptoms  of  these  Diseases. 

1.  Sore  throat,  coughs. 

2.  Fever,  headache. 

3.  Aching  pains,  loss  of  appetite,  no  energy. 

4.  Restlessness,  irritability. 

Unit  36.  (Fourth  Month.) 

I.  Treatment  of  Such  Diseases. 

1.  Permit  no  exposure. 

2.  Immediate  attention. 

3.  Careful  nursing. 

1.  Isolation  and  quarantine  under  the  rules  of  the  Board 
of  Health. 

II.  Prevention  of  Contagious  Diseases. 

1.  Need  of  preventive  measures. 

2.  Loss  caused  by  such  preventable  diseases. 

3.  Methods  of  prevention,  as  to  water,  milk. 

4.  Pure  food  laws. 

Unit  37.  (Fifth  Month.) 

I.  Medical  Inspection  of  Schoolhouses  and  Public  Buildings. 

1.  Why  necessary. 

2.  How  rooms  may  be  disinfected. 

II.  Medical  Examination  of  Pupils. 

1.  As  to  sound  teeth. 

2.  For  defects  of  eye,  ear,  nose. 

3.  For  curvature  of  spine. 

4.  For  proper  seating. 

Unit  38.  (Sixth  Month.) 

I.  Disposal  of  Waste  and  Garbage. 

1.  Why  important. 

2.  Best  methods. 

3.  Methods  used  in  cities. 
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II.  Use  of  Patent  Medicines,  Tobacco,  Alcohol. 

1.  Why  so  common. 

2.  Injury  caused  by  ignorance. 

3.  Injury  caused  by  greed  and  wickedness. 

Unit  39.  (Seventh  Month.) 

I.  Caring  for  the  Sick  in  the  Home. 

1.  When  best  to  keep  the  sick  at  home. 

2.  Nursing. 

3.  Food  and  drink. 

4.  Air,  heat,  sunlight,  cleanliness. 

II.  Hospitals. 

1.  Why  necessary. 

2.  How  founded  and  kept  up. 

3.  Care  of  sick  in  hospital. 

Unit  40.  (Eighth  Month.) 

I.  Care  of  Unfortunates. 

1.  In  county  poor  house. 

2.  In  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

3.  In  orphan  asylums  and  children’s  homes. 

4.  In  industrial  schools. 

II.  Care  of  Defectives. 

1.  The  blind. 

2.  Deaf  and  dumb. 

3.  For  feeble-minded  children. 

4.  For  habitual  drunkards. 

III.  Why  the  State  should  Protect  the  Public  Health. 

Units  41-56  under  Physiology  are  outlined  in  the  regular  work 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  years.  Correlate  the  work  in  this  subject 
with  the  lessons  in  Agriculture  and  household  arts. 

References. 

The  Story  of  a  Living  Temple,  Rossiter. 

Health,  Strength  and  Power,  Sargent. 

The  Efficient  Life,  Gulick. 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Schoolroom,  Barry. 

Outline  Course  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt. 
Booklets  published  by  Heath  Education  League,  Boston. 

Games  for  Playground,  School  and  Gymnasium,  Jessie  H.  Ban¬ 
croft,  Macmillan  Co. 

Play,  Its  Value,  and  Fifty  Games,  Nina  B.  Lamkin,  Holbrook, 
Barker  Co.,  Chicago. 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 

/.  Importance  in  Rural  Schools. 


Children  m  the  rural  schools  are  entitled  a  fair  chance  to 

beautiful81”^  T/  t!16  S0DgS  that  are  taUght  t0  them  should  be  as 
beautiful  and  attractive  as  can  be  found  anywhere 

ten  or  fiT*  Urgen!  T?  t0day  “  rUral  S0h°01  music  is  use  of 
or  fifteen  minutes  time  given  to  it  on  the  regular  daily  program 

ir?™*  for  .  teacher  to  crowd  Lfe  «- 

•  l  r  i  6  ^r°gram  ln  :illf  school,  and  thus  deprive  the  boys  and 
girls  of  what  may  be  their  only  opportunity  for  musical  training 

vei  ninety  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  schools  will  learn  to  sing 
a  reasonable  amount  of  faith,  patience  and  enthusiasm  is  shown 
by  the  teacher;  and  whatever  the  rural  teacher  can  do  in  the  way 

nroWem  TuS  V8^,  f°r  g°°d  mUSi°  Wil1  do  much  t0  solve  the 
problem  of  how  to  make  rural  life  attractive  to  the  boys  and  girls. 

itself6  8Ild  scientlfic  sPirit  of  the  times  which  expresses 

itse  f  in  the  increasing  efficiency  of  labor,  increasing  the  product  of 

a  hill  of  corn,  increasing  the  value  of  cattle  and  hogs,  and  pre- 

venting  and  curing  diseases  which  afflict  them,  must  al«i  concern 

itself  with  the  higher  life  of  the  boys  and  girls-the  best  of  all  our 

na  ural  resources.  The  conviction  is  strengthening  that  the  supply- 

“g  ™lfome  leisure  hour  recreation  for  these  young  people  is 
a  matter  of  vital  importance. 


It  is  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  that  vocal  music 
e  given  sixty  minutes  each  week  during  the  entire  eight  years  of 
the  ordinary  school  course.  Singing  should  be  a  part  of  the  daily 
exercises  in  every  school.  As  physical  exercise  for  teaching  cor- 
leet  position,  deep  breathing,  distinct  articulation,  no  school  work 
is  more  effective  than  singing.  As  a  means  of  cultivating  quickness 
ot  eye,  keenness  of  hearing,  concentration  of  mind  and  power  of 
attention,  no  exercise  is  superior  to- sight  singing.  And  as  a  direct 
power  in  discipline,  an  instrument  of  moral  instruction,  and  an 
inspiration  to  the  highest  endeavor,  the  influence  of  music  cannot  be 
over-es  imated  Vocal  music  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  education 
of  every  teacher.  One  need  not  be  an  accomplished  musician  in 
order  to  teach  the  elements  of  music  successfully.  The  same  prin¬ 
ciples  that  govern  the  teaching  of  reading  or  any  other  subject 
apply  also  to  teaching  music.  If  you  are  not  prepared  to  teach 
singing,  get  a  good  instruction  book,  secure  such  help  as  you  can, 
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Qd  fit  yourself  for  the  work  as  speedily  and  thoroughly  as  pos- 
ible. 

I.  How  to  Begin  in  Teaching  Music. 

The  teaching  of  music  should  not  be  put  off  till  the  child  reaches 
he  higher  grades.  Any  teacher  can  make  a  start  in  music.  Begin 
y  testing  the  ear  of  the  child  in  pitch,  intensity  and  quality  of 
one.  Some  children  will  be  found  whose  hearing  is  defective, 
.''hese  will  require  special  care  in  seating  and  in  recitation  work, 
i  Music  should  be  made  interesting  from  the  start,  and  the  singing 
f  songs  should  be  the  main  feature  at  the  beginning. 

Be  careful  to  select  songs  of  easy  grade  and  within  the  compass  of 
•hildren’s  voices.  Insist  on  soft,  clear,  melodious  tones.  Never 
>ermit  harsh,  shrill  tones. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  help  create  in  the 
►hild  a  desire  to  learn  to  sing.  No  child  will  acquire  this  desire  by 
i>eing  made  to  learn  the  notes  at  the  start.  No  such  work  should  be 
ittempted  at  first.  Let  the  child  sing  and  hear  others  sing  easy  little 
songs  till  he  knows  his  own  voice  and  gets  the  ease  and  freedom  of 
tie  bird  in  expressing  himself  through  music. 

There  are  reasons  why  the  singing  in  an  ungraded  school  is  often 
musually  pleasing  and  satisfactory.  The  ability  of  older  pupils 
[g  an  incentive  to  the  younger  ones,  and  the  desire  and  effort  to 
help  the  younger  pupils  never  fail  to  develop  the  older  ones.  The 
roics  of  old  and  young  united  in  common  song,  particularly  on  a 
melody  or  tune,  combine  with  good  effect.  The  successful  teacher 
of  music  in  the  rural  school  will  make  much  of  song  singing.  of 
the  singing  spirit,  of  song  interpretation  and  the  good  fellowship 
established  through  general  singing.  One  difficulty  confronting  the 
teacher  is  the  problem  of  finding  suitable  material  for  the  singing 
lesson— that  which  will  call  forth  an  earnest  effort  from  the  ad¬ 
vanced  pupils  and  yet  not  prove  discouraging  to  beginners.  For 
this  reason  a  short  choice  list  of  references  is  given  at  the  close  of 
these  outlines. 

777. — General  Plan  of  These  Outlines. 

These  outlines  are  prepared  for  the  rural  school  as  it  exists  in 
Iowa  today.  Our  programs  are  crowded.  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  teacher  to  give  two  periods  each  day  to  music.  If  the  num¬ 
bers  are  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  a  division,  better  results,  no 
doubt,  can  be  obtained ;  but  it  is  a  poor  plan  to  make  the  divisions 
very  small.  There  is  inspiration  in  numbers,  and  timid  pupils  join 
in  singing  under  cover  of  a  volume  of  voices.  The  work  must  be 
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adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  average  pupil.  The  teacher  must  tak< 
the  school  where  she  finds  it  and  adjust  her  work  to  its  conditions 

!!,  18  j.0  7  t0  try  t0  a<1'1ust  the  sch°o1  t0  a  certain  series  of  books 
Therefore,  no  attempt  is  made  to  outline  the  course  by  units  and 
months. 

The^  outlines  have  been  arranged  in  three  divisions  in  the  hop< 

that  the  teacher  may  more  nearly  measure  her  pupils’  progress,  and 

because  it  is  not  possible  to  give  eight  different  lessons  to  the  eight 
grades  each  day. 

Each  school  should  be  provided  with  a  good  music  chart.  If  you 
have  no  chart,  make  one  yourself.  The  work  at  first  should  con- 
SIS.  0  chart  work,  rote  songs,  action  songs,  games,  marching  and 
a  great  deal  of  use  should  be  made  of  the  blackboard. 

Be  careful  m  your  choice  of  songs.  Nothing  but  the  best  is 
gooc  enough  for  children,  both  as  to  words  and  music. 

.  In  scllools  where  it  seems  necessary  to  carry  work  in  two  divi¬ 
sions,  alternate  the  lessons,  but  have  singing  by  the  school  as  a 
whole  at  opening  exercises. 

In  Iowa  all  teachers  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  the 
jj  ements  of  Vocal  Music.  This  means  that  vocal  music  is  con- 
si  ered  an  essential  part  of  a  common  school  education,  and  should 
be  taught  m  every  school.  Begin  now.  At  least  a  short  general 
esson  can  be  given  to  the  whole  school  once  a  day.  And  a  short 
lesson,  full  or  life,  interest  and  cheer  is  far  better  than  a  long 
lesson  which  is  lacking  in  these  essential  elements. 

EE.  First  and  Second  Years. 

.  Here  the  work  consists  largely  of  singing  songs  apnronriate  to 
time  and  season,  songs  of  home,  of  God,  of  nature,  of  child  play 
of  patriotism,  etc.  Make  no  mistake  here.  Because  no  technical 
work  is  assigned,  do  not  think  the  work  unimportant.  This  is 
f  e  time  to  give  the  child  a  musical  experience  and  a  love  of  joyous, 
uplifting  song.  Some  thirty  songs,  or  more,  should  be  sung  in 
ese  two  grades.  TTpon  the  way  in  which  these  songs  are  pre¬ 
sented  and  interpreted  to  children,  depends  largely  the  success  of 
the  future  work. 

As  primary  readiue^  is  taught  by  analvsis  rather  than  by  syn¬ 
thesis,  so  in  music,  the  whole  is  presented  before  its  parts.  The 
tefleher  of  reading  teaches  a  whole  sentence— a  complete  thought, 
tihe  is  careful  that  it  shall  express  some  thought,  or  explain  to  the 
child  an  idea  already  held  by  the  child.  She  then  calls  attention 
o  the  words  which  begin  and  end  the  sentence,  to  the  principal 
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words  in  it,  finally  to  all  the  words  included.  These  words  are 
aow  studied  as  wholes,  and  then  as  to  their  elements,  sounds,  and 
etters.  The  process  is  one  of  tearing  apart.  We  find  an  analogy 
;o  this  in  music.  After  the  child  has  sung  songs  several  months 
(which  corresponds  to  the  talking  he  does  in  his  home  before  he 
mters  school)  the  teacher  selects  some  very  simple  song,  like  “May 
Comes  Tripping,”  or  ‘‘The  Squirrel,”  or  “Mother’s  Prayer,”  and 
teaches  it  as  a  rote  song,  or  “by  heart.”  This  is  probably  after 
fix  or  seven  months  of  school.  She  then  calls  attention  to  the  four 
phrases  that  compose  the  song,  then  to  the  measure,  and  then  to 
the  syllable.  The  children  learn  to  sing  the  syllables  to  the  entire 
song — the  first  time  they  have  had  syllables.  They  soon  find  that 
“do”  is  always  the  same — always  below  “re”  and  above  “ti”. 
Soon  they  notice  that  sol,  fa,  me,  re,  do,  and  similar  musical  phrases 
in  the  same  key  sound  always  the  same. 

Teach  several  simple  songs  in  this  way.  After  these  have  been 
sung  by  syllables,  show  the  representation  of  what  has  been  sung 
on  the  blackboard  and  drill  on  individual  intervals.  This  is  an 
important  point  and  requires  great  thoroughness.  Soon  the  class 
may  be  asked  to  write  certain  syllables  on  the  staff  and  so  begin 
the  work  of  construction,  or  building  up. 

The  following,  taken  with  the  permission  of  the  author,  from 
“The  New  Song  Book  and  Music  Reader”  by  C.  A.  Fullerton, 
published  by  Fullerton  &  Gray,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  gives  in  con¬ 
densed  form  a  very  effective  plan  for  using  a  rote  song  as  a  basis 
for  sight-singing,  written  work,  and  ear  training. 

This  plan  keeps  the  song  in  the  forefront,  hence  it  is  interest¬ 
ing.  It  insures  thoroughness ,  for  the  pupil  cannot  get  on  at  all 
unless  he  masters  the  work  as  he  goes.  It  saves  time  by  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  most  important  things  and  eliminating  waste.  The  pupil 
grows  in  musical  experience  and  in  musical  skill.  After  con¬ 
siderable  practice  some  of  the  ten  steps  may  be  omitted  and  the 
*noteheads  written  directly  on  the  staff  while  the  pupils  sing  the 
syllables. 

When  eight  or  ten  well  selected  rote  songs  are  learned  in  this 
way,  a  very  significant  beginning  is  made  in  the  pupil’s  musical 
education. 

Take  for  example  “Jack  in  the  Pulpit.” 

First — Sing  it  as  a  rote  song  with  light  clear  tones  and  with 
sprightly  movement. 


•One  short  stroke  either  with  crayon  or  pencil  Is  sufficient. 
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Second— Sing  the  melody  using  the  syllable  la. 

Third— Sing  it  by  syllable,  committing  the  syllables  to  memorj 
as  follows :  Do,  Re,  Mi,  Sol,  Sol,  Do,  Re,  Mi,  La,  Sol,  La 
Ti,  Do,  Sol,  Fa,  Mi,  Re,  Mi,  Do. 

Fourth— Sing  it  by  syllable  and  clap  the  rhythm,  accenting 

the  first  beat  m  each  measure  and  touching  the  other* 
lightly. 

Fifth— Have  pupils  write  the  initial  letters  for  the  syllables  of 
the  entire  song  on  the  black  board  if  possible,  other¬ 
wise  m  note  books,  leaving  enough  space  between  the 
letters  so  that  the  words  of  the  song  may  be  written  be¬ 
low  a  little  later.  Thus: 


1 


d,  r,  m,  s,  s,  d,  r,  m,  1,  s,  1,  t,  d,  s,  f,  *>,  r,  pi9  d. 

Sixth — Now  have  the  pupils  sing  the  song,  following  the 
letters,  and  place  a  dot  over  each  strongly  ac¬ 
cented  note,  while  the  teacher  claps  the  rhythm. 

Thus : 

d,  r,  n,  $9  s,  d,  r,  pi,  1,  $,  1,  t,  d,  s,  £,  pi,  r,  n,  i 

Seventh  Let  all  sing  again  and  have  pupils  place  a  verti¬ 

cal  bar  before  each  accented'  note.  Thus : 


i  ,r  n,js,  s,  Jd,  r,  n,  |  i,  |  k,  1,  ,tjd,  s,  f,  |*  r,  n,|i 


Eighth  Now  clap  the  rhythm  again,  observ  carefully 
what  notes  receive  more  than  one  beat  and  place 
a  dash  after  each  note  for  each  extra  beat.  Thus: 


|  d,  r,  n,  |  s,  -  s,  j  d,  r,  n,  |i,--j  s,  1,  t»j  d,  s,  f,  j  n,  r,  n,  |d,  -  - 


Ninth  Next  write  the  corresponding  notes  beneath '  the 
syllables  as  follows : 


d*  r,  n, 


Tenth  — 


rrr 


s,-  s,J  d,  r,  pi, 


r  r  r  r  r 


i,- 


t 


1>  d,  s,  f. 


PP  j*  |  p 


rr 


r,  pi, 


P 


rr 


d>  — 


—  &  ■  i 

Jack-in-the-pul  -pit.  Preaches  to  -  day,  Un-der  the  green  leaf  just  over  the  way 

Make  a  staff  below  the  letters  and  extend  the  bars  downward 

through  the  staff.  Then  transfer  the  song  to  the  staff  in  any  re¬ 
quired  key. 


ii 
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It  is  of  more  importance  that  the  song  be  sung  well  than  that 
jail  the  other  steps  be  taken.  Several  songs  should  be  learned  and 
committed  to  memory  and  carried  through  the  first  four  or  five 
steps  before  any  should  be  carried  through  the  ten  steps.  Special 
practice  must  be  given  in  writing  notes  on  the  staff  before  the  tenth 
step  can  be  taken. 

The  very  smallest  children  may  be  excused  from  all  but  the  sing¬ 
ing,  while  the  few  who  cannot  learn  to  sing  the  melody  will  not 
3e  able,  of  course,  to  make  much  headway.  The  only  teacher 
who  cannot  succeed  with  this  method  is  the  teacher  who  positively 
cannot  learn  the  melody  herself  and  there  are  very  few  teachers 
of  whom  that  is  true.  One  week  of  musical  instruction  would  put 
the  average  teacher  in  possession  of  the  skill  to  carry  out  this  plan. 
If  necessary  she  can  learn  the  melody  from  the  piano  or  organ 
and  then  commit  the  syllables  to  memory. 

Children  who  have  learned  ten  songs  in  this  way  and  have  later 
seen  them  on  the  staff  and  have  been  thoroughly  drilled  on  all  of 
the  intervals  and  phrases  of  these  songs  as  they  see  them  on  the 
staff  can,  with  considerable  assistance  at  the  early  stages,  go  on 
and  learn  the  succeeding  songs  by  note.  Absolute  mastery  of  what¬ 
ever  is  attempted  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  success. 

Simple  exercises  in  rhythm  should  be  given  daily.  Aim  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  clear  and  beautiful  quality  of  tone.  In  teaching  songs,  teach 
the  words  very  carefully.  Remember  that  children  must  learn 
the  words  through  the  ear.  Many  times  they  do  not  understand 
the  words  of  the  song,  and  sing  all  sorts  of  nonsense.  A  little  boy 
'complained  of  the  “foolish  school  songs,”  and  cited  as  an  example 
“Mary  sings  the  lark.”  Another  child  inquired  of  his  father  on 
coming  home  from  church  what  kind  of  a  bear  a  “consecrated 
cross-eyed  bear”  was.  The  words  of  each  new  song  should  be  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  board. 

The  purpose  of  school  music  the  world  over  is  two  fold — 1st, 
The  cultivation  of  the  musical  sense — the  appreciation  and  love  of 
music ;  2nd,  The  development  of  the  understanding  of  the  elements 
of  music — ability  to  read  at  sight.  By  teaching  the  child  first  to 
sing  beautiful  songs  we  emphasize  the  first  purpose.  The  natural 
order  of  things  is  to  proceed  from  this  to  the  second — to  approach 
the  technical  through  the  artistic.  We  want  fluent  readers.  We 
find  that  this  way  of  proceding  from  the  song  to  its  elements  con¬ 
forms  to  the  best  pedagogy. 
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In  learning  new  songs,  select  such  as  are  easily  within  the  rang* 
of  the  children’s  voices.  Try  to  adapt  the  selections  to  the  sea¬ 
sons,  the  weather,  the  approaching  holiday  or  vacation,  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  birthdays,  the  interesting  topics  in  other  studies,  and  the 
mood  of  the  children. 

Song  should  come  from  the  child’s  heart  as  freely  and  spon¬ 
taneously  as  from  the  bird.  So  do  not  bother  the  little  ones  too 
much  in  these  first  two  years  with  notes  and  flats  and  sharps  and 
a  lot  of  hard  names.  Let  them  sing.  Teach  them  to  make  music 

a  means  of  expression.  Make  the  exercise  bright,  short  and  always 
full  of  joy  and  freedom. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  children  should  be  able  to 
read  at  sight  very  easy  exercises  in  all  keys.  So  far,  however 
the  names  of  beys,  sharps,  flats,  etc.,  have  not  been  taught.  They 
notice  that  if  “do”  moves  the  entire  family  moves  up  or  down, 
and  the  teacher  must  be  sure  that  the  pupils  have  the  position  of 

o  m  mind  before  they  begin  to  read  a  given  song.  Even  in 
the  exercise,  the  buoyant  singing  spirit  must  be  maintained.  The 
work  must  never  get  heavy  or  humdrum.  Expect  your  results 
from  the  beginning.  Children  like  to  work. 

Y.— Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Years. 

Pupils  may  now  learn  something  of  the  technical  in  music. 
During  these  three  years  the  names  of  lines  and  spaces  and  the 
names  and  key  signatures  of  at  least  nine  major  keys  should  be 
learned— C,  G,  D,  A,  E,  F,  B,  E  flat,  A  flat.  The  terms  staff,  G 
c  e  ,  measure,  bar,  notes  and  rests  of  various  denomination,  tie, 
dot,  hold,  sharp,  flat,  etc.,  are  explained  and  mastered  and  sharp 
4  and  flat  7  are  used.  Simple  problems  in  time  must  be  under¬ 
stood,  and  the  pupils  should  be  taught  to  beat  time  to  double, 
triple,  and  quadruple  rhythm.  All  this  is  required,  but  the  es¬ 
sential  thing  in  all  grades  is  skill  and  fluency  in  sight  singing.  No 
amount  of  accuracy  in  board  work  or  knowledge  of  keys  can  take 
the  place  of  reading  music  and  singing  songs.  Aim  to  make  your 
school  independent  of  your  help.  Aim  to  bring  them  to  the  place 
where  they  feel  their  own  ability.  Do  not  be  satisfied  unless  you 
find  your  pupils  steadily  advancing  in  this  branch. 

Much  board  work  is  useful.  Dictation  work  where  teacher  sings 
short  phrases  and  pupils  reproduce  them  on  the  board  is  excellent 
ear  training.  It  is  a  test  of  their  knowledge  of  intervals,  and 
perfect  knowledge  of  intervals  is  the  secret  of  correct  sight  singing. 
Give  many  exercises  in  the  major  scale,  teaching  the  intervals. 
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Give  special  attention  to  pitch  and  accent.  Continue  the  exercises 
in  staff  notation,  explaining  such  terms  as  measure,  half-note,  quar¬ 
ter-note,  and  rests  as  they  are  introduced.  Do  not  continue  these 
drills  so  long  that  pupils  tire  of  them. 

Music  should  contribute  to  a  better  grasp  of  other  subjects. 
Many  an  interesting  lesson  on  fractions  may  be  given  on  the  scale, 
the  division  of  notes  into  half  notes,  quarter  notes,  and  so  on. 
Singing  should  make  the  teaching  of  reading  much  easier  and 
more  effective,  for  correct  pitch,  time,  tone,  force,  accent,  pauses, 
and  emphasis  are  essentials  of  good  reading  as  well  as  of  good 
singing.  The  melody  assists  the  memory  in  committing  choice 
selections.  Copying  songs  is  an  excellent  exercise  in  writing  and 
language.  No  form  of  physical  culture  is  more  helpful  than  sing¬ 
ing.  And  besides  all  this,  singing  should  make  the  daily  work  of 
the  school  easier  for  pupils  and  teacher,  give  school  life  an  added 
interest,  lessen  the  difficulties  of  school  government,  and  render 
moral  instruction  more  efficient  and  permanent. 

Give  much  attention  to  patriotic  songs.  Every  pupil  should  com¬ 
mit  to  memory  our  standard  songs,  as  America,  The  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic,  Hail  Columbia,  and  the  Red,  White  and  Blue. 

Pupils  should  find  this  exercise  a  delight.  If  the  teacher  can¬ 
not  put  life  and  soul  into  her  instruction,  if  the  music  exercises 
become  purely  mechanical,  if  children  are  permitted  and  encouraged 
to  scream  and  drawl  and  slur,  it  would  be  better  to  have  no  sing¬ 
ing  at  all  until  the  school  has  a  competent  teacher. 

Part  singing  is  introduced  in  the  third  grade  but  is  not  called 
alto  and  soprano.  Use  instead  the  terms  “upper  and  lower  parts” 
and  let  each  child  in  turn  sing  each  part.  Let  nature  divide  the 
voices  when  she  is  ready.  There  are  very  few  pronounced  altos 
or  sopranos  below  the  sixth  grade.  Encourage  boys  to  sing  so¬ 
prano  so  long  as  nature  will  permit.  Don’t  hurry  them  to  a  low 
part.  Tenor  voices  are  scarce.  Concert  and  opera  managers  look 
the  world  over  for  high  voices  in  men,  and  they  pay  them  large 
prices.  Never  forget  to  use  the  rote  song  in  which  all  may  heartily 
unite. 

VI.  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Years. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  anticipate  trouble  in  these  grades,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  many  pupils  coming  to  these  grades  without  abil¬ 
ity  to  read  music,  grow  discouraged,  lose  interest,  or  think  the 
time  in  music  poorly  spent.  Some  boys  find  their  voices  hard  to 
manage.  Remember,  our  first  purpose  in  music — to  cultivate  a  love 
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for  the  beautiful  and  melodious  and  to  acquire  a  new  means  of  ex- 
pressing  lofty  thought.  Rather  than  have  the  pupils  think  the 
music  dry  or  dull,  sing  plantation  songs,  hymns,  folk  songs, 
etc  m  which  some  can  carry  a  simple  bass.  Ginn  &  Co.  publish 
a  three  cent  Code  which  contains  several  good  plantation  songs. 

Old  Scotch  and  Irish  songs  and  German  folk  songs  generally  appeal 
strongly  to  pupils  here. 

There  is  much  to  he  accomplished  in  these  grades.  Part  singing 
now  assumes  a  different  shape.  There  are  voices  which  nature 
designates  as  alto,  mezzo  soprano,  soprano,  bass,  or  tenor.  These 
must  be  assigned  to  their  own  places. 

The  chromatic  scale  should  be  learned,  also  the  harmonic  minor 
scale  and  its  relation  to  the  major.  The  bass  clef  is  now  intro¬ 
duced.  Study  musical  terms  of  expression  and  tempo  such  as 
andante, ”  “  piano,  ’ ’  “  presto,  ”  “  cantabile.  ’ ’ 

Continue  ear  training  and  give  black-board  drill  in  rhythm 

The  life  of  some  musician  may  form  an  occasional  language  lesson. 

e  Educational  Publishing  Co.,  for  ten  cents,  will  send  you  a 

charming  booklet  upon  Handel,  Hayden,  Mozart,  or  other  great 
musicians. 

But  the  final  test  of  the  music  lesson  is  found  in  the  pupil’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  take  a  well  written  song  and  at  sight  to  give  the  correct  in¬ 
terpretation  to  the  words,  using  easy,  pleasing  tones  and  buoyant 
r  ythm.  What  you  do,  do  well,  and  keep  always  in  mind  the  high 

ideal  of  music  as  an  ennobling,  enriching  art — one  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

VII.  Directions  for  all  Grades . 

1. — Each  teacher  must  be  supplied  with  a  pitch  pipe,  or  better, 
a  Congdon  pitch.  Do  not  allow  pupils  to  “start”  songs  and  ex¬ 
ercises.  The  teacher  must  see  that  the  pitch  is  accurately  given  and 
understood  by  pupils. 

2. — Practically  all  children  can  learn  to  sing.  No  larger  per  cent 
are  deficient  here  than  in  spelling  and  mathematics.  Encourage 
all  to  try.  Arouse  interest  in  music  but  remember  that  little  good 
is  done  by  compelling  people  to  sing  against  their  desire.  See 
that  the  desire  is  right. 

3. — Do  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  a  number  of  beginners  can¬ 
not  carry  a  tune.  While  all  children  enjoy  singing  and  try  to 
join  in  it,  not  all  are  able  to  move  their  voices  about  freely.  These 
are  not  monotones.  They  may  be  taught  to  sing.  Tooting  like  a 
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whistle,  crying  “  Cock-a-doodle-doo,  ”  on  a  high  key,  calling  mamma 
as  though  she  were  a  great  way  off,  help  many  voices.  There 
are  very  few  monotones  in  the  world. 

4.  — Insist  on  round,  soft,  pleasing  tones,  and  buoyant,  rather 
rapid  singing.  Avoid  harsh,  shrill,  or  loud  singing.  It  is  some¬ 
what  common  in  schools  when  teacher  and  pupils  are  enthusiastic. 
A  song  may  sound  very  merry  or  jolly  without  being  exceedingly 
loud. 

5.  — In  the  work  of  sight  singing  and  study,  sing  for  the  children 
not  with  them.  Do  not  hurry.  See  that  two-thirds  of  the  class  un¬ 
derstand  a  difficult  point  before  leaving  it.  The  interest  of  a 
school  in  any  study  is  very  often  measured  by  the  interest  of  the 
teacher  in  that  branch. 

6.  — A  good  direction  for  position  is  either  “sit  tall”  or  “sit  with 
your  chests  high.  '  Either  will  insure  a  good  singing  position. 
The  book  should  be  held  in  two  hands,  with  its  lower  edge  resting 
on  the  desk.  "Keep  sweet”'  is  a  good  motto  for  the  teacher  dur¬ 
ing  the  music  lesson. 

7.  — Fifteen  minutes  is  enough  to  allow  for  the  singing  lesson. 

Ten  is  better  for  small  children.  Let  us  remember  that  results 

« 

are  few  and  poor  when  interest  is  lacking. 

8.  — Achievement  is  very  dear  to  children.  Always  have  the 
work  hard  enough  to  call  forth  an  earnest  effort.  The  normal  child 
likes  work.  Try  something  hard  occasionally — tell  them  it  is  hard 
and  see  how  earnestly  they  try. 

9.  — Select  songs  of  real  merit.  They  have  the  same  relation  to 
the  musical  nature  that  good  food  has  to  the  physical. 

10.  — In  using  the  C  pitch  pipe,  note  that  the  pitch  pipe  421 
sounds  C  in  the  third  place  of  the  staff.  This  tone  is  used  as  high 
Do  in  the  key  of  C.  Get  the  pitch  of  the  other  keys  in  the  sharp 
signatures  as  follows: 

a.  Sound  pitch  pipe  C,  sing  down  to  Sol,  and  call  it  Do 
in  the  key  of  G. 

b.  Sound  pitch  pipe  C,  sing  up  to  Re,  and  call  it  Do 
in  the  key  of  D. 

c.  Sound  pitch  pipe  C,  sing  down  to  La,  and  call  it  Do 
in  the  key  of  A. 

d.  Sound  pitch  pipe  C,  sing  up  to  Mi,  and  call  it  Do  in 
the  key  of  E. 

e.  Sound  pitch  pipe  C,  sing  down  to  Ti,  and  call  it  Do 
in  the  key  of  B. 
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f.  Sound  pitch  pipe  C,  sing  down  to  Fa,  and  call  it  Do 
in  the  key  of  F. 

11- — Rules  for  Flat  Signatures. 

a.  Key  of  B  Flat,  Call  the  sound  of  the  pitch  pipe  Re, 
and  sing  down  to  Do. 

b.  Key  of  E  Flat,  Call  the  sound  of  the  pitch  pipe  La, 
and  sing  up  to  Do. 

c.  Key  of  A  Flat, — Call  the  sound  of  the  pitch  pipe  Mi, 
and  sing  down  to  Do. 

d.  Key  of  F  Flat,— Call  the  sound  of  the  pitch  pipe  Sol, 
and  sing  down  to  Do. 

e.  Key  of  D  Flat, — Call  the  sound  of  the  pitch  pipe  Ti, 
sing  up  to  Do. 

12.— Do  not  underestimate  the  moral  value  of  music,  when 
taugnt  in  the  proper  spirit.  If  you  cannot  teach  music  in  the 
right  spirit,  cannot  create  interest,  life,  pleasure  in  this  exercise, 
do  not  rest  content  til  you  acquire  the  power  to  do  so. 

VIII.  Primary  Song  Books. 

The  New  Song  Book  and  Music  Reader,  Charles  A.  Fullerton  • 
Fullerton  &  Gray,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Songs  of  the  Child  Word,  No.  1;  Riley-Gaynor;  American  Book 
Co. 

Congdon’s  Primer,  published  by  C.  H.  Congdon,  Chicago. 

The  Modern  Music  Primer,  Eleanor  Smith,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

The  Lyric  Music  Series,  Primer  and  First  Reader;  Scott,  Fores- 
man  &  Co. 

The  Eleanor  Smith  Primer  and  Book  No.  I ;  American  Book  Co. 
Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers,  W.  H.  Neidlinger. 

The  Bentley  Music  Series  (Primer  and  Book  I)  by  Alys  Bentley 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

Art  Song  Cycles,  No.  I  and  No.  II,  W.  Otto  Miessner;  Silver 
Burdett  and  Co. 

Books  of  Children  s  Songs,  Jessie  Gaynor;  John  Church  Co., 
Chicago. 

The  New  American  Music  Course;  The  Mac  Millan  Co. 

Songs  in  Season,  Marian  George;  A.  Flanagan. 

Teachers’  Edition  for  Elementary  Grades;  Ginn  &  Co. 

Earth,  Air  and  Sky  in  Song,  Neidlinger;  American  Book  Co. 

IX.  Books  for  Intermediate  Grades. 

Songs  of  all  Lands,  Mathews;  American  Book  Co. 
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Song  Year  Book,  Helen  Place;  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Codas;  Ginn  &  Co. 

Choice  Songs  and  Practical  Suggestions,  C.  A.  Fullerton,  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa. 

The  Common  School  Book  of  Vocal  Music,  (Modern  Series) 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

X.  Bootes  for  Seventh  and  Eighth  Years. 

The  School  Singer,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns,  McCaskey;  American  Book  Co. 
School  and  Festival  Songs ;  American  Book  Co. 


A  COURSE  IN  DRAWING. 

The  plan  of  this  course  is  to  begin  drawing  proper  in  the  3d 
grade,  to  combine  grades  3  and  4  in  one  class.  Grades  5  and  6  in 
a  second  class,  and  grades  7  and  8  in  a  thrid  class. 

There  are  six  years’  work  outlined  in  the  course. 

Grades  3  and  4  take  1st  year  work  in  1913-14 

Grades  5  and  6  take  3rd  year  work  in  1913-14 

Grades  7  and  8  take  5th  year  work  in  1913-14 

Grades  3  and  4  take  2nd  year  work  in  1914-15 

Grades  5  and  6  take  4th  year  work  in  1914-15 

Grades  7  and  8  take  6th  year  work  in  1914-15 

and  so  continue  year  after  year  to  combine  grades  and  use  the 
odd  numbered  year’s  work  one  year,  and  the  even  numbered  year’s 
work  the  next. 

This  course  is  so  written  and  some  drawing  books  are  so  con¬ 
structed.  that  similar  work  can  be  given  to  all  three  classes  at  the 
same  time,  thus  reducing  the  three  classes  to  one. 

Many  schools  allow  15  or  20  minutes  per  day  to  writing  and 
give  this  period  to  drawing  on  Thursday  and  Friday. 

If  no  drawing  book  is  used,  make  an  envelope  or  portfolio  to 
keep  the  drawings  safe.  But  where  you  have  a  book,  draw  and 
mount  your  drawings  on  the  blank  pages. 

The  aim  in  drawing  is  not  only  to  teach  the  child  to  see  and 
observe,  and  express  what  he  sees  in  good  form  and  color,  but  also 
to  develop  originality  and  ability  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  and 
the  artistic.  Further  it  should  aid  the  pupil  in  doing  his  other 
school  work  better,  and  carry  over  into  the  work  of  life,  making 
the  man  a  better  workman. 

19 
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1  believe  a  child  will  learn  both  to  draw  and  write  sooner  and 
with  more  ease  than  he  will  learn  to  write  alone.” — Horace  Mann. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  new  education  is  the  appeal  to 
the  eye  instead  of  the  ear  by  every  teacher.  To  do  that  effectively 
the  teacher  must  know  how  to  draw ;  she  should  know,  also,  some¬ 
thing  about  the  use  of  colors;  and  she  should  have  sotae  idea  of 
s  a  e,  shadow,  and  perspective  as  a  means  of  representing  solid 
forms.”— Dr.  Chas.  W.  Elliott. 


Courtesy  Practical  Drawing  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago. 


THIRD  GRADE  DRAWING. 

Material:  Paper,  pencil  and  crayon. 

Sep#  and  Oct.— 1.  Objects ;  Draw  fences,  gates,  chairs,  tables. 
Work  for  light  lines  in  pencil.  Draw  in  crayon  a  wash  day  scene 
at  home;  bench,  tub,  clothes  on  line,  etc. 

2.  Plants ;  Draw  simple  grasses  and  grains  in  pencil,  or  crayon 
mass.  Work  for  character. 

Trees>*  Study  trees  near  the  school  and  try  to  draw  those 
of  simple  form.  Use  crayon. 

4.  Design;  Make  borders  with  lines,  dashes  and  dots.  Use 
crayon.  Decorate  a  book  cover. 

Nov  and  Dec.— 1.  Objects ;  Study  and  draw  simple  round  and 

oval  shaped,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Work  first  in  outline  for  form, 

en  draw  in  crayon  mass;  apples,  oranges,  potatoes,  cucumbers, 

water  melons  and  pumpkins.  Make  Thanksgiving  and  Holloween 
drawings. 

2.  Landscape  and  Trees ;  Draw  in  crayon  mass,  autumn  trees  in 
landscape,  keep  the  work  very  simple. 
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3.  Construction  and  Design ;  This  is  paper  folding,  cutting  and 
pasting.  Make  simple  lanterns  and  boxes,  and  put  on  the  design 
in  crayon  before  pasting.  Use  for  Christmas  presents. 

Jan.  and  Feb. — 1.  Landscape;  Make  a  winter  scene  with  bare 
trees  and  snow.  LTse  crayon  and  school  chalk. 

2.  Objects;  Draw  some  simple  toys  that  Santa  Claus  brought, 
as  ball,  top,  horn  or  sled. 

3.  Design  and  Construction ;  Make  house  and  wagon  by  folding 
a  square  into  16  squares.  Make  Indian  wigwam  and  canoe  and  use 
design  of  arrows. 

4.  Animal  and  Pose;  Draw  rabbits  in  crayon  mass  for  Easter. 
Make  stick  men  and  have  them  play  a  game. 

Mar.  and  Apr. — 1.  Objects ;  Draw  in  mass  or  cut  and  tear,  ani¬ 
mals,  boys,  girls,  a  train,  a  boat,  a  house  or  barn. 

2.  Flowers ;  Sprout  some  large  seeds  as  beans  or  corn  and  make 
nature  study  drawings.  Draw  in  crayon  mass  simple  spring  flowers 
and  twigs  as  the  tulip  and  pussy  willow.  Mount  these. 

3.  Landscape;  Draw  a  spring  landscape;  get  the  yellow  green 
colors.  Make  a  decorative  landscape  for  a  book  cover. 


FOURTH  GRADE  DRAWING. 

Material:  Paper,  pencil  and  crayon. 

Sept,  and  Oct. — 1.  Objects ;  Draw  round  fruits  and  vegetables 
as  well  as  balls.  Color  in  crayon;  apples,  pumpkins,  beets,  onion 
and  Jackolantern. 

2.  Plants ;  Draw  grasses  and  other  plants  with  seeds  in  a  spike. 
Work  in  mass.  Draw  simple  flowers. 

3.  Trees ;  Study  those  near  your  school  or  home ;  draw  in  pencil 
or  crayon  mass. 

4.  Design;  Make  units  of  design  with  dot  and  dash,  repeat 
these  between  broad  lines  an  inch  apart.  Use  crayon  for  color.  Save 
these  patterns  for  book  cover. 

Nov.  and  Dec. — 1.  Objects;  Draw  boxes  with  fruit,  play 
wagon,  fences,  house  or  barn,  showing  one  face. 

2.  Landscape;  Study  autumn  trees,  draw.  Then  make  a  land¬ 
scape  in  colors  to  show  that  you  want  autumn  to  stay.  Use  trees 
and  fence. 

3.  Construction  and  Design;  Make  furniture  for  a  toy  house 
Make  some  box,  basket,  or  book  cover  for  a  gift. 
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Jan.  and  Feb—  1.  Landscape ;  Study  bare  trees  and  place  these 

in  landscape.  Make  a  snow  scene  to  show  a  good  place  to  hunt 
rabbits. 

2.  Objects;  Draw  some  toy  Santa  Claus  brought,  a  drum  or  tool 
box. 

3.  Design ;  Learn  how  to  use  lines,  four  leaf  clover  and  hearts 
m  colors.  Make  valentines. 

4.  Animals  and  Pose ;  Make  stick  boys  and  show  them  in  games. 
Draw  little  chickens  or  ducks  for  Easter.  Use  color. 

Mar.  and  Apr.  1.  Objects ;  Draw  very  simple  vase  forms,  hats 
cups  and  buckets. 

2.  Flowers;  Select  the  most  simple  spring  flowers  and  draw 
them  in  color  mass.  Make  borders  and  mount  for  exhibit. 

3.  Landscape;  Study  the  colors  in  grass  and  trees  and  make 

a  spring  scene.  Try  a  decorative  landscape  for  a  book  cover  or 
program  for  last  day. 


Courtesy  PracticalJDrawing  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago, 


FIFTH  GRADE  DRAWING. 

Material:  Paper,  pencil  and  crayon  or  water  color. 

kept,  and  Oct.  1.  Objects;  Study  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the 
modified  ovoid  form.  Leaxn  a  method  of  drawing  the  oval.  Sketch 
lightly  m  pencil  or  work  in  crayon  mass;  lemons,  pears,  melons, 
pumpkins  or  squashes,  etc. 

2.  Plants  and  Flowers ;  Draw  in  pencil  mass  or  crayon,  headed 
grasses,  and  fall  flowers  not  too  difficult.  Mount  these  with  bor¬ 
ders  on  tinted  paper.  Colored  wrapping  paper  will  do. 
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3.  Trees ;  Study  trees  near  the  school  and  draw  in  crayon  mass. 
Use  oblique  stroke.  See  illustrations. 

4.  Design;  Make  units  of  design  from  leaves,  flowers  or  grain, 
a  grain  of  corn,  or  an  acorn,  use  color.  Design  a  poster  for 
Halloween  or  Thanksgiving. 

Nov.  and  Dec. — 1.  Objects;  Study  round  and  ovoid  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  make  drawing  in  composition.  Two  fruits  in  a 
group.  See  illustrations.  Make  a  Christmas  drawing  in  nuts.  Color 
and  mount  these  groups. 

2.  Landscape  and  Trees;  Study  autumn  trees  in  their  colors 
and  draw  them  in  landscape.  Show  where  the  best  nuts  are  found 
Use  color. 

3.  Construction  and  Design;  Learn  to  make  plans  for  simple 
box  and  lamp  shade.  Fold  paper  on  dotted  lines  and  cut  on  heavy 
lines.  See  illustrations.  Use  designs  on  these  pieces  in  crayon 
or  water  color.  Use  these  for  candy  boxes  or  gifts. 
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Jan.  and  Feb. — 1.  Landscape;  Make  a  winter  scene  the  first 
snow.  Use  white  crayon  with  colored  crayon.  Show  a  good  place 
to  coast.  Show  leafless  trees  in  drawing. 

2.  Objects ;  Draw  with  the  class  below,  some  toys  or  gifts  that 
came  at  Christmas  time. 

3.  Design;  Rule  paper  into  *4  inch  squares,  and  make  de¬ 
signs  from  patterns  you  have  made  by  folding  a  square  sheet  of 
paper  3  times  and  cutting  out  spaces. 

4.  Animal  and  Pose ;  Draw  animals,  cats,  rabbits  or  farm  ani¬ 
mals  and  children  in  pencil  or  crayon  mass.  Make  silhouettes. 
Illustrate  stories. 

Mar.  and  Apr. — 1.  Objects;  Draw  objects  with  the  class  be¬ 
low  but  try  to  do  the  work  better. 
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2.  Flowers;  Study  early  spring  flowers  and  paint  in  crayon 
mass  or  water  color.  Mount  these  drawings. 

3.  Landscape;  Study  the  colors  of  early  spring  and  make  a 
typical  pasture  scene  with  trees  and  hill.  Try  to  make  a  decora¬ 
tive  landscape  for  a  book  cover.  See  illustrations. 


SIXTH  GRADE  DRAWING. 

Material:  Paper,  Pencil  and  Crayon  or  Water  Color. 

Sept,  and  Oct. — 1.  Objects;  Learn  a  method  of  drawing  the 
hemisphere  and  use  it  in  drawing  objects  of  that  modified  form 
Draw  divided  fruits,  and  vegetables,  melons  and  squashes,  etc.,  in 
groups.  See  illustrations. 

2.  Plants  and  Flowers;  Draw  in  crayon  mass  or  paint  early 

.11  flowers-  Select  those  not  too  difficult.  Mount  the  best  draw- 
ings.  See  illustrations. 

3.  Trees;  Study  summer  and  early  autumn  trees.  Draw  and 
fill  in  the  landscape.  Use  color. 

4.  Design;  Collect  seed  pods,  leaves,  etc.  Make  designs  for 
ihanksgiving  program  or  Halloween  decoration.  Work  in  color. 

Nov.  and  Dec.  1.  Objects;  Study  vessels  and  objects  of  ovoid 
and  cylinder  form,  learn  a  method  of  drawing  each.  Draw  a  sugar 
bowl  with  fruit,  and  stew  kettle  with  vegetable. 

2.  Landscape  and  Trees;  Study  autumn  at  its  b^st  and  try  to 

make  a  drawing  to  keep  a  record  of  its  beauty.  See  illustrations 
for  composition. 

3.  Construction  and  Design;  Make  plans  and  construct  a 

match  case,  sewing  box  for  Christmas.  Use  original  designs.  See 
illustrations. 

Jan.  and  Feb.  1.  Landscape;  Draw  landscape,  study  one  of 
the  illustrations  and  change  it  to  winter  and  make  it  look  like 
some  place  you  know. 

2.  Objects;  Study  simple  vase  forms  and  draw  them  like  you 

did  the  cylinder.  Color  or  paint,  always  using  a  fruit  to  form 
a  group. 

3.  Design;  Use  some  seed  pod  you  have  kept,  fold  paper 

once.  Draw  one  half  of  the  seed  pod,  cut  out  the  form  and  un- 

old.  Use  this  pattern  for  a  border  unit.  Repeat.  Use  color  for 
design. 

4.  Animal  and  Pose;  Draw  child  in  simple  pose  with  face 
away  or  covered.  Draw  dogs. 
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Mar.  and  Apr. — 1.  Objects;  Draw  any  half  round,  ovoid,  or 
cylindrical  vessel  or  object  that  will  help  you  to  tell  a  story  or 
express  a  truth.  Example,  shelling  seed  corn. 

2.  Flowers;  Draw  in  crayon  mass  or  water  color  the  early 
spring  flowers  that  please  you.  Make  a  drawing  of  the  vase  on 
teacher’s  desk  with  flowers. 

3.  Landscape ;  Study  spring  scenery,  get  the  colors,  change  one 
of  the  black  and  white  scenes  to  a  spring  scene.  Can  you  change 
your  spring  drawing  to  a  decorative  landscape?  See  the  illus¬ 
trations  in  tones. 
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SEVENTH  GRADE  DRAWING. 

Material:  Paper,  pencil  crayon  or  water  color. 

Sept,  and  Oct. — 1.  Objects;  Study  one  point  perspective,  learn 
use  of  level  of  the  eye  and  view  point  in  making  drawings  of  rec¬ 
tangular  solids  when  placed  with  one  face  turned  towards  you. 
Draw  boxes  and  books  in  this  position. 
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2.  Plants  and  Flowers;  Study  fall  flowers  and  leaf  sprays 

learn  to  draw  fore  shortened  leaves.  Draw  or  mass  in  color  and 

mount  these  sprays,  and  flowers  with  stem  and  leaves.  See  illus- 
trations. 

3  Trees;  Study  autumn  trees  that  are  beautiful  in  color. 

Make  a  drawing  of  a  hickory  tree  and  put  in  the  landscape.  Work 
m  color,  mount. 

4.  Design;  Collect  seed  pods  and  grains  and  make  units  of 
design  and  borders  from  them.  Make  a  poster  or  program  cover 
tor  Halloween  or  Thanksgiving.  Work  in  color. 

Nov.  and  Dec.— 1.  Objects;  Study  rectangular  solids  and  learn 
to  draw  when  one  edge  is  turned  towards  you.  Use  level  of  eye 
and  the  two  vanishing  points.  Make  a  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas 

drawing  using  a  box  with  other  objects  to  form  a  group  See 
illustration. 

2.  Landscape ;  Study  natue  and  make  an  autumn  scene.  Work 
m  color  and  mount. 

3.  Construction  and  Design ;  Make  a  desk  blotter,  calendar  or 

post  card  book.  Make  your  own  designs.  Use  these  for  Christmas 
gilts. 

Jan.  and  Feb.— 1.  Landscape;  Work  at  something  else  until 
t  e  first  white  snow.  Then  draw  a  typical  winter  scene.  Make 
it  true  to  your  community.  Show  perspective.  See  illustrations. 

2.  Objects;  Draw  boxes,  books  and  baskets  using  two  vanishing 

points.  Place  some  other  object  with  the  box  and  make  the  group 
say  something  interesting.  See  illustrations. 

3.  Design ;  Learn  stencil  making  and  make  many  stencils  from 
simple  seed  pods,  leaves  or  geometric  forms.  Use  for  borders  or 
for  making  wall  paper,  etc.  Work  in  color. 

4.  Animals  and  Pose ;  Make  a  study  of  birds,  draw  and  paint 
or  work  with  lower  classes. 

Mar.  and  Apr.— 1.  Object;  Draw  new  forms  of  boxes  and 
baskets,  or  books  in  groups.  Let  every  drawing  express  an  idea. 

2.  Flowers ;  Draw  in  color  mass  the  early  spring  flowers  and 

twigs  with  buds.  Work  for  character  and  color.  Mount  best 
work.  See  illustrations. 

3.  Landscape;  Make  a  spring  landscape  and  put  in  a  fence, 

road  or  house.  Make  a  decorative  landscape  in  3  or  4  values  for  a 
book  cover.  See  illustrations. 
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EIGHTH  GRADE  DRAWING. 

Material:  Paper,  pencil,  crayon  or  water  color. 

Sept,  and  Oct.— 1.  Objects;  Study  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
cylinder,  and  learn  to  draw  it  above  and  below  the  eye,  to  the 
right  and  the  left.  Draw  hats  and  other  highly  modified  cylinders. 
A  hat  of  apples  makes  a  good  study. 

2.  Plants  and  Flowers ;  Study  seed  pods  with  stem  and  leaves, 
also  fruit  sprays.  Draw  in  crayon  mass  or  water  color,  apples 
on  the  twig,  milkweed  pod  and  stock,  peppers  on  stem.  Mount. 
See  illustrations. 

3.  Trees  and  Landscape;  Study  and  draw  trees  in  mass,  and 
draw  in  the  landscape  to  give  them  a  setting. 

4.  Design;  Collect  flowers,  leaves  and  seed  pods.  Make  units 
of  design  and  use  on  Halloween  poster.  Keep  patterns  for  work 
later. 

Nov.  and  Dec. — 1.  Objects;  Continue  to  study  cylinder  forms, 
kitchen  vessels,  crocks,  jugs  and  jars,  cups,  buckets  and  other  ves¬ 
sels  with  handles  and  bails.  Make  a  finished  drawing  in  color  of 
a  jug  with  fruit.  A  vase  with  flowers. 
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Z  Landscape  and  Trees;  Study  autumn  scenes  and  make  a 
kndscape  with  trees,  house  and  fence.  Or  with  house  and  river 
Work  m  color.  See  illustrations. 

3.  Construction  and  Design*  Wnrlr  „  1  i 

*  P<*t  'a...,  a  \S”.  “  cZ‘te 

”*P,;  D'“  >»*»  with  ft, 

noL0bfr;  nDvaW  br?  in  a  p0sition  t0  involye  two  vanishing 
points.  A  lunch  box,  book,  satchel,  suit  case.  § 

,  n  !f1Sn  ’  )V°rk  out  from  your  patterns;  units  for  wall  paper 

sample  of  the  piece.  Crayon  or  water  color. 

A  Animal  and  Pose ;  Draw  spring  or  winter  birds  and  mount 

youngest.086’  USe  °hlldren  °f  different  ages  beginning  with  the 
Mar.  and  Apr.— 1.  Objects ;  Study  cylinders  again  and  draw 

muster8’ tea  ums’ and  study  composition  and  «**•  8* 

SDrin/fWerS  ’’  bUd  deVeI°pment  and  draw,  or  paint  early 
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COMMON  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA. 

Pupils  who  complete  the  eight  years  work  of  this  course  should 
receive  a  common  school  diploma  on  passing  a  satisfactory  exami¬ 
nation  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  superintendent. 


TESTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

Reading.  Ability  to  read  intelligently,  with  proper  expression, 
lear  enunciation,  and  distinct  articulation;  to  modulate  the  voice 
at  will;  to  define  words  and  explain  allusions;  and  to  recite  from 
memory,  selections  equal  to  five  pages  of  the  reader.  A  specific 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  three  or  four  classics,  and  a  good  un¬ 
derstanding  of  eight  or  ten  others,  which  have  been  included  in  the 
work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years.  Some  knowledge  of  authors 
and  their  chief  works,  at  least  twenty  authors  should  be  thus 
known. 

Grammar.  Ability  to  analyze  ordinary  sentences  and  to  parse 
the  words,  phrases  and  clauses,  to  outline  and  compose  an  essay, 
using  accurate  phraseology  and  correct  form,  punctuation  and 
spelling.  The  pupil’s  early  education  and  environment  may  make 
it  difficult  for  him  to  use  the  best  English  in  general  conversation, 
but  he  should  be  able  to  detect  errors  in  his  own  language,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  others,  and  to  explain  why  they  are  errors. 

Orthography.  Habitual  good  spelling  in  all  written  work; 
habit  of  consulting  dictionary  on  all  doubtful  points,  ability  to  read 
the  dictionary  intelligently;  ability  to  apply  the  common  rules  for 
spelling;  a  general  knowedge  of  derivative  words  as  affected  by 
prefixes  and  suffixes. 

Writing.  A  good  business  hand  and  ability  to  use  properly  the 
rules  for  capitals,  punctuation  and  paragraphing. 

Arithmetic.  Ability  to  define  all  terms  and  perform  all  opera¬ 
tions  usually  found  in  a  common  school  arithmetic;  to  give  a 
clear  statement  of  processes  and  the  principles  involved;  to  state 
rules  for  performing  operations;  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  com¬ 
bining  figures;  a  knowledge  of  business  forms  in  common  use.  A 
knowledge  of  simple  bookkeeping. 

Geography.  A  fair  comprehension  of  the  principal  facts  in 
mathematical  and  physical  geography;  a  good  understanding  of 
the  physical  and  political  geography  of  the  countries  of  the  world, 
and  a  more  minute  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  United  States, 
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Iowa,  and  individual  count};.  Ability  to  use  maps  to  advantage 
and  proficiency  in  map  drawing.  A  good  knowledge  of  commL’ 
c  a  geography,  chief  trade  centers,  leading  industries  and  manu- 
acturmg  processes.  A  fair  acquaintance  with  the  chief  places 
o  interest,  the  people  and  the  customs  of  other  lands. 

ofth^r-/^  1°  giVe  the  general  Plan  “d  functions 
the  wtfe  of  T  the  hUman  b°dy;  t0  giTC  80  “Uch  of 

tSSSZSZ 01  “» »<  *'«*•»» 

History.  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  important  events  with 
the  ability  to  show  the  connection  of  each  event  with  what  pre- 
cedes  and  follows^  The  pupil  should  be  able  to  take  a  topic  or  an 
idea  and  trace  the  growth  from  the  beginning, -e.  g.  slavery- 
colonial  union;  religious  liberty;  political  parties;  relations  with 
ngland  or  France ;  cause  and  results  of  some  inventions,  as  the 

growth Set  °r  Th  re.aP?r;,State  sovereignty;  the  tariff;  territorial 
growth,  etc.  The  study  has  been  a  failure  uless  the  pupil  sees 

that  every  past  event  is  a  link  in  the  chain  of  our  present  life  and 
all  its  problems. 

Civics.  A  fair  knowledge  of  national,  state  and  local  govera- 
ment ;  an  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  citizenship,  the  worth 
of  suffrage  and  free  institutions,  and  of  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
t  es  of  the  individual  citizen ;  a  high  standard  of  political  morality 
an  civic  virtue;  a  sincere  love  of  our  own  country  and  a  iust 
appreciation  of  our  relations  to  other  nations,  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  local  government  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the  state 
government. 

Music.  A  fair  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  music.  Ability  to 
read  music  easily.  Many  choice  songs  committed  to  memory. 

rawing.  The  ability  to  draw  well  rom  nature,  to  represent 
objects  in  perspective  accurately,  to  illustrate  work  in  all  subjects 
and  some  skill  in  mechanical  drawing  and  designing. 

Agriculture.  A  good  knowledge  of  farm  operations,  kinds  of 
soi ,  drainage,  location  of  farm  buildings,  preparing  soil  for  seed¬ 
ing  and  planting ;  a  good  understanding  of  selecting  and  testing 
seeds,  cultivating  crops,  harvesting,  marketing;  familiarity  with 
am  stock,  breeds,  good  and  bad  points,  care  and  feeding 
Hand  Work  and  the  Manual  Arts.  Skill  in  the  simpler  forms 
of  industrial  occupations  on  the  farm  an  1  in  the  home,  and  a 

•  KTIOwleno'fi  of  homp  ppornmy 
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The  teacher,  under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintendent,  should  fill  in  this  outline  with  the  names  of  the  books  used  in  your  school,  and 
the  amount  of  work  required  in  each  branch  for  the  different  years.  Where  no  text-book  is  used,  indicate  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  oral 

work  done. 
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I.  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  AND  THEIR  USE. 

I- — The  School  Library  Law. 

Th*e .,vTe?-ty"el?hth  Gei1era!  Ass«nbly  passed  “an  act  to  es- 
tab  ish  libraries  for  the  use  of  teachers,  pupils,  and  other  resi¬ 
dents  in  all  school  districts.”  This  law  is  mandatory  in 
school  townships  and  rural  independent  districts.  The  treas¬ 
urers  of  such  townships  and  districts  are  required  to  “with¬ 
hold  annually  from  the  money  received  from  the  apportion¬ 
ment— not  less  than  5  nor  more  than  15  cents  for  each  person 
of  school  age  residing  in  each  school  corporation,  for  the 
purchase  of  books.  These  books  are  to  be  selected  by  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  board,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
county  superintendent,  from  lists  prepared  by  the  state  board 
of  educational  examiners.  It  is  further  provided  that  during 
the  periods  that  the  school  is  in  session  the  library  shall  be 
placed  in  the  school  house.  In  school  townships,  these  books 
will  be  collected  and  re-distributed  semi-annually. 

II.— The  Place  of  the  School  Library  in  the  Educational  System. 

It  is  not  enough  that  good  books  should  be  selected  and  placed 
within  reach  of  the  pupils.  These  books  should  become  a 
part  of  the  life  of  the  schoolroom.  They  should  be  used  to 
stimulate  and  direct  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment  of  the  children. 

Mere  passive  handing  of  books  to  children  by  the  teacher  cheats 
the  children  of  what  has  come  to  be  their  right  and  their  neces¬ 
sity— the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  books.  The  teacher  is  also 
a  loser  by  this  passive  process.  She  cuts  herself  off  from 
the  most  certain  avenues  to  the  undertanding  of  child  nature, 
and  at  the  same  time  deprives  herself  of  the  use  of  a  vast 
amount  of  material  with  which  she  could  weave  together  the 
various  parts  of  the  school  curriculum  and  thus  unify  her 
school  work.  No  one  who  aids  in  the  training  of  citizens  can 
afford  to  ignore  any  opportunity  of  increasing  the  ability  of 
the  citizen  to  help  himself. 

T^e  Use  of  the  School  Library  as  a  Subject  for  Institute 

Work. 

Institute  instructors  should  endeavor  to  help  the  teachers  to 
a  clear  knowledge  of  what  a  well  managed,  though  small,  li¬ 
brary  may  be  to  a  school. 
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1.  The  importance  of  knowing  all  the  books  in  the  school 
library  intimately. 

2.  Ways  of  using  books  of  all  sorts  to  bind  the  work  of 
the  school  together. 

IV.  — The  TJse  of  Books. 

1.  To  amuse. 

2.  To  instruct. 

3.  To  develop  mind  and  character. 

It  is  the  teacher’s  province  to  know  her  books  so  well  that  she 
can  bring  out  all  their  latent  possibilities.  Books  that  are 
intended  merely  to  amuse  are  not  as  useful  in  the  school 
as  in  the  home,  unless  they  are  properly  handled  by  the 
teacher. 

V.  — Fiction. 

Almost  any  book  of  this  class  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  lan¬ 
guage  work,  reading  or  spelling.  Many  of  them  are  inval¬ 
uable  in  connection  with  history  and  geography,  and  general 
world  knowledge.  It  is  a  poor  story  that  cannot  be  used  to 
instruct  and  a  story  that  has  no  ethical  value  is  to  be  avoided 
in  school  libraries. 

Illustration : 

Toby  Tyler ,  or  Ten  Weeks  with  a  Circus,  by  James  Otis. 

The  boy  reads  this  story  to  be  entertained.  Nothing  should 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  perfect  enjoyment  of  it, 
but  the  teacher  can  make  it  serve  to  strengthen  his  school 
work  without  destroying  his  pleasure.  Let  the  pupil  be  led 
to  describe: 

1.  How  circus  people  live. 

2.  How  the  animals  are  cared  for. 

3.  Monkey  character  as  exhibited  by  Mr.  Stubbs. 

4.  Toby’s  character.  Did  it  pay  him  to  run  away? 

5.  The  good  to  be  found  in  other  people. 

Now  let  the  teacher  lead  the  boy  on  and  set  him  to  reading 
travel  and  natural  history.  When  this  is  done,  the  boy  has 
gained  something  more  than  mere  entertainment  from  read¬ 
ing  Toby  Tyler. 

Matka  and  Kotik,  by  David  Starr  Jordan,  is  a  story  of  seal 
life  in  Behring  sea.  It  is  in  the  form  of  fiction,  but  it  is  the 
most  reliable  book  concerning  the  seal  that  is  available  for 
popular  use,  because  it  is  the  statement  of  a  man  who  is  a 
recognized  authority  on  the  subject.  The  child  may  read  it 
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for  the  story,  but  the  teacher  should  seize  the  opportunity  to 
use  it — 

1.  As  a  science  lesson  in  the  natural  history  of  the  seal. 

2.  As  a  geography  lesson  in  our  Arctic  possessions  and  life 
in  Arctic  regions. 

S.  As  a  study  in  elementary  international  ethics. 

4.  To  study  the  author  and  his  right  to  speak  as  one  who 
knows. 

5.  To  lead  the  child  on  to  such  books  as — 

Mrs.  Peary’s  My  Arctic  Journal. 

Schwatka’s  Children  of  the  Cold. 

In  the  same  way  almost  every  work  of  fiction  that  will  be  se¬ 
lected  by  the  state  board  of  educational  examiners  as  suitable 
for  the  schoolroom,  can  be  utilized  as  supplementary  to  the 
ordinary  class  work.  The  teacher’s  object  should  be  to  show 
the  pupil  how  to  get  at  the  real  significance  of  what  he  reads. 

VI. — History,  Travel,  etc. 

Books  that  are  designed  primarily  to  convey  information  may 
also  be  used  to  entertain.  To  the  child  truth  is,  indeed, 
stranger  than  fiction. 

Illustration : 

Atmg  the  Florida  Beef,  by  C.  F.  Holder,  is  a  description  of 
the  life  of  some  boys  at  Fort  Jefferson,  on  one  of  the  Florida 
keys.  They  assisted  the  post  surgeon  in  collecting  specimens 
for  the  Smithsonian  Institute  and  other  museums.  This  book 
gives  valuable  information  concerning : 

1.  Environment  as  to  geographical  location,  climate,  etc. 

2.  Natural  history  of  a  coral  reef. 

3.  Marine  life  in  tropical  waters. 

4.  Methods  and  purposes  of  scientific  investigation. 

5.  Great  museums,  etc. 

From  this  the  pupil  can  go  to  Ingersoll’s  Book  of  the  Ocean. 
From  life  in  the  ocean  to  life  on  it  is  hut  a  step.  There  is 
a  world  of  fact  and  fancy  to  lead  the  pupil  through.  Com¬ 
merce,  history,  poetry,  biography  cluster  around  this  subject. 

VII. — Poetry. 

Poetry  is  chief  among  the  forms  of  literature  which  develop 
the  spiritual  nature  and  bring  inspiration.  It  develops  the 
imagination — the  soul’s  wings.  The  child  will  get  more  pleas¬ 
ure  and  understanding  from  it  if  he  first  hears  it  read  well. 
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Narrative  poetry  is  the  form  best  adapted  for  interesting 
children  in  poetry. 

1.  Read  the  poem  to  the  children. 

2.  Get  them  to  describe  what  they  see  with  the  mind’s  eye. 

3.  Help  them  to  catch  the  feeling  and  spirit. 

Hlnstration : 

The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 

This  poem  is  rich  in  pictures — the  wintry  sea,  the  cruel  rocks, 
the  skipper,  the  blue  eyed  daughter,  the  rings  around  the 
moon,  the  fog  bells,  etc. 

If  the  teacher  is  familiar  with  the  contents  of  her  school  li¬ 
brary,  however  small  it  may  be,  she  can  bring  up  reinforce¬ 
ments  in  the  way  of  pictures  of  rock  hound  coasts,  fishing 
fleets  rounding  the  headland  of  Cape  Ann,  or  poetry  or 
prose  that  bring  out  the  cost  of  man’s  struggle  with  the  sea. 
The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus  should  not  be  left  in  isolation 
in  the  pupil’s  mind,  but  should  be  given  its  world  significance. 

VIII. — Drawing  Books  from  the  Library. 

The  pupils  should  have  convenient  access  to  the  library  for 
reference  work  and  general  reading.  A  special  time  should 
be  set  aside  once  or  twice  each  week  when  books  may  be 
drawn  out  and  taken  home.  No  books  should  be  kept  out 
longer  than  two  weeks  without  renewal^  and  such  books  as 
are  in  much  demand  should  not  be  kept  out  by  any  pupil 
longer  than  one  week.  See  that  all  books  are  returned  at 
the  close  of  each  term,  and  always  leave  the  library  in  good 
shape  for  your  successor. 

SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  selections  and  suggestions, 
trusting  that  they  may  be  helpful  to  the  teacher. 

1.  — School  discipline  is  not  a  system  of  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments  ;  of  making  pupils  speak  or  be  silent ;  of  compelling  them  to 
do  this,  or  not  to  do  that.  It  is  the  art  of  leading  them  to  per¬ 
form,  in  the  most  appropriate,  easy,  and  useful  way,  all  the  duties 
of  the  school  room. 

2.  — Schools  do  not  exist  to  be  governed,  but  are  governed  that 
they  may  accomplish  their  purpose.  The  type  of  control  is  that 
of  prevision  against  disorder,  and  keeping  pupils  out  of  mischief 
by  giving  them  well  adjusted  employment.  Some  schools  are 
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over-governed  and  under-employed;  some  badly  employed  and  ap- 
parently  not  governed  at  all.  P 

.  3'-p«PiIs  should  be  led,  not  driven.  The  teacher  should  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  reason  of  the  case  and  not  by  the  caprice  of  the 
moment. 

4.  There  should  be  constant  distinction  between  accidental 
apses  from  good  conduct,  and  studied,  habitual  disobedience  idle¬ 
ness,  and  interference  with  right  order.  Children  have  a  strong 
sense  of  unreasoned  justice.  If  the  facts  are  against  one  of  their 
num  er  they  readily  acquiesce,  but  ill-judged  or  unjust  condemna¬ 
tion  is  resented  and  excites  unfriendly  feeling.  If  violations  of 
goo  order  occur,  unless  one  is  quite  sure,  it  is  better  to  wait  for 
developments.  Not  the  swiftness  but  the  certainty  of  judgment 
IS  the  power  which  restrains  evil  doers. 

5  —Wise  control,  with  little  punishment,  is  commendable.  The 

good-natured  indifference  which  lets  everything  slide  along,  must 

be  censured.  Success  lies  in  following  the  golden  mean  that 

hurries  into  nothing,  but  yet  allows  nothing  to  pass  unnoticed 
and  unregulated. 

6.— The  young  are  influenced  by  living  examples  much  more  than 
by  precept  and  argument.  They  are  inclined  to  imitate  those  they 
love,  and  under  favorable  conditions  will  grow  to  be  like  them. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  teachers  of  youth  should  be  models 
of  good  behavior;  that  they  should  themselves  practice  all  those 
orms  of  expression  implied  in  good  manners  and  politeness,  con¬ 
scientiously  avoiding  all  things  that  exhibit  a  want  of  good  taste 
and  of  intelligent  refinement. 

7.  The  secret  of  Thomas  Arnold’s  success  in  molding  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  pupils  is  found  in  his  deep  love  for  them.  He 
entered  heartily  into  their  amusements  as  well  as  into  their  men¬ 
tal  occupations.  He  brought  his  own  cultivated  mind  near  to 
1  eiJ  mmds’  and  awakened  in  them  a  love  for  the  truth  and  good 
conduct;  and  the  boys  who  graduated  from  his  school  went  away 

into  life  bearing  with  them  something  of  the  spirit  of  their  great  ‘ 
teacher.  & 

S.-Belcw  we  call  attention  to  a  list  of  qualifications  necessary  to 

a  good  disciplinarian;  also  to  a  list  of  opposite  qualities.  It  is 

v°u  l  individual  teacher  to  take  bis  own  measurement  in 

e  light  of  these  two  columns,  and  honestly  determine  in  his 

own  case  what  virtues  need  to  be  especially  cultivated,  what  faults 
corrected. 
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TO  BE  CULTIVATED. 


Intelligence 

Firmness 

Politeness 

Dignity 

Candor 

Self-control 

Truthfulness 

Tractability 

Kindness 

Honesty 

Modesty 

Cheerfulness 

Energy 

Enthusiasm 

Promptness 

TO  BE  AVOIDED.  * 

Ignorance 

Fickleness 

Rudeness 

Littleness 

Hypocrisy 

Passion 

Deceit 

Stubbornness 

Cruelty 

Dishonesty 

Egotism 

Despondency 

Laziness 

Indifference 

Tardiness 

Pessimism 

MORAL  TRAINING. 

1.  — Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged. — Ordinance  of  1787. 

2.  — The  moral  government  of  the  school  must  be  largely  per¬ 
suasive  in  its  nature.  When  children  can  be  moved  to  do  right 
because  it  is  right ,  and  to  avoid  doing  wrong  because  it  is  wrong , 
a  foundation  has  been  laid  which  will  not  fail  them  when  in  later 
years  they  build  their  character  upon  it.  A  reward  for  good 
conduct  is  a  better  means  of  moral  training  than  a  punishment  for 
bad  conduct.  The  best  way  to  crowd  bad  thoughts  out  of  a  youth¬ 
ful  mind  is  to  fill  it  with  good  ones.  Do  not  place  temptations  in 

the  way  of  a  child.  Study  his  home  life  in  connection  with  his 
conduct  at  school.  Be  courteous  to  every  pupil,  no  matter  how 
rude  he  is  toward  others. 
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3. — Good  Habits ,  or  Virtues . 

Truthfulness 

Diligence 

Politeness 

Regularity 

Obedience 

Purity 

Respect 


Self-control 

Reverence 

Order 

Modesty 

Justice 

Patriotism 


4.— Bad  Habits,  or  Vices. 

Falsehood 

Idleness 

Rudeness 

Irregularity 

Disobedience 

Obscenity 

Disrespect 


Lawlessness 

Profanity 

Disorder 

Impudence 

Injustice 

Disloyalty 


5.— Correct  a  tendency  to  falsehood  by  placing  right  motives 
before  the  child  ;  a  tendency  to  idleness  by  giving  him  plenty  of 
work  and  inspiring  him  with  a  wish  to  excel;  a  tendency  to  rude¬ 
ness  by  example  of  gentleness ;  a  tendency  to  irregularity  by  show¬ 
ing  him  the  advantage  of  promptness,  and  by  the  public  opinion  of 
the  school;  a  tendency  to  disobedience  by  kindness  and  firmness 
combined;  a  tendency  to  obscenity  by  watching  his  habits  and  by 
exalting  in  his  presence  everything  that  is  pure;  a  tendency  to 
isrespect  by  teaching  him  to  honor  his  superiors;  a  tendency  to 
lawlessness  by  teaching  him  due  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  • 
a  tendency  to  profanity  by  precept  and  example;  a  tendency  to’ 
disorder  by  cultivating  good  taste,  appealing  to  self-respect,  and 
providing  plenty  of  work;  a  tendency  to  impudence  by  showing 
proper  regard  for  the  presence  and  opinions  of  others ;  a  tendency 
to  injustice  by  inculcating  a  desire  to  render  to  others  that  which 
is  due,  to  practice  the  golden  rule;  a  tendency  to  disloyalty  and 

anarchy  by  nourishing  respect  for  all  law,  whether  of  home,  school 
state  or  nation.  ’  ’ 


6.— Shield  the  virtuous  from  the  influence  of  the  vicious  as  far 
as  possible.  Have  a  care  of  the  externals  about  the  school;  the 
fences  and  out-buildings  should  bear  no  mark  which  will  bring  a 
blush  of  shame  to  the  face  of  any  child.  Vile  suggestions  are 
sometimes  the  beginnings  of  terrible  evils.  Courtesy  and  politeness 
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may  be  encouraged,  and  in  many  ways,  not  connected  with  text¬ 
book  instruction,  pupils  may  be  fitted  for  the  active  duties  of  life. 
Aim  to  produce  from  the  pupils  found  in  the  school,  progressive, 
capable,  trustworthy,  and  virtuous  men  and  women. 

7. — Some  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  giving  moral  instruction 
are:  (a)  The  Example  of  The  Teacher.  All  children  are  great 
imitators,  and  are  very  quick  to  take  on  the  color  of  their  sur¬ 
roundings. 

(b)  The  Discipline  of  The  School.  A  well-ordered  school  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  agents  in  the  formation  of  the  child’s 
habits  and  character.  Children  are  taught  co-operation,  helpful¬ 
ness,  justice,  and  are  constantly  trained  in  the  social  and  industrial 
virtues. 

(c)  By  Precept.  Teachers  should  give  constant  and  positive 
instructions  in  morals  and  manners.  This  instruction  may  be  given 
incidentally  in  all  studies.  The  opening  exercises  should  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  influence  the  pupils  for  good. 

(d)  By  Consultation  with  Parents.  The  teacher  should  try 
to  get  into  close  touch  with  the  people  and  the  parents  in  the 
community  where  she  teaches.  There  must  be  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  and  sympathy  between  teachers  and  parents.  The  home  and 
the  school  should  work  together  in  harmony  for  the  welfare  of  the 
child. 

(e)  By  Proper  Use  of  the  Librl\ry.  The  teacher  may  do  much 
good  by  reading  the  right  class  of  books  aloud  to  her  school,  and 
by  guiding  pupils  in  their  selection  and  reading  of  books  from 
the  library.  The  reading  of  a  good  book  has  been  the  turning 
point  in  many  a  life. 

(f)  The  Schoolroom.  An  eminent  writer  on  School  Sanitation 
states  that  most  of  the  petty  schoolroom  squabbles  and  misunder¬ 
standing  between  teacher  and  pupils  have  their  origin  in  the  im¬ 
pure  air  of  the  school  room,  caused  by  lack  of  ventilation.  The 
necessity  of  good  ventilation  should  be  fully  understood  by  the 
teacher.  The  same  is  true  as  to  the  lighting  and  seating  of  the 
schoolroom.  The  teacher  should  also  use  every  effort  to  keep  the 
schoolroom  neat  and  clean.  The  walls  should  be  swept  free  of 
dust,  the  window  panes  polished,  the  erasers  well  cleaned,  the 
floors  kept  free  from  litter,  and  pupils  should  be  required  to  keep 
their  desks  in  order  and  their  books  clean.  The  child  quickly  puts 
himself  in  harmony  with  his  surroundings.  “There  is  scarcely  a 
sounder  principle  in  pedagogy  than  that  care  begets  care;  order 
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encourages  order;  clean  surroundings  suggest  cleanliness,  and 
beauty  invites  beautiful  thoughts.  If  children  are  daily  surrounded 
by  those  influences  that  elevate  them,  that  make  them  clean  and 
well-ordered,  that  make  them  love  flowers,  and  pictures  and  proper 
decorations,  they  at  last  reach  that  degree  of  culture  where  nothing 
else  will  please  them.  When  they  grow  up  and  have  homes  of  their 
own,  they  will  have  them  clean,  neat,  bright  with  pictures,  and 
fringed  with  shade  trees  and  flowers,  for  they  have  been  brought 
up  to  be  happy  in  no  other  environment.  The  true  test  of  our 
civilization  and  culture  is  the  kind  of  home  we  are  content  to  live 
in,  and  the  influences  of  our  schools  should  help  to  form  a  dispo¬ 
sition  for  those  things  that  make  home  life  happy  and  healthy.  If 
the  farmer  s  boy  can  be  taught  to  love  books  when  he  is  at  schools 
he  will  have  a  library  in  his  home  when  he  becomes  a  man;  if  the 
farmer’s  girl  can  be  taught  decoration  at  school,  she  will  want  pic¬ 
tures  and  flowers  and  beautiful  things  when  she  becomes  a  woman.” 


SOME  IMPORTANT  NEW  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

I. — Compulsory  Attendance  of  Pupils. 

Sec.  2823-a.  Duties  of  parents  or  guardians — penalty.  Any  person 
having  control  of  any  child  of  the  age  of  seven  (7)  to  sixteen  (16) 
years  inclusive,  in  proper  physical  and  mental  condition  to  attend  school, 
shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  some  public,  private,  or  parochial  school, 
vhere  the  common  school  branches  of  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithme¬ 
tic,  grammar,  geography,  physiology,  and  United  States  history  are 
taught,  or  to  attend  upon  equivalent  instruction  by  a  competent  teacher 
elsewhere  than  school,  for  at  least  twenty-four  (24)  consecutive  school 
weeks  in  each  school  year,  commencing  with  the  first  week  of  school 
after  the  first  day  of  September,  unless  the  board  of  school  directors 
shall  determine  upon  a  later  date  which  date  shall  not  he  later  than  the 
first  Monday  in  December;  but  the  board  of  directors  in  any  city  of  the 
first  and  second  class  may  require  attendance  for  the  entire  time  the 
schools  are  - in  session  in  any  school  year.  Provided,  that  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  child  who  lives  more  than  two  (2)  miles  from 
any  school  by  the  nearest  traveled  road  except  in  those  districts  in 
which  the  pupils  are  transported  at  public  expense,  or  who  is  over  the 
age  of  fourteen  (14)  and  is  regularly  employed  or  has  educational  quali¬ 
fications  equal  to  that  of  pupils  who  have  completed  the  eighth  grade, 
or  who  is  excused  for  sufficient  reasons  by  any  court  of  record  or  judge 
thereof  or  while  attending  religious  service  or  receiving  religious  in¬ 
struction.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  pay 
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a  fine  of  not  less  than  three  ($3)  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty  ($20) 
dollars,  for  each  offense.  [35  G.  A.,  S.  F.  79;  33  G.  A.,  ch.  186,  187;  30  G. 
A.,  ch.  116,  §  1;  29  G.  A.,  ch.  128,  §  1.] 

II.  — Flag  for  Each  Public  School  Building. 

35  G.  A.,  H.  F.  458. 

AN  ACT  to  promote  patriotism  and  to  provide  for  the  display  of  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  upon  public  buildings  of  the 
state  and  within  certain  public  buildings  of  the  state. 

Be  it  Enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa: 

Section  1.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  directors  of  each 
school  corporation  of  this  state  to  provide  a  suitable  flag-staff  on  each 
public  school  building  maintained  under  the  authority  of  such  board  of 
directors  and  to  provide  each  of  such  school  buildings  with  a  suitable 
flag,  and  such  flag  shall  be  raised  over  such  building  on  all  days  when 
weather  suitable  therefor  shall  prevail. 

Sec.  2.  That  at  the  commencement  of  each  school  day  the  teacher, 
Superintendent,  principal  or  whoever  has  the  general  supervision  of  the 
school  administration  within  any  such  building,  may  arrange  for  the 
raising  of  such  flag,  as  herein  provided  for,  over  the  said  building,  with 
appropriate  services,  when  weather  conditions  will  permit,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  each  school  day. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  custodians  of  all  public  build¬ 
ings  of  the  state  of  Iowa  to  raise  over  such  building  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  upon  each  secular  day  when  weather  conditions 
are  favorable,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  board  of  public  officers 
charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  supplies  of  any  such  public 
building  to  provide  in  connection  with  other  supplies  of  any  such  build¬ 
ing  of  the  state  of  Iowa,  a  suitable  flag  for  the  purpose  herein  provided. 

Approved  April  17,  A.  D.  1913. 

III.  — Common  Schools. 

Sec.  2772.  Temporary  oflflcers — course  of  study — regulations.  The 
board  shall  appoint  a  temporary  president  and  secretary,  or  either  of 
them,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  officers,  and  shall  prescribe  a  course 
of  study  for  the  schools  of  the  corporation,  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  its  own  government  and  that  of  the  directors,  officers,  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  the  care  of  the  schoolhouse,  grounds  and  property  of  the 
school  corporation,  and  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  same,  and  require 
the  performance  of  duty  by  said  persons  not  in  conflict  with  lawT  and 
said  rules  and  regulations,  and  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  prohibit 
the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  by  any  student  of  such  schools  and  such 
board  may  suspend  or  expel  such  student  for  any  violation  of  such  rule. 
[35  G.  A.,  H.  F.  175;  C.  ’73,  §§  1730,  1737;  R.,  §  2037.] 

IV. — Teacher's  Minimum  Wage  Scale. 

S.  F.  No.  329. 

Daily  wrage  based  upon  twro  and  one-half  cents  for  each  per  cent  of  gen¬ 
eral  average  grade  on  the  certificate  of  a  third  grade,  tw'o  and  three- 
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quarter  cents  on  a  second  grade  up  to  and  including  a  general  aver¬ 
age  grade  of  eighty-five  per  cent,  and  three  cents  on  a  first  grade 
as  shown  below. 


per  cent. 

Monthly 

Wage 

$32.50 

35.00 

37.00 

38.50 


THIRD  GRADE. 

The  lowest  general  average  grade  for  a  certificate  is  65 

Daily 

65  per  cent  general  average  grade  at  2y2c . 1^025 

70  per  cent  general  average  grade  at  2i4c .  1.75 

74  per  cent  general  average  grade  at  2y>c .  1.85 

74  per  cent  with  3  points  added  at  2y2c~ . .*’*’*  1925 

.  SECOND  GRADE. 

The  lowest  general  average  grade  for  a  certificate  is  75  per  cent. 

75  per  cent  general  average  grade  at  2%c . $2.0625 

80  per  cent  general  average  grade  at  2%c .  2.20 

85  per  cent  general  average  grade  at  2%c .  2.3375 

85  per  cent  with  3  points  added  at  2%c .  2.42 

FIRST  GRADE. 

The  lowest  general  average  grade  for  a  certificate  is  85  per  cent 

85  per  cent  general  average  grade  at  3c . $2.55 

90  per  cent  general  average  grade  at  3c .  2.70 

95  per  cent  general  average  grade  at  3c .  2.85 

100  per  cent  general  average  grade  at  3c .  3.00 


$41.25 

44.00 

46.75 

48.40 


$51.00 

54.00 

57.00 

60.00 


Wmwm 


View  of  Model  Equipment  Exhibit  at  Iowa  State  Fair  Department  of  Iowa 

Congress  of  Mothers. 


mCKjern^in <^eveSry*,re^ifecfCh0proDer!v nifjrht^^e-aU-/fU^+^iUr  r00m  brick  buildlns 

SS.  fS0rdeClu1St  ^equfp 


Pupils  of  the  Demonstration  School,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College 
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FAMOUS  PICTURES 


Use  of  the  following  pictures  is  made  possible  through  the  courtesy 
of  C.  M.  Parker,  Publisher,  Taylorville,  Illinois. 


STATUE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN — Saint  Gaudens, 
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FAMOUS  PICTURES 


THE  MILL — Jacob 


Von  Ruysdael. 


FAMOUS  PICTURES 
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THE  EMBARKATION  OF 


THE  PILGRIMS — Robert  Walter  Weir. 


PILGRIM  EXILES — George  H.  Boughton, 
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FAMOUS  PICTURES 


A  STUDY  OP  ANIMALS — Sir  Edwin  Landseer. 


FAMOUS  PICTURES 
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THE  SISTINE  MADONNA — Raphael. 
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FAMOUS  PICTURES 


THE  GLEANERS — Jean  Francois  Millet. 


AT  THE  WATERING  TROUGH — Dagnan  Bouveret. 


FAMOUS  PICTURES 
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324 


famous  pictures 


George  Frederick 


Watts, 


SHEEP — Anton  Mauve. 


FAMOUS  PICTURES 
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PLANTING  POTATOES — Jean  Francois  Millet . 
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FAMOUS  PICTURES 


THE  ARRIVAL  OF  the  SHEPHERDS— LeRolle. 


TEMPLE — Heinrich  Johann  Hofmann. 


IN  THE 


FAMOUS  PICTURES 
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THE  HORSE  FAIR- 


Rosa  Bonheur. 


THE  AURORA — Guido  Reni. 


PLOWING — Rosa  Bonheur, 


